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SUE    ORCUTT 


CHAPTER  I. 

THANKSGIVING   AT    THE    FARM. 

TT  was  one  by  the  tall  old  clock  in  the  din- 
-*~  ing-room  at  the  farmhouse  when  the  Orcutt 
family  sat  down  that  year  to  their  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  The  time  was  felt  to  be  a  little  late;  but 
the  service  at  the  church  had  been  unusually  long, 
and  the  deacon  could  not,  on  Thanksgiving  of  all 
days  in  the  year,  stint  his  greetings  to  his  fellow- 
worshippers.  Neither  could  he,  after  his  return,  set- 
tle to  his  own  feasting  till  he  had  seen  that  every 
creature  in  his  barn  had  its  manger  heaped  with 
sweet  English  hay.  Now,  however,  delays  were  at 
an  end.  The  household,  all  in  gala  dress,  had 
gathered  about  the  long  table,  and  the  turkey, 
incomparably  brown  and  inconceivably  fragrant, 
smoked  in  the  centre  of  the  board.  There  was  no 
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preliminary  course  of  soup  or  oysters  to  dull  the 
edge  of  the  family  appetite  for  the  noble  fowl. 
Such  curtailing  of  his  importance  would  have 
seemed  a  positive  disrespect  to  the  bird  of  the 
fathers;  and  to  have  served  him  on  any  day  previ- 
ous to  Thanksgiving — though  the  farmyard  boasted 
an  ample  flock  —  would  have  been  counted  nothing 
short  of  downright  impiety. 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  deacon,  rising  from  his  place 
when  the  blessing  had  been  asked,  and  holding  his 
knife  and  fork  poised  for  a  moment  above  the 
glorious  specimen,  "  I  can't  remember  that  I  ever 
carved  a  handsomer  turkey  than  this.  It  strikes 
me  it's  a  little  —  just  a  little  —  ahead  of  the  one 
we  had  last  year." 

There  was  a  sly  exchange  of  glances  among  the 
children.  They  could  all  have  testifie^to  hearing 
that,  or  a  similar  observation,  at  every  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  since  they  sat  at  table.  But  no  one 
did  it.  The  sentiment  was  applauded,  and  the 
carver  stuck  his  fork  with  a  flourish  into  the 
breast  of  the  turkey.  Still  he  was  not  quite 
ready  to  begin,  and  turning  to  the  remarkably 
bright-looking  old  lady  who  sat  at  his  side,  he 
added  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  mother,  when  it  comes  to  cooking  turkeys  — 
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or  anything  else  for  that  matter  —  there's   no   one 
that's  a  match  for  Eunice." 

Neither  was  this  an  unprecedented  remark,  but 
it  was  received  with  still  greater  applause.  Grand- 
mother Campbell  bestowed  an  approving  smile  on 
her  son-in-law,  the  younger  children  clapped  their 
hands,  Bertha  waved  her  napkin,  and  Sue  clashed 
her  knife  and  fork  with  a  cry  of  "  Hear !  Hear ! ' 

It  was  obvious  now  that  the  carving  could  begin. 
Indeed,  it  was  clear  that  it  must  begin,  for  Mrs. 
Orcutt,  who  was  blushing  like  a  girl  of  sixteen,  said 
with  mild  remonstrance,  "There,  there,  Reuben, 
don't  waste  any  more  time,"  and  the  deacon  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  off  the  legs  and  wings  of  the  fowl, 
and  bring  down  the  slices  of  white  meat,  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  skill 
of  one  who  liad  it  for  his  business  in  life  to  do 
nothing  else  but  carve  turkeys.  He  was  quite  above 
the  vulgar  anxiety  confessed  by  some  carvers,  to 
have  conversation  become  brisk  and  general  as  a 
means  of  diverting  attention  from  his  own  per- 
formance. He  liked  the  talk,  however^  and  was 
quite  equal  to  taking  a  hand  in  it;  and  when 
Grandmother  Campbell  presently  remarked,  "  That 
was  a  most  excellent  sermon  the  minister  gave  us 
this  morning,"  he  seconded  her  opinion  with  warmth. 
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"  So  it  was,"  he  said  heartily,  "  and  there  was 
one  point  in  it  that  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  thought 
of  before.  You  see,  he  was  talking  about  what 
we  have  to  be  thankful  for,"  —  he  glanced  for  a 
moment  at  the  members  of  the  family  who  had 
not  been  to  church,  — "  and  he  said  we  ought  to 
be  specially  grateful  for  all  the  chances  we've  had 
of  doing  good  to  others.  Of  course  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  the  benefits  we've  received,  that  goes 
without  saying,  but  if  it's  come  in  our  way  to  do 
a  good  turn  to  somebody  else  and  we've  done  it, 
why,  that's  from  the  Lord  too,  and  we  ought  to 
thank  Him  twice  as  much.  According  to  that," 
he  added  reflectively,  "  I  don't  know  as  we  ought 
to  be  as  thankful  for  this  turkey  as  for  the  one  we 
sent  to  Si  Allen's  folks." 

The  children  who  had  received  their  plates  looked 
rather  sceptical,  and  their  father,  observing  it,  re- 
marked cheerfully,  "  I  don't  suppose  you've  got  to 
that  yet,  children,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  have  myself,  but  it's  a  good 
point  to  work  towards,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit 
if  he  was  in  the  right  of  it." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Sue,  "  if  I  had  to  give  thanks 
to-day  on  the  score  of  what  I've  done  for  others  I'm 
afraid  they  wouldn't  amount  to  much.  I  don't 
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know  of  anything  worth  mentioning  that  I've  done 
for  anybody,  but  the  benefits  I've  received,  why, 
I  couldn't  set  them  down  if  I  should  take  the 
whole  day  for  it.  It's  been  the  biggest,  blessedest 
year  of  all  my  life,  and  I'm  thankful  for  it  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

She  had  spoken  so  earnestly  that  there  was  a 
moment's  silence,  and  then  the  grandmother  said, 
with  a  benignant  smile  at  Sue,  "  My  dear,  people 
of  your  age  and  mine  usually  have  to  admit  that 
they  receive  a  good  deal  more  from  others  than 
they  give  in  return.  It  was  in  my  mind  to  make 
a  confession  something  like  yours.  But  there  was  a 
time  in  my  life  when  my  chance  of  doing  for  others 
was  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  it  will  come  to  you 
too.  So  do  your  best  in  these  days  to  get  ready 
for  it." 

"I'll  try,"  said  Sue,  heartily,  and  then,  in  the 
gladness  of  all  that  had  come  to  her  since  the  last 
Thanksgiving,  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  Bertha, 
"  Bertha,  can  you  realize  that  it's  only  just  a  year 
ago  we  were  getting  ready  for  that  first  term  at 
Merton  Academy?  I  declare,  it  seems  to  me  like 
ten  common  years." 

She  did  not  look  ten  years  older  than  when  we 
caught  our  first  glimpse  of  her,  doing  her  work 
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wrong  side  up  in  the  Westville  factory,  and  dis- 
cussing with  her  sister  the  chances  of  their  going 
away  to  school,  but  the  year  had  not  passed  without 
leaving  its  mark.  She  was  taller  and  fuller  in 
figure,  and  her  manner,  though  it  would  be  quite 
too  much  to  claim  any  dignity  for  it  now,  had 
lost  a  trifle,  at  least,  of  its  old  abruptness.  Her 
hair,  too,  which  used  to  hang  in  a  braid  at  her 
back,  was  laid  now  in  a  neat  little  crown  on  the 
top  of  her  head.  It  was  only  Bertha  who  could 
make  a  loose  artistic  coil  in  her  neck  and  have 
the  hair-pins  stay  in  place.  She,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had  grown  into  a  distinct  and  very  pretty 
young  lady. 

"  The  thing  that  impresses  me  most  to-day,"  said 
the  latter,  smiling  at  Sue,  "  is  that  I'm  actually 
going  back  there  myself,  and  I  don't  believe  you 
look  forward  to  the  new  term  half  as  much  as 
I  do." 

"  Don't  you  though  ?  "  cried  Sue.  "  Oh,  but  I  do ! 
Why,  I  feel  as  if  we  were  just  getting  down  to 
normal  conditions  again.  I've  enjoyed  teaching 
that  little  school,  of  course,  and  half  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  so  much  better  than  no  bread  at  all,  that 
I've  been  thankful  all  the  time  for  my  half  day  in 
the  Academy,  but  I'm  tremendously  glad  to  be 
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through  with  it  now,  and  settle  down  to  being  a 
scholar  again  and  nothing  else." 

"  That's  one  of  the  cases  where  making  a  success 
of  a  thing  gives  the  chance  for  going  out  of  it," 
said  the  deacon,  radiantly. 

A  smile  ran  round  the  table.  The  fact  was 
that  Sue's  popularity  in  that  little  school  had 
brought  such  an  unprecedented  number  of  pupils 
to  the  fall  session,  that  she  had  been  able  to  re- 
tire from  the  position  with  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
her  expenses  for  a  couple  of  terms  at  the  Acad- 
emy; more  than  sufficient,  perhaps,  since  Bertha 
was  now  to  return,  and  they  were  to  board  them- 
selves in  the  old  way. 

Probably  no  one  could  have  exactly  explained  it. 
It  was  partly  the  perfect  freedom  which  the  un- 
written constitution  of  the  little  school  allowed  its 
teacher.  It  was  partly  her  own  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  children,  and  the  faculty  she  had  of 
making  things  interesting.  Partly,  too  (and  this 
was  no  doubt  the  heart  of  the  mystery),  it  was 
Mr.  Theophilus  Hermon.  Never  had  he  been  known 
to  give  such  attention  to  the  school  as  during 
those  two  terms.  From  the  first  he  had  trusted 
Sue  Orcutt,  and  as  the  days  went  on  he  trusted 
her  more  and  more.  He  gave  her  ideas,  and  the 
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enthusiasm  with  which  she  carried  them  out,  sup- 
plemented often  by  some  device  of  her  own,  de- 
lighted and  amused  him.  He  fell  into  the  way  of 
coming  in  for  almost  daily  visits,  and  the  five- 
minute  talks  he  gave  those  children  on  the  won- 
derful things  in  the  world  of  life  and  books,  opened 
their  eyes  to  undreamed-of  pleasures.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  when  the  word  went  out,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  term,  that  Miss  Orcutt  was  to  be  the 
teacher  no  longer,  a  cry  went  up  from  both  pupils 
and  patrons,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  doubling 
the  tuition,  if  she  would  retain  her  place.  To  this, 
however,  Mr.  Hermon  opposed  a  prompt  veto. 

"  Our  scheme  has  worked  excellently,"  he  said 
to  Sue,  "  but  we  don't  need  to  keep  on  with  it, 
and  it's  time  you  were  giving  yourself  to  study  in 
good  earnest." 

This,  in  brief,  was  Sue's  history  for  the  last  nine 
months.  It  would  have  been  treason  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  have  expressed  surprise  at  the 
degree  of  her  success,  and  the  deacon  even  declared 
that  he  had  foreseen  it  from  the  first ;  but  Mrs. 
Orcutt  looked  at  her  daughter  now  and  then  with 
the  expression  of  one  who  is  not  sure  that  she  has 
adequately  measured  her  own  child,  and  Bertha,  who 
had  been  teaching  the  district  school  at  home,  after 
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the  ordinary  manner  of  a  district  school,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  an  ordinary  "  committeeman,"  fell 
into  a  brown  study  more  than  once  over  the  ex- 
periences which  her  sister  related. 

Some  of  them  were  gone  over  now  for  the  grand- 
mother's entertainment,  different  members  of  the 
family  calling  for  this  episode  and  that,  and  Sue, 
who  was  in  her  gayest  mood,  set  them  out  to  ad- 
miration, with  bits  thrown  in  now  and  then  of  some- 
thing quite  fresh  and  new.  It  was  one  thing  about 
the  Orcutts,  they  were  always  immensely  interested 
in  all  that  concerned  each  other;  and  the  one  who 
should  step  out  for  even  a  day  into  the  world 
which  lay  beyond  the  farm  was  expected  to  make 
full  report  of  its  happenings  on  her  return,  a  re- 
port which  was  sure  to  be  punctuated  by  questions 
and  comments  of  a  shrewd  and  lively  sort. 

By  the  time  she  had  finished,  the  eating  of  the 
turkey  had  come  to  an  end  too.  The  few  who 
had  been  capable  of  passing  up  their  plates  a 
second  time,  after  the  bountiful  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  filled  at  first,  had  done  so,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cordial  invitation  to  try  again,  had 
positively  declined.  Dessert  was  now  in  order,  and 
if  soups  and  salads  were  wanting,  this  course  surely 
made  up  for  the  lack  in  abundance  and  variety. 
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There  was  plum  pudding  of  course,  not,  however, 
of  the  indigestible  English  pattern,  but  a  whole- 
some compound  of  crackers  and  raisins,  served  with 
a  delicious  sauce  ;  there  was  cake  of  sundry  kinds, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  the  despair  of 
a  city  caterer ;  there  were  pies  galore,  and  nuts  and 
raisins,  together  with  a  basket  of  grapes,  saved  in 
some  mysterious  manner  from  the  September  vintage. 
The  pies,  however,  were  the  special  feature,  and 
the  Orcutt  family  had  a  custom  of  its  own  which 
made  the  serving  of  the  Thanksgiving  pastry  an 
affair  of  no  small  moment.  Besides  the  pies  of 
ordinary  aspect,  every  member  of  the  family  had  a 
separate  and  particular  pie  of  her  own,  of  a  kind 
chosen  by  herself,  baked  in  a  saucer,  marked  with 
her  initial  and  decorated  in  an  especial  manner. 
These  pies,  small  as  they  were,  were  invariably  cut 
into  a  number  of  pieces  sufficient  to  go  around, 
and  every  owner  of  a  pie  took  a  piece  of  every 
other,  receiving  her  own  at  last,  a  delicious  patch- 
work of  all  kinds.  The  eating  of  these  pies  was  a 
genuine  love  feast,  not  to  be  confounded  with  any 
ordinary  and  vulgar  consumption  of  pastry,  and  if 
anything  so  dire  had  befallen  as  that  any  member 
of  the  family  had  been  absent  from  the  Thanks- 
giving circle,  her  pie  would  have  been  made  all 
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the  same,  and  cut  and  eaten  in  her  honor  by  the 
others.  Usually  these  pies,  being  strictly  a  house- 
hold affair,  were  served  at  breakfast,  but  to-day,  as 
the  grandmother  was  the  only  guest,  they  had  been 
reserved  for  dinner,  and  warnings  had  been  issued 
in  advance  against  any  one  who  should  allow  her 
appetite  to  become  so  sated  with  previous  dainties 
that  she  could  not  do  full  justice  to  this  most  im- 
portant viand. 

On  this  particular  occasion  another  warning  might 
appropriately  have  been  given,  "  About  this  time 
look  out  for  jokes,"  for  Sue  and  Kit  were  responsi- 
ble for  a  new  departure,  into  the  secret  of  which 
they  had  let  nobody  but  their  mother.  Instead  of 
the  usual  decoration,  which  was  purely  ornamental, 
these  two  ingenious  young  people  had  contrived 
that  every  pie  should  bear  a  device  suggesting  some 
incident  in  the  owner's  career,  an  incident,  moreover, 
which  the  owner  would  willingly  forget.  Great  was 
the  racking  of  brains,  and  much  the  whispering  and 
giggling  of  the  two  conspirators  on  the  day  before, 
and  the  excitement  with  which  they  waited  the 
denouement  of  the  plot  had  almost  impaired  their 
appetites  for  the  turkey.  Now,  however,  the  time 
for  "  little  pies '  had  come,  and  Sue  and  Kit,  serving 
as  waitresses,  set  each  in  its  appropriate  place. 
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There  was  no  danger  that  they  would  be  cut 
without  careful  inspection.  It  was  the  custom  to 
pause  before  letting  the  knife  descend,  and  admire 
the  pastry  initial  and  the  beauty  of  decoration. 
This  time  there  was  a  sudden  silence  and  a  general 
puckering  of  brows,  while  Sue  and  Kit  gave  each 
other  convulsive  clutches  under  the  table. 

The  deacon  was  the  one  to  speak  first,  "  You 
seem  to  have  invented  something  new,"  he  observed, 
glancing  across  at  his  wife. 

His  own  choice  of  pie  was  always  mince.  Usually 
it  was  adorned  with  some  daintily  cut  figure,  a  sheaf 
of  wheat  perhaps,  but  this  time  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  nicely  browned  circle  was  designed 
to  represent  a  face.  Two  round  holes,  with  a  raisin 
popping  out  of  each,  suggested  eyes ;  there  was  a 
straight  mark  for  the  nose,  and  a  slit  of  ludicrous 
proportions  for  the  mouth. 

"  A  portrait  of  somebody,  perhaps,"  continued  the 
owner,  —  "not  of  me,  I  hope." 

He  appealed  to  Grandmother  Campbell  as  he 
spoke,  and  she  responded  promptly,  "  I  see  no  re- 
semblance, Reuben,  not  the  slightest." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Sue,  bending  thought- 
fully across  the  table.  "  It  certainly  is  a  curious- 
looking  object,  — '  she  appeared  to  be  pondering 
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deeply,  — "  but  if  one  could  imagine  a  face  without 
eyebrows  — ' 

A  light  broke  suddenly  upon  the  deacon.  He 
gave  a  quick  glance  at  Sue,  and  had  just  time  for 
a  discomfited  little  grunt,  before  a  laugh  ran  with 
catching  hilarity  round  the  table. 

"  Designed  for  a  little  joke  on  me,  is  it  ? '  said 
the  deacon,  recovering  himself  the  next  moment 
with  the  utmost  good  humor.  "  I  suppose  then  it's 
an  allusion  to  that  gunpowder  plot  of  last  spring, 
when  I  burned  off  my  eyebrows  and  gave  my  beard 
a  singeing.  Well,  maybe  I  was  a  little  indiscreet  in 
standing  by  to  see  if  the  stuff  would  go  off,  but 
the  fact  is  that  powder  was  so  old  I'd  no  idea 
'twould  explode,  though  I  did  set  a  match  to  it." 

It  had  been  no  joke  at  the  time,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  how  the  head  of  the  house  had  looked 
after  that  interesting  experience,  and  the  explana- 
tion he  always  gave  for  his  own  temerity  in  bend- 
ing over  the  pan  of  gunpowder  which  he  had 
found  in  an  old  outbuilding,  and  duly  set  fire  to, 
never  failed  to  convulse  the  family,  and  even  the 
grandmother  shook  for  some  minutes  before  she 
could  recover  her  gravity. 

They  were  all  looking  suspiciously  at  their  pies 
now.  Bertha's,  which  was  a  pumpkin  of  golden 
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smoothness,  was  decorated  with  two  pastry  hands  on 
the  point  of  touching.  She  was  evidently  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  device,  but  Meg,  who  sat  beside 
her,  piped  suddenly,  k*  Why,  that  must  mean  when 
you  shook  hands  with  the  conductor!  "  and  another 
laugh  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  other. 

Bertha  gave  an  exasperated  little  groan,  "  Well, 
I  suppose  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  that,"  she 
said ;  and  then  she  proceeded,  with  perfect  sweet- 
ness to  explain  to  her  grandmother,  who  was  the 
only  one  in  the  mystery  now,  how  once,  in  her 
early  teens,  she  had  taken  a  journey  with  her 
mother  in  the  cars.  The  conductor  in  making  his 
rounds  for  tickets  had  reached  their  seat.  Mrs. 
Orcutt's  attention  was  for  the  moment  absorbed  in 
something  else,  and  she,  unsophisticated  little  trav- 
eller that  she  was,  seeing  the  smiling  official  with 
his  extended  palm,  had  supposed  that  he  wished  to 
shake  hands  with  them,  and,  rising  in  her  place, 
had  politely  offered  hers  in  return. 

The  thought  of  Bertha  engaged  in  this  courteous 
overture  always  had  a  dangerous  effect  on  Sue,  and 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  former,  who  was 
sure  she  was  responsible  for  the  joke,  Sue  laughed 
till  she  choked,  and  had  to  be  well  slapped  on  the 
back  before  she  could  recover. 
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Meg,  the  expounder  of  the  device,  was  already 
blushing  over  her  pie  with  its  row  of  pink  and 
white  peppermints  set  in  the  edge.  There  was  no 
explanation  needed  for  this.  Every  one  knew  how 
once  on  a  time,  Meg,  spending  the  day  with  her 
grandmother  in  the  village,  had  been  despatched  to 
the  grocery  for  a  pound  of  butter.  It  was  so  large 
a  commission  for  so  small  a  child  that  the  sender 
had  put  a  penny  into  her  hand  at  starting,  which 
she  was  to  invest  in  peppermints  as  a  reward  for 
her  service.  Ten  minutes  later,  when  she  came  trot- 
ting back  to  the  house,  no  butter  was  to  be  seen, 
and  on  the  grandmother's  anxious  inquiry,  the  little 
messenger  had  stood  abashed.  "  Why,  grandma,  I 
forgot  all  about  the  butter,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  I 
got  the  peppermints ! '  and  there  they  were,  to  be 
sure,  clutched  in  her  plump  little  hand. 

Meg  could  smile  at  it  herself  now,  though  there 
was  a  time  when  she  could  not  bear  any  allusion 
to  that  particular  kind  of  candy,  and  she  cut  her 
pie  amid  the  general  laughter,  taking  care  that 
every  piece  should  have  a  peppermint  as  part  of 
the  offering. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sue  and  Kit 
would  escape  the  raillery  they  had  themselves  set 
going.  "  There  is  no  faith  between  conspirators," 
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quoted  Bertha,  and  Stie  nodded  coolly  at  the  device 
on  her  pie,  which  was  plainly  that  of  a  lampwick. 

"  I  should  have  been  very  much  disappointed  if 
it  hadn't  been  there,"  she  said  with  a  smile  at  Kit. 
"  Of  course  1  knew  'twas  what  you'd  put  on." 

Apparently  she  had  the  advantage  of  Kit,  who 
was  in  a  brown  study  over  a  pie,  which  bore  no 
marking  except  a  ring  of  indented  circles  in  a  bor- 
der round  the  edge.  Sue  kept  a  discreet  silence, 
and  no  one  ventured  an  opinion  as  to  its  signifi- 
cance till  the  grandmother  observed,  "  I  should 
think  that  marking  must  have  been  done  with  the 
top  of  a  thimble." 

This  brought  a  flash  of  color  into  Kit's  face,  and 
then  a  laugh  went  round  the  table  equal  to  any 
that  had  gone  before. 

Now  Kit,  aged  thirteen,  was  a  rather  remarkable 
young  person.  There  is  no  proper  recounting  of 
the  incident  which  Sue  had  happily  remembered  for 
her  confusion,  without  the  preliminary  statement 
that  in  sharpness  of  wit  and  energy  of  disposition 
no  member  of  the  family  was  her  superior.  There 
had  been  a  thimble  episode  in  her  history,  and  this 
was  the  manner  of  it.  She  had  been  sent  once, 
at  the  tender  age  of  five,  by  an  elderly  aunt  who 
was  visiting  at  the  farm,  to  bring  a  thimble  from 
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the  pocket  of  a  dress  which  hung  in  an  upstairs 
closet.  The  skirt  was  long  and  the  child  was  short ; 
the  skirt,  moreover,  was  wide,  and  the  invisible 
pocket  baffled  all  attempts  at  discovery  as  the  tired 
little  arms  turned  it  round  and  round.  Suddenly 
Kit  had  an  inspiration.  She  pulled  the  dress  from 
the  hook,  laid  it  on  the  floor,  and  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  deliberation  to  walk  over  it  from  gathers 
to  hem,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  she  should 
know  the  whereabouts  of  that  provoking  pocket 
when  she  stepped  on  something  hard.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  she  found  it,  and  the  thimble  story 
went  down  in  the  family  records. 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  set  of 
children  who  remembered  jokes  at  each  other's  ex- 
pense as  persistently  as  you  girls  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Orcutt,  wiping  from  her  eyes  the  tears  which 
laughter  had  forced  into  them,  when  the  last  burst 
had  subsided.  She  alone  of  the  family  had  escaped. 
Even  Jennie  and  Ruth,  the  youngest  pair  of  girls, 
had  furnished  their  share  of  the  sport.  Jennie's 
aptness  for  losing  her  mittens  having  been  suggested 
by  the  figure  in  cranberry  juice  on  the  top  of  her 
pie,  and  the  small  girl  flying  from  an  infuriated  hen, 
done  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
being  held  to  commemorate  an  adventure  of  Ruth's. 
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"  Well,  I  think  it's  awfully  good  fun,"  said  Sue. 
"  What  is  home  without  its  joking,  anyway?' 

She  had  begun  dividing  her  pie  as  she  made  the 
remark,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  that  crust 
seemed  uncommonly  hard  to  cut.  Could  it  be  — 
she  sent  a  sudden  and  reproachful  glance  at  her 
mother  —  that  a  second  joke  had  been  perpetrated 
at  her  expense,  in  a  reproduction  of  that  amazing 
compound  which  she  herself  had  once  put  together 
and  called  pastry  ?  She  made  a  second  attempt  at 
dissection,  but  the  crust  held  stubbornly  together. 

"  I  must  say,  however,"  she  observed,  as  if  just 
finishing  her  former  remark,  "  that  I  really  think 
there  are  some  jokes  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  private  infliction.  Considering  that  you're  all 
to  eat  a  piece  of  this  pie,  I  think  it's  a  little  tough 
—  no  pun  intended  !  —  that  it  should  have  been  con- 
structed after  that  model  of  mine." 

"  Sue,"  said  her  mother  rather  severely,  "  do  you 
suspect  me  of  lending  myself  to  a  joke  of  that 
kind  ?  Unless  your  pie  has  been  meddled  with, 
the  crust  is  as  good  as  any  on  this  table." 

Sue  sent  an  inquiring  glance  at  Kit,  but  the  latter 
was  serenely  oblivious. 

"Perhaps  there's  something  under  the  crust," 
suggested  Grandmother  Campbell. 
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That  was  the  cue  of  course.  Sue  ran  her  knife 
under  the  top  crust  and  immediately  uncovered  a 
circle  of  white  paper  on  which  two  lines  were  writ- 
ten in  pencil.  Bertha,  who  was  sitting  at  her  side, 
read  them  out  instantly : 

"  When  this  is  tested  by  your  eager  knife, 
Just  draw  it  out  and  make  no  strife." 

The  table  rang  with  applause,  and  Sue  looked 
unmistakably  redder  than  any  one  had  before. 
The  fact  was  that  rhyme  of  Kit's  was  "  a  hit,  a 
very  palpable  hit,"  at  a  rhyme  of  her  own  which 
once  on  a  time  had  gone  down  in  a  diary  she  had 
kept  in  verse.  How  that  diary  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  sisterhood  is  not  clear,  but  fall  it  did,  and 
certain  choice  passages  had  been  recited  and  paro- 
died for  her  benefit  ever  since.  There  was  one 
which  came  somewhere  in  the  month  of  September 
which  had  specially  excited  the  mirth  of  the 

critics : 

"  The  ripened  apples,  pears,  and  plums 

Are  tested  by  our  eager  thumbs," 

and  it  was  surely  this  which  had  inspired  Kit's 
muse. 

It  took  Sue  a  full  minute  to  recover,  then  she 
rose  to  the  issue  with  coolness. 

"  It's   very  good,  my  dear,"   she   said   loftily  to 
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Kit,  "  and,  do  you  know,  the  original  rhyme  wasn't 
so  bad  either.  It's  pure  force  of  habit  that  makes 
me  blush,  for  I  assure  you  I'm  rather  proud  of  it. 
It's  simple  and  realistic  in  a  high  degree.  I'm  a 
better  judge  of  poetry  now  than  I  was  in  the  days 
when  I  devoted  myself  to  making  it." 

"  You  never  do  it  now,  I  suppose,"  said  Kit, 
looking  at  her  sister  with  her  eyes  narrowed  a 
little,  and  for  some  reason  Sue  blushed  harder  than 
before.  She  decided  to  change  the  subject,  and 
Kit,  who  had  observed  the  second  blush,  made  a 
note  of  it  for  future  use. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  eating  of  the 
little  pies  now,  and  they  were  all  consumed  to  the 
last  crumb.  Other  parts  of  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner might  be  returned  to  the  table  on  subsequent 
days.  Indeed,  it  was  something  the  family  spe- 
cially enjoyed  as  seeming  to  lengthen  out  the  cele- 
bration, but  there  was  never  any  reappearance  of 
the  little  pies.  They  would  have  lacked  the  proper 
flavor  on  any  but  the  one  great  day. 

The  pudding  had  already  been  tested,  and  the 
cake  came  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  There  was 
even  a  feint  of  nibbling  at  the  nuts  and  raisins, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  last  were  usually 
enjoyed  in  the  evening. 
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"  I  declare,"  said  the  deacon,  rising  rather  stiffly, 
at  last,  "  I  believe  I've  eaten  too  much  dinner/' 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have  too/'  said  the  grandmother ; 
"  it's  one  of  the  childish  things  I  ought  to  have  put 
away  long  ago,  but  your  Thanksgiving  dinners  are 
a  strong  temptation." 

There  was  no  supper  table  set  that  night,  but  tea 
and  sundry  dainties  were  served  as  they  all  sat 
cozily  about  the  parlor  fire.  After  that  it  was  time 
for  Grandmother  Campbell  to  be  taken  back  to  her 
home  in  the  village,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Orcutt  should  go  too,  and  visit  the  married  sister 
on  the  other  side  of  town  whom  illness  had  kept 
that  day  from  joining  the  circle.  Her  absence  had 
been  the  one  drawback  to  the  day's  complete  enjoy- 
ment. However,  no  serious  alarm  was  felt  on  her 
account,  and  the  basket  of  good  things  which  Mrs. 
Orcutt  took  with  her  showed  that  she  counted  on 
excellent  appetites  in  her  sister's  household. 

The  girls  were  left  to  an  evening  by  themselves, 
and  they  guessed,  told  stories,  and  acted  charades 
till  they  wore  themselves  out  with  fun  and 
laughter.  Then  the  younger  ones  stole  off  to  bed, 
leaving  Sue  and  Bertha  to  sit  up  for  their  father 
and  mother. 

It  had  been  a  beautiful  day,  one  of  those  bright 
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mellow  days,  which,  even  in  New  England,  come 
sometimes  in  November,  as  if  to  flout  the  poets 
who  talk  of  the  melancholy  month.  The  evening 
was  clear  and  still,  and  the  moon  was  filling  the 
world  with  bewitching  shapes  of  light  and  shadow. 
For  a  while  the  two  girls  stood  at  the  window  look- 
ing out  in  a  delicious  silence;  then  Sue  said, 
drawing  a  long  breath : 

"Just  think,  Bertha,  in  four  days  more  you  and 
I'll  be  back  in  Merton  settled  down  together  for  a 
winter  of  the  good  old  sort." 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  at  that  moment, 
and  their  father  drove  briskly  into  the  yard.  But 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  door,  he  went  straight 
round  to  the  barn. 

"  I  wonder  if  Aunt  Kate  can  be  worse,"  ex- 
claimed Bertha,  with  quick  apprehension ;  "  father 
has  certainly  come  home  without  mother/* 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    PROSPECT    CHANGES. 

TT  was  true  that  Deacon  Orcutt  had  come  home 
-*"  alone.  A  minute  later,  when  the  girls  met 
him  at  the  barn  with  a  lighted  lantern,  he  con- 
firmed Bertha's  suspicion. 

"  Yes,  your  Aunt  Kate  has  been  having  a  bad 
day  of  it.  The  doctor  was  in  just  before  we  got 
there  and  he  said  she  was  threatened  with  pneu- 
monia and  must  have  hot  poultices  kept  on  her  all 
night.  Jonas  was  planning  f.o  sit  up  and  attend 
to  it,  but  your  mother  didn't  seem  to  have  much 
confidence  in  him,  and  she  said  she'd  stay  and  look 
after  it  herself.  She  was  sorry  she  hadn't  said 
anything  to  you  girls  about  breakfast,  but  she  knew 
you'd  get  along  all  right,  anyway.  She'll  likely 
enough  be  home  for  breakfast  herself,  for  Jonas 
said  he'd  send  the  hired  man  over  with  her  bright 
and  early.  She  can't  stay  there  working  round  in 
her  best  dress,  you  know,  and  your  grand  mother' 11 
go  over  in  the  morning." 

31 
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The  girls  went  back  to  the  house  feeling  rathei 
elated.  That  any  disease  which  had  intended  to 
fasten  itself  on  their  aunt  should  yield  to  their 
mother's  authority  and  take  itself  off  was  a  confi- 
dent conclusion,  and  they  pleased  themselves  with 
the  thought  of  setting  a  particularly  good  break- 
fast before  her,  when  she  should  come  in  cold  and 
hungry  from  the  ride.  Sue  even  suggested  that  the 
house  should  be  set  to  rights  and  the  work  done 
generally  as  a  special  surprise. 

The  hour  for  breakfast  at  the  farm  was  early. 
If  health,  wealth,  and  wisdom  were  the  unfailing 
rewards  for  punctual  habits  in  rising  and  retiring, 
the  deacon  could  have  read  his  title  clear  to  the 
threefold  blessing.  That  he  had  missed  the  second 
part,  however,  did  not  trouble  him,  for  he  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  the  least  of  the  three, 
and  as  for  the  first,  no  man  enjoyed  it  in  heartier 
measure. 

Promptly  at  five  o'clock  his  brisk  knock  sounded 
on  the  door  of  his  daughters'  room.  Bertha  was 
out  of  bed  almost  before  it  had  ended,  but  Sue, 
who  was  always  sleepy  in  the  morning,  rubbed  her 
eyes  for  some  moments  before  she  could  fairly  rouse 
herself  to  the  fact  of  the  call. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said  at  last,  "is  it  possible  that 
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mother  gets  up  every  day  at  this  time  of  night  ? 
I  declare  it  seems  to  me  only  in  the  small  hours 
yet." 

"  Well,  it  isn't,"  said  Bertha.  "  Father  said  he'd 
call  us  at  five,  and  if  you  intend  to  do  any  of  the 
work  you  mentioned  last  night,  you'd  better  get 
up." 

There  is  probably  nothing  more  exasperating  to 
a  sleepy  person  than  an  allusion  to  the  things  he 
meant  to  accomplish  in  the  morning  when  he  went 
to  bed  the  night  before.  Sue  sank  back  among 
the  pillows  with  a  groan. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said  presently,  regarding 
her  sister  with  half-shut  eyes,  "  I  think  it's  a  beau- 
tiful way  they  have  in  some  countries  of  serving 
breakfast  to  people  in  bed.  If  I  were  rich  now 
and  had  a  lot  of  servants,  I'd  have  toast  and 
coffee  brought  to  me  every  morning  before  I  got 
up." 

Bertha  paused  in  the  buttoning  of  her  shoes 
long  enough  to  send  a  disgusted  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  bed.  "  Well,  I  wouldn't,"  she  said 
with  emphasis.  "  It's  a  lazy,  shiftless  way,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  my  breakfast  brought  to  me  in  bed 
if  I  had  forty  servants." 

"  Well,   I    don't    know    about   its    being   a   lazy, 
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shiftless  way/'  said  Sue,  opening  her  eyes  a  little 
wider  and  raising  herself  on  her  elbow.  "  Evex 
so  many  people  do  it  in  Germany,  and  the  Germans 
are  not  lazy  and  shiftless ;  they're  just  as  smart 


as  we  are.' 


Bertha's  expression  grew  a  trifle  rigid,  but  she 
was  nothing  if  not  fair-minded.  She  was,  more- 
over, discreet,  and  she  had  no  idea  of  letting  Sue 
waste  any  small  stirrings  of  energy  she  might  feel 
in  an  argument  with  her  at  this  time  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  Well,  it  may  be  a  good  enough  way  for 
Germans,  or  for  any  other  foreigners,"  she  said  with 
deliberation,  "  but  we  are  Americans.  We  have 
our  own  ways,  and  for  my  part  I  don't  want  to 
copy  any  of  theirs."  And  with  this  worthy  sen- 
timent, the  daughter  of  the  Puritans  descended 
with  a  very  business-like  air  to  the  rooms  below. 

Sue's  conscience  was  not  sluggish  enough  to  let 
her  stay  among  the  pillows  after  this,  and  though 
her  toilet  was  not  made  quite  as  carefully  as  her 
sister's,  she  was  not  many  minutes  behind  her  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  menu  for  breakfast  had  been  decided  already. 
There  was  no  thought  of  serving  the  remains  of 
the  Thanksgiving  turkey.  That  must  be  reserved 
for  dinner.  Dried  beef  cooked  in  cream  would 
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answer  the  purpose  of  breakfast,  and  was  a  dish 
always  acceptable  to  the  family.  Bertha  chipped 
the  thin  pink  slices,  stirred  up  a  pan  of  graham 
gems,  and  browned  the  little  cakes  made  of  yester- 
day's mashed  potato,  while  Sue  set  the  table  and 
roused  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  which 
last  office  she  performed,  after  the  fashion  of  most 
people  who  have  with  difficulty  pulled  themselves 
out  of  bed,  in  a  quite  stern  and  peremptory 
manner. 

Everything  was  moving  prosperously :  the  coffee 
had  been  put  back  to  settle,  the  meat  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dished,  and  Kit  had  been  despatched 
to  the  barn  to  call  the  men,  when  suddenly,  and 
with  as  little  warning  of  its  coming  as  if  the  peace- 
ful sky  had  sent  out  a  peal  of  thunder,  an  amaz- 
ing thing  happened.  There  had  been  no  sound 
of  wheels  in  the  yard,  the  busy  workers  in  the 
kitchen  had  not  noted  an  approaching  step,  when 
the  door  opened  and  in  walked  Mrs.  Orcutt.  But 
the  manner  of  her  coming!  Her  clothes  were 
covered  with  dust,  and  the  thing  on  her  head  was 
crushed  out  of  all  resemblance  to  a  bonnet;  she 
was  white  as  a  sheet,  except  for  a  great  bruise 
on  her  forehead  from  which  the  blood  was  oozing; 
she  supported  her  right  arm  with  her  left  hand, 
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as   if  it  were  unable  to  bear  its  own  weight,  and 
she  staggered  as  she  walked,  like  one  about  to  fall. 

"  Mother ! '  cried  Bertha,  springing  to  her  side, 
and  "  Mother ! '  shrieked  Sue,  standing  like  one 
petrified,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

She  looked  at  them  with  an  attempted  smile, 
but  the  effect  was  ghastly.  "  Don't  —  be  —  scared ! ' 
she  whispered,  as  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  then 
her  eyes  closed,  her  head  fell  back,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Reuben  Orcutt  fainted 
dead  away. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  describe  what  followed; 
how  the  younger  children,  prevented  from  closing 
about  their  mother,  huddled  in  a  corner  and  sobbed 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break;  how  Sue  lifted  a 
fearful  cry  in  the  direction  of  the  barn,  and  the 
deacon,  flying  at  the  sound,  rushed  upon  the  scene 
in  an  agony  of  distress  and  terror.  Bertha  was 
the  only  one  who  kept  her  head,  and  even  she 
was  almost  unnerved  when  her  mother,  opening 
her  eyes  at  last,  lifted  on  them  all  a  look  of  return- 
ing consciousness.  Kit  was  already  riding  the  horse 
bareback  to  the  village  for  a  doctor.  Kit  had 
been  called  a  tomboy  sometimes,  and  the  family 
were  thankful  at  this  moment  that  she  really  had 
some  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  one. 
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Little  by  little,  as  Mrs.  Orcutt  could  speak,  the 
story  came  out;  but  it  was  the  hired  man  from 
Jonas  SewelFs  who  presently  reached  the  house, 
panting,  frightened,  but  physically  sound,  who  gave 
the  full  account  of  the  catastrophe.  He  had  started 
with  Mrs.  Orcutt,  as  agreed  the  night  before,  but 
when  past  the  village  something  had  given  way 
in  the  harness.  The  horse  was  young  and  easily 
frightened.  He  thought  he  had  soothed  her,  and 
got  out  of  the  buggy  to  repair  the  trouble ;  but 
the  sudden  barking  of  an  ill-conditioned  dog  had 
renewed  her  fright.  Before  he  could  get  to  her 
head,  she  had  broken  away ;  and,  goaded  by  the 
disordered  harness,  had  torn  madly  down  the  road 
with  Mrs.  Orcutt  alone  in  the  buggy. 

Mrs.  Orcutt  was  a  woman  of  nerve,  but  she  had 
never  boasted  her  skill  as  a  horsewoman,  and  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed  would  have  taxed 
a  skill  and  muscle  of  no  ordinary  quality.  Sud- 
denly, at  a  turn  of  the  road,  there  was  a  crash. 
The  light  vehicle,  disengaged  from  the  horse,  was 
flung  on  its  side,  and  Mrs.  Orcutt,  after  a  moment 
of  excruciating  pain,  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  the  wreck  of  the 
buggy  around  her.  How  she  managed  to  gather 
herself  up,  she  never  knew ;  but  do  it  she  did,  and 
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somehow  walked  the  distance  which  lay  between 
her  and  home.  That  her  right  arm  was  broken 
was  plain,  and  the  pain  which  darted  through  her 
side  with  every  movement  suggested  internal  in- 
jury. She  made  as  little  of  this,  however,  as  pos- 
sible. It  couldn't  be  so  very  bad,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  walk,  she  whispered  to  her  dis- 
tressed family;  but  the  girls,  at  least,  found  little 
comfort  in  this.  They  knew  something  of  the 
human  anatomy,  but  they  also  knew  their  mother, 
and  they  had  an  inward  conviction  that  if  every 
joint  in  her  physical  backbone  had  been  dislocated, 
her  moral  one  would  have  survived  the  shock,  and 
somehow  enabled  her  to  get  home. 

The  doctor  came  at  last,  and  his  face  was  very 
grave  when  at  length  he  left  his  patient.  Besides 
the  broken  arm  there  were  two  fractured  ribs,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether 
other  injuries  had  been  sustained.  The  situation 
was  a  serious  one.  Her  splendid  constitution  and 
perfect  courage  were  on  her  side,  but  there  were 
dangers  not  to  be  ignored,  and  her  condition  would 
require  the  best  of  care. 

That  was  a  day  such  as  never  had  been  known 
before  in  the  Orcutt  family.  The  breakfast,  fairly 
cold  when  at  last  it  was  remembered,  was  scarcely 
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tasted,  and  but  for  the  appetites  of  the  younger 
children,  which  in  spite  of  grief  had  rallied  by 
dinner-time,  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  must  have 
waited  another  day  for  its  final  consumption.  The 
deacon  spent  his  time  in  the  house,  vibrating  be- 
tween his  wife  and  the  neighbors  at  the  door,  who 
began  to  call  one  after  another  as  the  news  of  the 
accident  spread.  The  duty  of  answering  their  ques- 
tions fell  to  him,  and  he  performed  it  with  such 
inexpressible  dejection  of  manner,  that  they  shook 
their  heads  as  they  went  away,  and  were  liable  to 
report  four  ribs  instead  of  two,  when  they  met  the 
next  inquirer. 

As  for  Sue  and  Bertha,  they  did  the  household 
work  in  an  almost  complete  silence.  The  bustle 
of  preparation  for  that  new  term  at  the  Academy, 
which  had  filled  the  house  for  the  last  week,  had 
stopped.  For  hours  neither  of  them  once  alluded 
to  the  plan  which  had  so  lately  engrossed  them. 
Perhaps  for  a  while  they  really  forgot  it.  Then 
their  eyes  began  to  meet  in  a  questioning  silence, 
and  Sue  whispered  at  last,  "  There'll  be  no  Acad- 
emy for  us  this  term,  Bertha."  And  Bertha  an- 
swered steadily,  "  No,  we  couldn't  leave  her,  unless 
she  were  better." 

But  Hope  had  been  a  dweller  in  that  house  too 
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long  to  make  an  easy  departure.  With  the  coming 
of  another  day  the  world  seemed  somehow  brighter. 
The  deacon  who,  in  spite  of  the  good  care  he  had 
£aken  of  his  patient  through  the  night,  had  yet 
enjo}red  some  comfortable  naps,  was  more  like  him- 
self. Mrs.  Orcutt  was  distinctly  cheerful,  and  when 
the  doctor,  after  his  early  visit,  announced  that  no 
fever  had  set  in,  and  all  was  apparently  going 
well,  the  spirits  of  the  family  began  to  revive. 

Mrs.  Orcutt  had  a  consultation  with  Bertha  as 
to  the  work  of  the  day,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of 
this,  as  the  latter  met  Sue  for  a  moment  in  the 
pantry,  that  she  said  quietly :  "  Sue,  it  won't  be 
necessary  for  us  ~both  to  stay  at  home.  Mother 
said  so  herself,  just  now/' 

A  light  leaped  into  Sue's  gray  eyes.     "  Then  you 
shall   be   the   one   to  go,  Bertha ;    that's  settled ! ' 
she  said  eagerly. 

Her  father  called  her  at  that  moment,  and  she 
answered  him  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  gay.  It 
was  Bertha  who,  standing  alone  in  the  pantry,  with 
her  head  bent  and  her  eyes  on  the  floor,  looked 
unmistakably  grave,  and  it  was  she  who,  half  an 
hour  later,  renewed  the  subject. 

They  had  seated  themselves  at  the  kitchen  table 
to  pick  over  the  beans,  which  should  be  baked  for  to- 
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morrow's  breakfast.  "  Sue,"  said  Bertha,  suddenly, 
letting  a  little  handful  of  the  smooth  white  beans 
drop  slowly  through  her  fingers,  "  this  is  Saturday, 
and  we've  got  to  get  everything  settled.  There's 
no  use  beating  round  the  bush.  Don't  you  see  that 
Tm  the  one  to  stay  at  home  with  mother  ? ' 

Sue's  eyes  widened,  and  her  own  handful  of  beans 
dropped  into  the  pan  with  a  clatter.  "  If  I  did  see 
it,"  she  said  impetuously,  "  I  should  be  a  selfish 
wretch.  What !  you,  who  have  had  only  one  term 
at  the  Academy,  stay  at  home,  and  I  who  have  had 
three  — ' 

"  Only  one  and  two  halves,  Sue,"  interrupted 
Bertha,  with  a  sober  little  smile.  "  You've  worked 
as  hard  as  I  to  go  back  and  have  had  it  more  steadily 


in  view.' 


"What  difference  does  that  make?'  cried  Sue. 
"  Perhaps  I've  talked  more  about  it ;  I  always  do. 
But  there's  a  justice  in  this  thing,  and  you  shan't 
set  it  aside." 

"And  after  Mr.  Hermon  has  done  so  much  to 
help  you,  it  would  be  a  real  disappointment  to  him 
if  you  shouldn't  go  back,"  pursued  Bertha,  seeming 
to  ignore  the  last  remark. 

Sue's  face  clouded  for  a  moment,  then  she  burst 
out,  "He'd  despise  me  if  he  knew  I'd  gobbled  up 
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the  only  chance  and  left  you  without  any,  and  I 
should  despise  myself  too.  Oh  Bertha,  don't  let's 
talk  of  such  a  thing !  You  know  you  said  Thanks- 
giving day  that  you  didn't  believe  I  cared  half  as 
much  for  the  new  term  as  you  do." 

Bertha's  eyes  lost  their  little  smile,  "  And  I  care 
for  it  now,  Sue,"  she  said  brokenly ;  "  I  don't  pretend 
anything  else.  It  means  more  than  I  can  tell  to 
give  it  up.  But  it's  a  question  of  what  is  best." 
She  grew  a  little  pale,  then  added  bravely,  "  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  I  could  do  more  here  at  home 
than  you  could." 

"  Oh  Bertha,"  cried  Sue,  the  tears  rushing  into 
her  eyes.  "I  knew  that  was  what  you'd  think, 
and  'twould  be  the  truth  if  I  didn't  try  awfully 
hard.  But  I  will  try.  Why,  you  all  know  that 
when  I  give  my  mind  to  a  thing  — '  she  smiled  a 
wan  sort  of  smile  —  "I  always  get  along,  and  I'll 
think  of  nothing  else,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  but 
taking  care  of  mother  and  doing  the  work." 

Bertha  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.     They  sat 

Doking   at  each  other  in  utter  silence,  each  with 

he  face  of  one  who  was  pleading  for  some  cherished 

hope,  not  with  the  look  of  one  who  was  giving  it 

up.     The  entrance  of  their  father,  at  that  moment, 

was  a  relief. 
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"Father,"  cried  Sue,  "come  and  sit  down  here. 
We're  talking  about  something,  and  you  must  help 
us  decide.  We  thought  yesterday  we  should  both 
stay  at  home  with  mother,  but  she  says  to-day  that 
it  need  be  only  one." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  deacon,  his  face  growing  troubled 
as  he  saw  the  question  that  was  coming.  "  She 
said  so  to  me  in  the  night.  She  had  a  remarkable 
night,  all  things  considered." 

"  And,  father,"  interrupted  Bertha,  determined 
that  the  issue  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  an 
instant,  "  the  question  is  which  of  us  shall  stay.  It 
seems  to  me  I  am  the  one.  Sue  is  in  the  regular 
course  at  the  Academy  now,  and  we  have  all  thought 
that  nothing  would  interrupt  it.  It's  different  with 
me,  and  besides,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  I  could 
do  more  here  than  she  can." 

"  And  I,"  cried  Sue,  trying  to  speak  as  calmly, 
"  say  that  because  I've  been  at  the  Academy  so  long 
it's  only  fair  that  Bertha  should  have  the  chance 
now.  I  know  I'm  not  worth  as  much  at  home  as 
she  is,  —  nor  anywhere  else  for  that  matter, — but 
I'll  try  my  best ;  and  with  the  doctor  to  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  mother,  and  mother  to  give  me  directions 
about  things  out  here,  I  do  believe  we  could  get 
along.  Now,  father,  choose." 
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The  situation  was  a  serious  one  for  the  deacon. 
He  looked  from  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  other 
with  his  eyes  growing  moist.  He  cleared  his  voice 
repeatedly  and  then,  as  the  girls  felt,  braced  him- 
self for  an  heroic  effort. 

"  Well,  girls,  it's  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  decide," 
he  said  slowly.  "  I've  been  thinking  of  it  all  the 
morning,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  your  mother 
has  too.  I  must  say  that,  considering  Bertha  is 
the  oldest  and  has  had  only  one  term,  it  looks  to 
me  as  you  say,  Sue,  only  fair  that  she  should  be 
the  one  to  go  to  the  Academy  this  winter."  (Sue 
sent  a  triumphant  glance  at  Bertha.)  "But  on  the 
other  hand,"  he  added  hastily,  "  there's  a  good 
deal  in  what  she  says  about  its  breaking  into  your 
course  worse  than  hers,  and  I  can't  deny  that 
'twould  be  a  wonderful  comfort  to  have  her  at 
home  while  your  mother  is  so  poorly."  The  tri- 
umphant expression  transferred  itself  to  Bertha's 
face  now,  and  the  deacon  added  with  still  greater 
haste,  "  Not  but  that  I  have  every  confidence  in 
you,  Sue.  I  never  knew  you  to  come  out  second 
best  when  you  went  into  a  thing  with  all  your 
heart,  and  I  haven't  a  doubt  you'd  fill  the  bill 
to  a  dot.  But  as  I  was  saying,  Bertha  being  the 
oldest  has,  of  course,  had  more  experience,  and  — ' 
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The  perspiration  fairly  stood  upon  the  good 
man's  face.  Fortunately  for  him  he  realized  his 
own  inadequacy  to  the  situation.  "  My  dears,"  he 
said  suddenly,  turning  in  the  direction  of  his  wife's 
room,  "  was  that  your  mother  calling  ?  I  guess  I'd 
better  step  back  and  see  if  she  wants  anything," 
and  with  this  he  beat  an  unceremonious  retreat. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  girls  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment,  then  broke  into  a  laugh.  It 
was  the  first  sound  of  the  sort  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  house  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  they 
both  felt  rather  ashamed  the  next  instant.  Kit, 
who  was  washing  milk-pails  in  the  backroom, 
stuck  her  head  in  at  the  door  and  filled  the  pause 
that  followed. 

"  There's  one  thing  I  hope  you  take  into 
account,"  she  said ;  "  I'm  here,  and  I  shan't  go  to 
school  till  mother's  better.  I  guess  I  shall  count 
for  something,  whichever  of  you  stays.  For  that 
matter" — her  head  disappeared  again,  and  the 
words  came  back  accompanied  by  a  brisk  rattle  of 
pails  —  "I  guess  mother'd  worry  less  over  things 
if  she  knew  Bertha  was  here." 

Sue  gave  a  startled  glance  at  Bertha.  She  felt, 
with  a  sudden  twinge,  that  her  clever  little  sister 
had  touched  the  heart  of  the  question.  Bertha, 
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however,  did  not  return  the  glance.  She  was 
looking  steadily  at  the  beans. 

Somehow  neither  of  them  was  surprised  when 
their  father  came  tip-toeing  into  the  kitchen  a  few 
minutes  later.  He  had  lost  his  agitated  look,  but 
was  evidently  feeling  very  sober.  "Girls,"  he  said, 
"your  mother  wants  to  see  you  for  a  little  while. 
I  guess  you'd  better  go  in  right  now." 

Mrs.  Orcutt  smiled  at  them  both  as  they  entered 
the  room.  Her  fine  clear  eyes  had  partly  lost  the 
look  of  suffering  which  filled  them  yesterday.  The 
bruise  on  her  forehead  was  darker  than  before, 
but  her  brown  hair,  touched  with  gray,  fell  across 
it  in  a  long,  soft  wave.  The  bandaged  arm  lay 
stiffly  on  her  breast,  but  the  free  hand  motioned 
her  daughters  to  her  side.  They  sat  down,  feeling 
sure  of  the  errand  for  which  they  had  been  sent. 
There  would  be  no  evasion  of  the  issue  now,  they 
knew  that,  and  they  knew,  too,  that  the  decision 
she  made  would  be  just  and  final. 

"  Girls,"  she  began  in  her  steady  voice,  "  I  know 
you  are  thinking  of  the  Academy  this  morning, 
and  so  am  I.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  hurts  me 
—  it  is  worse  to  me  than  any  other  part  of  the 
pain  —  that  this  affair  of  mine  should  have  broken 
so  terribly  into  your  plans." 
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"  Mother ! '  burst  out  Sue,  but  her  mother  lifted 
a  silencing  finger.  It  was  not  best  for  Sue,  per- 
haps not  for  herself  either,  that  the  impulsive  girl 
should  say  what  trembled  on  her  lips  at  that 
moment. 

"  I  know  how  generous  you  both  are  and  how 
devoted  to  me/'  she  went  on  quietly,  "and  I 
know  you  are  each  urging  your  claim  to  stay,  and 
your  right  to  give  up  to  the  other.  But  we  must 
make  no  mistake.  It  is  not  necessary  for  both  of 
you  to  be  here,  and  it  is  necessary  for  one."  She 
paused  for  just  an  instant,  then,  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  in  her  voice,  said :  "  Sue,  my  dear 
child,  go  back  to  Merton,  and  do  your  work  in 
such  a  way  that  you  will  be  a  help  and  strength 
to  us  all  by  and  by.  Bertha,  stay  with  me.  It 
will  be  a  comfort  every  hour  to  know  that  you 
are  here." 

There  was  a  moment  of  perfect  silence ;  then  Sue 
bent  and  kissed  her  mother's  hand,  and,  blind  with 
tears,  made  her  way  out  of  the  room. 

The  preparations  for  Merton,  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  interrupted,  were  resumed  now,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  stripped  of  all  their  joyous 
bustle.  Sue  was  to  drive  through  with  her  father 
on  Monday,  and  it  had  been  settled  almost  with- 
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out  words  that  she  should  keep  house  for  herself. 
She  must  husband  the  sum  of  her  earnings,  and  it 
would  have  tallied  ill  with  her  claim  of  ability  to 
take  her  mother's  place  in  the  home  if  she  had 
flinched  from  the  task  of  taking  care  of  herself 
in  those  two  little  rooms  at  Merton. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  both  her  and  Bertha 
that  the  work  they  had  to  do  left  little  time  for 
brooding.  But  there  was  one  ray  of  genuine  com- 
fort which  fell  across  the  sadness  of  that  day,  and 
it  emanated  from  the  cheerful  soul  of  their  father. 
His  spirits  had  risen  in  a  surprising  manner  since 
the  decision  had  been  made,  and  though  Sue  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  it  was  what  he  had  really 
wished,  she  forgave  him  on  the  score  of  his  hope- 
fulness now. 

It  was  not  at  all  improbable,  in  his  opinion,  that 
by  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  Bertha  herself  might 
be  back  in  Merton.  Take  his  word  for  it,  their 
mother  would  surprise  everybody  by  the  rapidity 
of  her  recovery.  A  broken  arm  never  kept  any- 
body in  bed  long,  and  as  for  fractured  ribs,  —  well, 
it  was  remarkable  how  his  view  of  that  calamity 
had  changed  since  yesterday.  Now  that  he  thought 
of  it,  Lem  Fosgit,  a  former  neighbor,  had  broken 
a  couple  of  his,  falling  from  a  load  of  wood  one 
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winter,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  remember,  was  never 
laid  up  at  all.  He  believed  he  wore  a  plaster  for 
a  while,  and  he  knew  he  did  considerable  grunting, 
but  he  was  around  like  other  folks;  and  he,  the 
deacon,  was  confident  that  Mrs.  Orcutt  would  not 
be  surpassed  by  anybody  —  certainly  not  a  man  —  in 
her  ability  to  put  up  with  an  inconvenience  of  that 
sort.  When  once  she  began  to  get  about  the  house, 
why,  with  Kit  out  of  school  and  himself  to  lend  a 
hand  (at  this  point  he  winked  significantly),  Bertha 
would  be  released  from  her  post,  and  come  back 
to  Merton  flying. 

All  this  was  consoling  to  Sue  in  a  high  degree, 
and  even  Bertha  did  not  seem  to  think  her  father's 
forecast  wholly  improbable.  "  We  won't  count  on 
it  too  much,  Sue,"  she  whispered,  when  they  were 
alone  together ;  "  but  it  can't  be  wrong  to  hope, 
and  we  will  hope  a  little." 

There  was  still  a  Sunday  before  the  dreaded  sepa- 
ration. It  was  a  dear  day  to  Sue,  who,  much  to 
her  satisfaction,  was  left  with  Bertha  in  charge  of 
the  invalid,  while  the  deacon  and  the  younger  girls 
went  dutifully  to  church.  But  it  passed  too  soon, 
and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  the  family 
were  sad  and  silent  when  they  gathered  in  the 
mother's  room  in  the  evening. 
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It  was  the  household  custom  in  the  Sabbath  twi- 
light for  each  member  of  the  family  to  recite  a 
hymn.  Never  had  it  been  omitted  since  the  oldest 
child  could  bear  her  part,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
triumphs  of  the  struggle  out  of  babyhood  when  the 
youngest  added  her  mite.  It  was  an  episode  in  the 
home  life  as  sweet  and  tender  as  any  which  the  week 
brought  round,  and  perhaps  the  "  good  memory," 
which  outsiders  sometimes  remarked  as  peculiar  to 
the  family,  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
simple  custom. 

To-night  the  deacon  started  off  with : 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way," 

his  voice  a  little  shaky  at  first,  but  having  the  ring 
of  a  manly  confidence,  as  he  ended : 

"Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face." 

Mrs.  Orcutt  followed  with  Luther's  Hymn,  in  a 
voice  firm  and  steady,  as  became  it ;  and  Bertha, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  recited  the  sweet  old 
verses  beginning : 

"  Father,  whatever  of  earthly  bliss 
Thy  sovereign  will  denies." 
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It  was  more  than  Sue  could  bear.  Her  heart  had 
been  dangerously  full  for  some  minutes,  but  it  was 
ready  to  burst  with  that  word  of  Bertha's.  She 
let  the  younger  girls,  one  after  another,  render  their 
parts  in  a  helpless  putting  off  of  her  own,  then 
struck  suddenly  into  : 

"  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high," 

in  a  voice  which  was  almost  fierce  in  the  effort  to 
hold  it  steady. 

She  had  not  chosen  with  quite  her  usual  taste, 
thought  her  father,  but  the  mother,  at  least,  under- 
stood, and  she  held  the  tear-wet  face  to  her  own  with 
a  caressing  touch,  when  Sue  bent  over  her  pillow  a 
little  later  for  a  good-night  kiss. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BACK   IN   MERTON. 

TT  was  a  delicious  morning  when  Sue  and  her 
-*-  father  set  off  for  Merton.  A  soft  light  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  world  was  full 
of  sunshine  and  the  jingle  of  bells.  It  was  hardly  in 
human  nature,  certainly  not  in  Sue's,  to  miss  the 
feeling  of  hope  and  gladness  which  came  with  it 
all,  and  almost  before  she  knew  it,  the  bitterness  of 
the  good  by  had  half  gone  from  her  heart. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  good  by  had  been  gotten 
over  better  than  she  had  expected.  Mrs.  Orcutt 
had  given  no  chance  for  a  breaking  down  at  her  bed- 
side, and  had  mingled  her  own  last  word  with  a 
friendly  message  to  Mrs.  Porter.  The  younger  chil- 
dren were  busy  getting  themselves  and  their  belong- 
ings ready  for  the  start  to  the  district  school,  and 
too  much  absorbed  to  be  pathetic  over  Sue.  Bertha 
looked  a  little  pale,  but  was  in  demand  in  half-a- 
dozen  places  at  once,  and  seemed,  if  possible,  more 
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practical  and  energetic  than  usual.  She  accompanied 
her  father  and  sister  to  the  sleigh,  then  remembered 
that  the  soapstone  she  had  heated  for  their  use  had 
been  forgotten,  and  dashed  back  into  the  house  to 
get  it.  A  soapstone  is  as  unsentimental  as  a  warm- 
ing pan,  and  the  time  she  spent  in  putting  it  under 
the  travellers'  feet,  and  in  charging  Sue  not  to  forget 

'  O         O  O 

to  heat  it  for  her  father  on  his  return,  quite  monopo- 
lized the  moment  which  might  have  been  given  to  tears. 
They  parted  calmly,  and  Sue,  who  did  not  venture 
to  look  back,  knew  by  the  sound  of  the  closing  door 
that  her  sister  was  not  standing  at  the  threshold  to 
watch  her  go. 

The  welcome  which  awaited  them  at  Deacon 
Porter's  could  not  have  been  more  cordial  had  the 
tired  travellers  been  members  of  the  family  return- 
ing home,  but  the  hearty  "  Come  in,  come  in,"  had 
hardly  sounded  before  the  question  followed,  "  But 
where's  Bertha?' 

It  was  a  long  story  as  the  deacon  told  it,  but  there 
was  no  flagging  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  kind 
old  friends  and  the  sorrowful  ejaculations  of  "  Dear 
me  ! '  "  Why-ee  !  '  with  which  it  was  frequently 
interrupted,  inspired  him  to  yet  fuller  and  more  ani- 
mated detail. 

"  Well,  it's  a  strange  dispensation  of  Providence," 
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said  Deacon  Porter  with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head, 
when  the  other  had  at  length  come  to  a  full  stop ; 
"  and  looking  at  it  from  a  merely  human  p'int  of 
view,  it  does  seem  amazing  untimely." 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  that,"  said  Deacon  Orcutt 
with  heartfelt  assent.  "  You  couldn't  have  picked 
out  a  worse  time  for  Mrs.  Orcutt  to  be  laid  up  if 
you'd  hunted  through  a  lifetime.  But  these  things 
are  beyond  our  control,  and  we've  no  right  to 


murmur.' 


"  No  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Porter,  and  she  added  with 
a  gentle  sigh,  "  But  when  it  comes  to  that,  you  can't 
pick  out  a  convenient  time  for  a  woman  to  be  sick, 
at  least  not  a  woman  with  a  family."  Then,  with  a 
comforting  glance  at  Sue,  "  But  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  your  father  was  in  the  right  of  it,  and  she  may  be 
round  again  real  soon.  We'll  keep  a  lookout  for 
Bertha,  and  till  she  comes  I  know  you'll  get  along 
beautifully.  We  shall  count  you  one  of  the  family, 
even  if  you  do  get  your  own  meals,  and  if  you  want 
a  little  help  about  anything,  why,  you  must  call  on 
me  just  as  you  would  on  your  mother." 

It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed,  and 
Deacon  Orcutt  could  not  help  expressing  just  here 
his  profound  and  grateful  conviction  that  the  lines 
had  fallen  to  his  daughters  in  a  wondrously  pleas- 
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ant  place  when  they  found  rooms  under  the  roof 
of  the  Porters ;  but  the  Porters  simply  would  not 
let  him  enlarge  on  that  point,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man's brisk"  inquiry,  whether  he  could  not  help  in 
bringing  the  things  from  the  sleigh  to  the  house, 
made  an  effectual  digression. 

There  was  really  not  much  to  be  done  in  Sue's 
behalf,  for  the  rooms  were  still  furnished  just  as 
they  were  a  year  before.  She  had  only  to  return 
to  her  possession  of  them,  and  her  father,  after 
seeing  that  her  light  trunk  was  in  place,  and  cer- 
tain deposits  made  in  cellar  and  pantry,  might 
have  set  out  on  the  homeward  journey  had  there 
been  only  himself  to  consider ;  but  "  A  merciful  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,"  as  he  quoted  (not 
quite  correctly)  to  his  brother  deacon,  and  he  was 
much  too  merciful  to  start  till  his  horse  had  taken 
the  needed  rest.  Then  he  was  off,  and  it  should 
be  noted  to  Sue's  credit  that  the  soapstone  at  his 
feet  was  as  warm  as  when  Bertha  herself  had 
heated  it. 

It  was  in  the  girl's  heart  to  go  straight  to  Mr. 
Hermon  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  her  father's  bells 
had  died  away,  but  she  managed  to  wait  until 
evening.  The  light  in  his  study  windows,  as  she 
approached  his  house,  assured  her  that  he  was 
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there.  It  was  a  familiar  spot  to  her  now,  and 
there  was  no  flutter  at  her  heart,  except  one  of 
eager  longing,  as  she  stood  on  the  porch  waiting 
the  answer  to  her  ring.  It  came  quickly,  and  there 
was  a  smile  of  welcome  from  the  lady  of  the  house 
as  she  saw  who  was  the  caller.  She  did  not  take 
the  trouble  now  to  precede  her  to  the  study.  No 
one  knew  the  way  better  than  Sue. 

She  gave  a  quick  knock  at  the  door,  then 
turned  the  knob  and,  with  her  face  at  the  open- 
ing, said,  "  May  I  come  in  ?  ' 

The  schoolmaster  was  sitting  by  the  table  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  but  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
the  covers  of  it  went  together,  and  he  was  at  the 
threshold  almost  before  she  had  crossed  it. 

u  I  was  sure  you'd  be  here  this  evening.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  only  a  few  minutes  ago,"  he  said, 
shaking  her  hand  with  fatherly  warmth,  "but  I 
rather  thought  your  sister  would  come  with  you." 

The  light  which  had  kindled  in  her  face  at  the 
sight  of  his  died  suddenly  out  of  it.  "  Oh  Mr. 
Hermon,"  she  said,  "  Bertha  didn't  come  back. 
Something  happened  at  the  end  that  upset  all  our 
plans." 

She  drew  the  chair  which  had  come  to  be 
known  as  hers  opposite  to  his,  and  sitting  down, 
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told  him  the  story  without  waiting  for  questions. 
It  was  briefly  done.  She  had  no  heart  to  enlarge 
on  any  of  the  mournful  details. 

His  face  was  full  of  sympathetic  interest  as  he 
listened.  "  I'm  sorry  for  this,  very  sorry,"  he  said 
when  she  had  finished.  "  Your  mother  has  the 
worst  of  it,  of  course,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
severe  disappointment  to  Bertha  not  to  come  back. 
I  wish  she  might  have  been  here." 

"  She  ought  to  have  been  here,"  cried  Sue,  car- 
ried by  his  look  and  tone  straight  back  to  that 
first  protesting  mood  of  her  own  when  she  had 
pleaded  her  right  to  stay  in  Bertha's  stead.  "  It 
wasn't  fair  that  she  should  be  left  behind,  when 
she's  had  only  one  term  here  and  I  have  had  so 
many.  Oh,  you  must  think  I'm  a  lump  of  selfish- 
ness to  let  her  ! ' 

"No-o,  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Mr.  Herrnon 
with  a  quiet  smile.  "  I  think  your  sister  had 
hard  work  to  persuade  you  that  it  was  her  place 
to  act  as  nurse  instead  of  yours.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
if  you  were  persuaded.  I  rather  think  you  yielded 
to  a  decision  you  could  not  oppose." 

Sue  swallowed  a  lump  in  her  throat.  It  was 
an  immense  comfort  to  feel  that  he  knew.  She 
did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  then  she  said  with 
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a  quivery  sort  of  smile  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  "  Mr.  Hermon,  don't  you  think  these  per- 
fectly unselfish  people  are  a  little  in  danger  of 
spoiling  some  of  the  rest  of  us  ?  What's  to  keep 
me,  for  instance,  who  am  not  a  bit  overstocked  in 
that  direction,  from  having  less  and  less  of  an 
inclination  to  sacrifice  myself  for  others,  if  I'm 
never  allowed  to  do  it  ?  It  really  looks  to  me  as 
if  persons  like  Bertha  might  have  something  to 
answer  for." 

Mr.  Hermon's  eyes  twinkled.  "Ah,"  he  said, 
"you'll  have  to  persuade  me  that  a  good  tree  can 
bring  forth  evil  fruit,  before  I  shall  admit  that 
downright  unselfishness  is  in  danger  of  doing  any 
harm  in  this  poor  old  world  of  ours.  Of  course, 
unselfish  people  may  make  mistakes  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  but  in  that  case  it's  the  judgment, 
not  the  feeling,  that's  at  fault.  And  let  me  tell 
you"  —  he  shook  his  finger  at  her  in  a  way  he 
had  — "  that  a  good  heart  and  a  poor  head  is  a 
combination  less  likely  to  make  hurtful  mistakes 
than  the  cleverest  head  that  was  ever  carried  with 
a  selfish  heart  behind  it.  But  in  this  affair  of  yours; 
I  must  say  I  think  the  judgment  was  right,  and  I 
shall  be  much  surprised  if  you  fail  to  let  your 
sister's  generosity  bring  you  all  the  good  it  may." 
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Sue  thought  of  the  word  her  mother  had  said  in 
that  hard  moment  when  she  had  bidden  her  come 
back  to  Merton,  and  was  silent. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  boarding  ? '  he  asked  in  another  moment. 

"  Oh?  I  shall  keep  house  by  myself  till  she 
comes,"  said  Sue ;  "  I  couldn't  think  of  paying  out 
my  money  for  board,  now  that  I'm  not  earning 
any." 

He  did  not  look  thoroughly  satisfied,  but  he 
made  no  objection.  "If  we  had  known," — he  be- 
gan, "  but  no,  it  was  time  for  you  to  stop  teaching, 
and  we  will  have  no  regrets.  If  you  manage  right, 
you  can  get  along.  But  take  care  of  yourself. 
There  will  be  your  danger.  Settle  how  much  you 
need  to  do  to  be  comfortable,  and  do  it  steadily. 
Let  the  extras  go,  but  be  decent.  And  above  all 
things  have  enough  to  eat.  I  lived  on  mush  and 
milk  one  term  at  college  and  thrived,  but  I  don't 
recommend  it  to  you.  Well,  do  the  best  you  can 
and  let  me  know  how  you  get  on." 

With  the  sight  of  a  caller  approaching  his  open 
door,  it  was  evident  that  lie  considered  his  inter- 
view with  Sue  at  an  end.  She  rose,  said  good 
night,  and  was  off  directly. 

She  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards  from  Mr.  Her- 
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moil's  gate  when  Dick  Julian  came  dashing  across 
the  street  to  join  her.  They  had  come  to  be  the 
easiest  kind  of  friends,  these  two.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  meet  as  often  as  they  had  for 
the  past  year,  not  only  in  the  class-room,  but  in  Mr. 
Hermon's  study,  and  that  each  should  be  in  his 
own  way  so  devoted  to  the  old  principal,  without 
its  forming  a  bond  of  more  than  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance. The  slight  awe  with  which  Dick  had  once 
regarded  Sue  was  quite  gone.  There  was  nothing 
extraordinary  about  her,  except  a  fashion  she  had 
of  studying  harder  than  was  at  all  reasonable,  and 
if  she  made  fewer  mistakes  than  some  of  them  in 
the  class-room,  Dick  had  discovered  that  she  made 
her  full  share  outside,  and  of  rather  a  more  pal- 
pable sort  than  the  ordinary.  In  fact,  he  had  de- 
cided that  she  was  a  girl  who  needed  to  have  some 
one  keep  a  friendly  eye  on  her  rather  more  than 
most  girls,  and  as  Alma  Lynn  had  gone  to  Europe 
to  complete  her  education,  he  had  appointed  himself 
to  the  post  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sue  had  not  fully 
grasped  this  attitude  of  his.  If  she  had,  she  would 
probably  have  resented  it,  but  she  honestly  liked 
Dick.  He  was  not  a  shining  light  in  the  classical 
division,  but  he  had  done  fairly  good  work  there 
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for  the  last  two  terms,  —  even  Mr.  Hermon  admitted 
that;  and  Dick  was,  in  ways  of  his  own,  a  really 
important  person  at  the  Academy.  He  was  easily 
its  most  popular  student,  and  his  perfect  loyalty  to 
Mr.  Hermon  and  the  school  went  far  at  times 
towards  smoothing  difficulties  which  the  absent- 
minded  ways  and  frequent  irascibility  of  the  princi- 
pal might  have  increased.  Without  really  knowing 
it  himself,  and  perhaps  without  Mr.  Hermon  know- 
ing it  either,  Dick  Julian  was  the  old  school-master's 
right-hand  man. 

For  an  instant  after  the  meeting,  Sue  fancied 
that  his  overtaking  her  was  accidental,  but  Dick 
disabused  her  of  the  idea  promptly. 

"Oh,  I  saw  you  in  Mr.  Hermon's  study,"  he 
said,  "  I  was  sitting  across  there  in  Fraser's  room, 
and  we  could  see  you  talking  away  like  two  old 


cronies.' 


Sue  inwardly  resolved  that  the  next  time  she 
had  an  evening  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Hermon  she 
would  pull  down  the  shades.  "  You  might  have 
come  over,"  she  remarked;  "it  would  have  saved 
you  the  trouble  of  gazing  in." 

"  Oh,  we  didn't  mind  the  trouble,"  laughed  Dick. 
"  We  rather  liked  it.  Besides,  I've  been  there 
once  to-day  and  that's  enough."  And  then  the 
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merry  note  went  out  of  his  voice  as  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  say,  I'm  awfully  sorry  about  your  mother  get- 
ting hurt  and  Bertha  not  coming  back.  I  was 
in  at  the  Porters'  just  after  you  went  out,  and 
she  told  me  all  about  it.  It's  tremendously  too 
bad." 

His  voice  was  so  genuinely  sympathetic  that  Sue 
could  not  help  feeling  grateful.  "  There's  no  use 
talking  about  it,"  she  said  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Of 
course  my  part  in  it  isn't  worth  mentioning,  but 
I  never  had  such  a  disappointment  in  my  life  as 
coming  back  this  term  without  Bertha." 

"It  must  have  been  fearful,"  said  Dick  with  feel- 
ing. "  Why,  you've  been  talking  and  planning  for 
it  all  the  fall."  And  then  he  added  with  an  elder 
brotherly  accent,  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  I  wouldn't 
advise  you  to  try  keeping  house  all  by  yourself; 
you  won't  get  along,  and  it'll  be  horribly  lonesome. 
You'd  better  come  over  to  Miss  Gilbert's  for  your 
meals.  It's  a  first-rate  place,  and  we're  going  to 
have  a  jolly  set  of  boarders  this  term." 

"I'd  better  come!'  repeated  Sue  impatiently. 
"Well,  I'd  better  know  where  the  money's  coming 
from  before  I  branch  out  like  that."  And  then, 
her  voice  melting  into  good-nature  again,  she  asked 
eagerly,  "Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many 
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new  scholars  this  term  ?  Are  all  the  old  ones 
back  ? " 

"  I  guess  all  of  our  class  are  here/*  said  Dick, 
who  had  spent  the  afternoon  taking  observations, 
"  and  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  new  fellows,  but  I 
don't  know  about  the  girls.  There's  one  new  one, 
though,  at  Miss  Gilbert's,  —  a  kind  of  cousin  of  hers 
from  the  West,  —  and  I've  an  idea  she's  just  the 
sort  of  girl  you'll  like." 

"H'm!  How  do  you  know  what  sort  I  like?"  de- 
manded Sue.  "You've  measured  her  since  morning, 
I  suppose,  and  you  think  you  understand  me  per- 
fectly. You're  giving  yourself  great  airs  to-night." 

Dick  made  haste  to  avow  his  conviction  of  the 
profound  and  mysterious  nature  of  girls.  Far  be 
it  from  him  to  profess  that  he  had  sounded  the 
depths  of  any  of  them.  And  then  he  added  gayly, 
"  But  you  see  if  I'm  not  right  about  your  liking 
this  one.  Her  name  is  Lyda  Beaucamp." 

They  said  good  night  at  Deacon  Porter's  gate, 
and  a  minute  later  Dick  ran  whistling  up  his  land- 
lady's steps,  and  Sue  was  mounting  the  stairs  that 
led  to  her  own  room. 

The  door  stood  a  little  ajar,  and  she  found  her- 
self in  a  pleasant  light  and  warmth  as  she  entered. 
Mrs.  Porter  ^ad  evidently  been  in  and  added  a 
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stick  of  the  dry  oak  wood  to  the  cheery  fire.  She 
had  lighted  the  student  lamp  too,  and  its  low  flame 
revealed  a  lovely  hyacinth  in  a  jar  on  the  table. 
Sue  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  pleasure  as  she  read  the  note  which  accom- 
panied the  gift.  It  was  from  one  of  the  beautiful 
homes  on  the  hill  which  had  furnished  two  of  her 
little  pupils.  How  s\veet  it  had  been  of  those  chil- 
dren to  bring  it,  how  lovely  that  she  should  have 
it  to-night,  she  said  to  herself,  and  then  she  sat 
down  in  the  low  rocker  by  the  fire  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  a  feeling  of  rest  and  comfort.  It  had 
been  growing  all  day,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
it.  It  had  deepened  with  the  visit  to  Mr.  Hermon, 
the  chat  with  Dick,  and  now  this  pretty  surprise 
in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room.  Perhaps  it  is  strange, 
but  somehow  Sue  Orcutt,  who  had  sternly  resolved 
that  nothing  and  nobody  should  comfort  her  for 
the  loss  of  Bertha,  felt  something  like  contentment 
stealing  over  her.  She  would  possibly  have  denied 
it,  but  the  noble  rage  which  had  filled  her  for  the 
last  three  days  over  her  inability  to  sacrifice  her- 
self for  others  was  dying  out.  It  appeared  that 
life  was  worth  living  still,  that  it  had  its  solaces 
in  this  blessed  place,  even  with  Bertha  gone. 
It  was  precisely  the  mood  for  a  visit  from  the  pen- 
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sive  muse.  We  have  kept  the  fact  in  the  back- 
ground, but  it  is  quite  time  for  us  to  confess  that, 
from  a  very  early  period,  Sue  Orcutt  had  been  sub- 
ject to  visitations  of  that  kind.  She  had  no  remem- 
brance of  the  time  when  to  weave  a  rhyme  or  spin  a 
story  had  not  been  to  her  the  dearest  of  delights. 
The  rhyming  she  had  kept  to  herself  as  far  as  she 
could,  but  with  the  story  telling  she  had  been  bolder, 
and  the  little  girls  at  home  really  doted  on  the  tales 
she  told  them,  though  that  regard  for  each  other's 
welfare,  which  usually  prevents  a  well-regulated  fam- 
ily from  letting  any  one  of  its  members  be  puffed  up 
with  a  sense  of  superiority,  had  kept  Sue's  youth- 
ful relatives  from  disclosing  the  full  extent  of  their 
satisfaction.  She  herself  took  no  special  pride  in 
her  stories.  It  was  poetry  through  which  in  ec- 
static moments  she  dreamed  of  immortalizing  the 
name  of  Orcutt. 

It  was  poetry,  of  course,  which  in  the  soft  deli- 
cious mood  of  the  hour  presently  tried  to  express 
itself.  There  came  an  idea  which  sent  a  sudden 
tingle  through  Sue's  veins,  and  then  a  rhythmic 
something  which  took  possession  of  her  and  made 
her  oblivious  of  passing  time,  as  she  paced  back  and 
forth  in  the  low-ceiled  room,  clasping  her  hands  now 
and  then  in  the  joy  of  a  flowing  phrase,  or  clenching 
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them  in  despair  of  one  which  would  stay  feeble  and 
stiff  in  spite  of  her. 

It  was  a  poem  of  four  stanzas  when  at  last  it 
was  finished :  a  poem  of  gentle  melancholy,  breath- 
ing the  sadness  of  life  and  the  frailty  of  mortal 
hopes.  Perhaps  its  gloom  was  really  the  deeper 
that  the  hopes  of  the  poetess  had  begun  to  revive. 
She  was  so  pleased  with  it  herself  that  she  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  any 
editor  who  was  on  the  lookout  for  true  poetry,  and 
she  decided  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  one  of  them 
without  delay.  She  had  sent  out  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  poems  before  in  the  course  of  her  life,  all  of 
which  had  returned  to  her  in  due  time,  like  doves  to 
their  windows,  but  she  bore  herself  stoutly  against 
the  recollection.  There  had  never  been  one  like 
this. 

She  made  a  neat  copy  in  the  morning,  wrote  a 
note  to  the  editor,  in  which  she  ventured  to  assure 
him  that  the  accompanying  verses  had  grown  out  of 
the  deep  experience  of  her  own  life ;  enclosed  a 
stamp  —  a  quite  unnecessary  formality  in  this  case, 
she  was  sure  —  and  posted  the  precious  document  on 
her  way  to  school.  The  last  act  she  performed  fur- 
tively, sliding  the  envelope  through  the  appointed 
hole  in  the  post-office,  with  the  addressed  side  held 
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carefully  down,  and  she  blushed  fiery  red  when,  on 
turning,  she  encountered  one  of  her  schoolmates. 
But  the  excitement  was  over  in  a  minute,  and  she 
was  hurrying  towards  the  Academy,  ready  to  throw 
herself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  work  of  the  new 
term. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    NEW    GIRL. 

p^OR  a  week  or  two  Sue  managed  beautifully 
She  had  undertaken  the  largest  number  of 
studies  which  Mr.  Hermon  could  be  induced  to  al- 
low ;  but  she  studied  so  energetically  that  there  was 
still  plenty  of  time  for  her  miniature  housekeeping, 
and  the  letters  she  sent  home  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  not  only  treating  herself  well,  but 
really  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  She  did  not 
give  herself  much  recreation  of  a  social  sort,  but  that 
was  of  old.  She  had  never  cared  as  much  as  most 
girls  about  that  side  of  school  life,  and  her  rather 
anomalous  position  of  late,  as  half-scholar,  half- 
teacher,  had  tended  still  further  to  a  sort  of  isolation. 
Still  she  had  her  bits  of  diversion,  and  one  of 
them  came  early  in  a  visit  from  the  little  dress- 
maker. That  cheery  person  was  not  living  at  the 
Porters'  this  winter.  Her  room  had  been  given  up 
for  the  season  to  relatives  from  a  distance,  and  Sue 
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longed  for  her  at  times,  as  she  longed  for  no  one  else 
but  Bertha.  She  heard  the  familiar  step  on  the 
stairs  one  evening,  as  she  was  taking  her  after-supper 
exercise  in  the  way  of  washing  dishes,  and  flew  to 
open  the  door,  giving  her  hands  a  hasty  wipe  on  her 
apron  as  she  went.  They  were  still  a  little  damp 
and  soapy  when  they  seized  Miss  Graham's,  but  that 
did  not  matter.  The  latter  had  pulled  off  her  mit- 
tens, and  the  warmth  with  which  she  returned  the 
pressure  completed  the  drying  process. 

"  My,  but  it's  good  to  see  you  here ! '  cried  Sue, 
beaming  upon  her.  "  Get  off  your  bonnet  and 
shawl  quick,  and  let's  have  an  hour  of  the  good 
old  sort." 

"  Can't  do  it  to-night,"  said  Miss  Graham.  "  I'm 
engaged  to  see  a  woman  down  street  in  fifteen 
minutes,  but  I  couldn't  go  by  without  stopping  in 
to  take  a  look  at  you.  Now  go  right  on  with  those 
dishes,  and  I'll  wipe  while  you  talk." 

Sue  protested  that  she  could  really  afford  to  give 
a  few  minutes  to  an  old  friend  without  utilizing 
them  at  the  same  time  for  work,  but  Miss  Graham 
insisted.  If  there  was  one  thing  she  particularly 
enjoyed  it  was  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
and  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  need  of  letting  that  water 
get  cold.  For  that  matter,  she  didn't  believe  there 
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was  any  more  in  the  teakettle,  and  Sue,  who  was 
forced  to  admit  this,  handed  her  over  the  towel, 
and  proceeded  with  the  double  occupation  of  wash- 
ing the  dishes  and  telling  Miss  Graham  about 
affairs  at  home.  The  main  facts  were  known  to 
her  already,  but  she  wanted  full  particulars,  and  it 
was  the  first  dash  to  Sue's  hopefulness  as  to  future 
events  that  she  did  not,  after  hearing  them,  express 
her  hearty  confidence  in  Mrs.  Orcutt's  speedy  recov- 
ery and  Bertha's  return. 

"  Why,  I  always  thought  you  were  the  person  of 
all  others  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things," 
she  said  rather  reproachfully. 

"  It's  the  side  I  prefer,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Graham  cheerfully;  "but  once  in  a  while  it  really 
pays  you  better  to  polish  up  the  dark  side,  as  some- 
body says,  and  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  be  too 
confident  in  the  matter.  Be  thankful  your  mother 
wasn't  hurt  worse  than  she  is,  and  take  the  rest  as 
it  comes." 

But  Sue  was  not  in  the  mood  for  this  sort  of 
philosophy,  and  she  would  not  for  anything  just 
then  have  discussed  the  probabilities  in  her  mother's 
case  with  Miss  Graham.  She  frowned  for  a  minute, 
then  said  something  rather  incoherent  about  the 
amount  of  trouble  there  is  in  the  world  and  the 
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apparent  lack  of  any  principle  of  selection  in  the 
way  it  is  distributed. 

"  Yes  indeed,  there's  plenty  of  trouble/'  said  the 
little  dress-maker,  and  then  —  perhaps  it  was  a  sly 
reminder  that  the  Orcutt  family  had  been  unusually 
free  in  the  past  from  trials  of  the  deeper  sort  —  she 
added,  "  And  the  way  it  does  pile  up  on  some  peo- 
ple, all  sorts  and  sizes  of  it,  is  amazing.  But 
there's  something  in  having  trouble  enough  while 
you're  about  it.  One  trouble  might  kill  you,  but 
if  you  have  a  variety  you  can't  keep  harping  on 
one  string,  and  that's  what  makes  the  string  break, 
you  know.  Speaking  about  its  piling  up  though,  I 
must  say  I  never  saw  anybody  in  my  life  with  so 
much  trouble  that  I  couldn't  have  thought  of  some- 
thing else  to  add  on,  if  I'd  really  been  set  to  do  it. 
It's  queer  when  you  come  to  think  of  it." 

It  was  a  little  queer,  especially  the  thought  of 
Miss  Graham  in  that  role,  and  Sue  laughed  in  spite 
of  herself  as  she  said,  "  I  see,  you  don't  mean  to  let 
me  think  that  I,  or  even  the  folks  at  home,  have 
much  to  complain  of.  Perhaps  that's  so,  but  if  we 
could  only  know  what  these  troubles  come  for  it 
would  be  such  a  help." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  little  dress- 
maker. "  We're  such  perverse  creatures  that  if 
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'twas  set  down  in  black  and  white  what  the  Lord 
meant  we  should  get  out  of  everything  that  hap- 
pens to  us,  I'm  afraid  we  should  put  up  our  backs 
and  go  straight  against  it.  Floundering  round  in 
the  mystery  of  it  we  get  hold  of  something  for  our- 
selves now  and  then,  and  try  to  profit  by  it.  Be  as 
happy  as  you  can  this  winter,  whether  Bertha  comes 
or  not.  And  there's  one  thing  I  do  wish,  my  dear," 
she  added  earnestly,  "  and  that  is  that  you'd  go  out 
among  people  more  than  you've  been  doing." 

Oh,  I'm  so  busy,"  said  Sue  with  a  shrug. 

Yes,  busy  getting  all  the  advantage  you  can 
from  Mertoii  Academy,"  said  Miss  Graham.  "That's 
a  good  thing  to  be  busy  about,  and  I  really  suppose 
it's  worth  something  to  the  Academy  that  you 
should  stand  up  in  your  corner  every  day  and 
make  a  fine  recitation.  But,  do  you  know,  there 
are  other  things  that  count  too.  You're  an  old 
student  now,  and  old  students  have  a  deal  to  do 
with  making  the  atmosphere  of  a  school.  I  don't 
believe  fou'd  throw  your  time  away  if  you  went 
out  of  your  beat  now  and  then,  to  see  how  it's  go- 
ing with  the  others,  specially  the  new  ones." 

She  was  saying  this  last  as  she  went  down 
stairs.  Sue  looked  rather  blank  as  she  stood 
alone  on  the  landing,  and  the  result  of  a  question 
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which  passed  through  her  mind  at  that  moment 
was  a  call  she  made  the  next  day  on  the  new 
girl  at  Miss  Gilbert's. 

Lyda  Beaucamp  was  in,  and  the  greeting  she 
gave  Sue  expressed  genuine  pleasure.  She  was  a 
girl  from  the  far  West,  who  had  come  to  New 
England  on  a  visit  to  her  grandparents,  and  been 
persuaded  by  them  to  stay  and  take  a  term  of 
her  schooling  at  Merton  Academy.  She  was  not 
exactly  pretty.  Her  features  were  irregular,  and 
her  complexion,  compared  with  most  of  the  Merton 
girls,  a  trifle  sallow ;  but  she  had  warm,  brown 
eyes,  dazzling  white  teeth,  and  a  dimple  in  her 
chin,  together  with  a  manner  so  frank  and  unaf- 
fected that  most  people  were  disposed  to  admit 
her  charming  on  very  short  acquaintance. 

She  talked  easily,  and  Sue  was  a  little  amused 
by  the  energy  with  which  she  sounded  her  r's,  an 
amusement  which  that  young  lady  secretly  shared 
over  the  manner  in  which  Sue  slighted  hers.  She 
confessed  to  a  bit  of  homesickness,  and  was  evi' 
dently  not  much  impressed  as  yet  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Academy.  She  even  seemed  a  little 
disposed  to  make  fun  of  the  principal,  —  an  attitude 
which  Sue  would  have  resented  had  she  not  been 
suddenly  smitten  with  the  remembrance  that  there 
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was  a  time  when  she  herself  disliked  him.  Dis- 
liked !  Nay,  for  three  dreadful  days  had  she  not 
almost  hated  him  ? 

There  are  people  in  this  world  for  whom  all 
experiences  are  such  shallow  affairs  that  they 
scarcely  remember  them  when  they  are  past,  and 
are  as  likely  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  luckless 
blunderer  over  their  own  stumbling-stones  as  if 
they  themselves  had  never  passed  that  way.  But 
Sue  was  not  one  of  these.  She  lived  her  life  too 
intensely  to  forget  its  stages.  She  had  the  good 
sense  now  not  to  argue  with  Lyda  about  Mr. 
Hermon.  She  even  admitted  that  she  had  not 
appreciated  him  herself  till  she  came  to  know  him, 
and  the  frankness  with  which  she  said  it  went 
toward  winning  confidence  for  the  proposition, 
that  when  you  did  know  him  you'd  think  him 
the  grandest,  most  delightful  man  in  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  they  had  a  pleasant  half-hour  to- 
gether, and  though  Sue  had  not  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  fully  approved  of  Lyda  Beaucamp, 
she  was  not  sorry,  as  she  took  her  way  home, 
that  she  had  made  the  call. 

She  was  still  less  sorry  on  the  following  Satur- 
day. She  was  somewhat  in  need  of  cheering  up 
herself,  for  the  poem  —  ah,  the  poera  ! — had  come 
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back.  There  was  a  printed  note  enclosed  with  it, 
assuring  her  of  the  editor's  thanks  for  the  privi- 
lege of  perusing  it,  and  that  its  return  did  not 
necessarily  imply  any  lack  of  merit  in  the  compo- 
sition ;  but  it  was  cold  comfort,  extremely  cold. 

And  the  poem  itself  seemed  somehow  to  have 
fallen  off.  She  read  it  twice  over  and  failed  to 

see  just  what    it    was    that   had    struck   her   as   so 
• 

fine  before.  It  appeared  to  have  grown  a  trifle 
commonplace ;  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
seen  these  sentiments  expressed  before,  and  the 
horrible  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that  they  were 
actually  part  of  the  common  stock.  She  blushed 
in  the  solitude  of  her  room  over  her  own  presump- 
tion in  sending  it  out,  and  wondered  suddenly 
whether  the  smile  with  which  the  postmaster 
handed  it  to  her  had  arisen  from  a  subtle  divina- 
tion of  what  the  envelope  contained.  She  felt 
that  she  could  never  look  him  in  the  face  again. 

She  had  reached  this  point  in  her  meditations, 
and  had  hidden  the  poor  little  poem  in  the  lowest 
bureau  drawer  —  even  now  she  could  not  quite 
bring  herself  to  throw  it  into  the  fire — when  Lyda 
Beaucamp  appeared  at  her  door.  She  was  going 
for  a  sleigh-ride,  and  had  come  to  take  Sue  with 
her  —  of  course  siie  must  know  all  the  best  roads 
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about  Merton  —  and  she  declared  she  had  a  daisy 
of  a  horse,  and  the  dearest  little  cutter  in  town 
standing  ready  at  the  gate.  She  was  looking  ex- 
tremely well  in  her  astrachan  cap  and  jacket,  and 
her  eyes  were  so  bright  and  her  manner  so  gay, 
that  the  very  sight  of  her  \vas  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air. 

Sue  assured  her  that  she  knew  very  little  about 
the  Merton  roads,  but  at  this  Lyda  decided  that 
the  fact  would  only  increase  the  fun,  and  begged 
her  to  get  her  things  on  "  quick."  There  was 
really  no  resisting  the  invitation,  and  the  two 
girls  were  presently  riding  down  the  street  to- 
gether at  a  dashing  pace. 

"  You  might  have  asked  Dick  Julian  where  to 
drive,"  said  Sue,  as  they  struck  out  into  the  coun- 
try. "  He  knows  the  roads  about  here  perfectly/' 

"  Well,  that  did  come  into  my  mind,"  said  Lyda, 
"  but  I  was  afraid  he'd  take  it  as  a  hint  that  I 
wanted  him  to  give  me  a  ride,  and  I  didn't.  He's 
just  the  kind  of  boy  that  would  want  to  do  the 
driving,  and  I  wanted  to  do  it  myself.  I  love 
to  drive,  don't  you  ? ' 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do  care  very  much  about 
it,"  said  Sue.  She  had  grown  up  on  a  farm,  but 
her  abilities  in  that  line  had  never  been  rated 
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very  high,  even  by  her  father.  "  I  like  to  ride, 
but  the  bother  is,  if  you  do  the  driving  you  have 
to  keep  thinking  about  your  horse  all  the  time. 
And  then  you  have  to  turn  out  for  people,  and 
turn  round  when  you  come  back  home,  you  know, 
and  hitch  your  horse  if  you  get  out,  and  I  hate 
all  that  business.  No,  unless  I  could  have  a  horse 
that  would  get  over  the  ground  without  watching, 
and  go  slow  through  the  pretty  places,  and  turn 
round  by  himself,  and  stand  without  tying,  I  really 
shouldn't  care  to  own  one." 

The  Western  girl  broke  into  a  laugh  that  was 
as  merry  as  the  sound  of  the  bells.  "  Well,  that's 
just  the  kind  of  animal  I  shouldn't  have  any 
use  for,"  she  said  decidedly.  "  I  wrant  a  horse  that 
has  some  go  in  him,  and  I  want  to  feel  that  I'm 
managing  him  too.  I  had  a  great  time  getting 
this  one  when  I  went  to  the  stable.  They  wanted 
to  put  me  off  with  a  i  lady's  horse,'  and  I  told 
them  up  and  down  I  wouldn't  have  it.  I  guess 
I  convinced  them  before  I  got  through  that  I 
knew  a  thing  or  two  about  driving.  Steady  i  Dol- 
phus,  steady ! '  she  added  soothingly,  as  the  horse 
showed  an  inclination  to  shy  at  a  charred  stump 
which  rose  black  against  the  snow  at  the  roadside. 

"Why,  how  do  you  happen  to  know  his  name?' 
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asked  Sue,  looking  rather  anxiously  at  the  points 
of  the  horse's  ears. 

"  I  asked  them  at  the  stable,  of  course,"  said 
Lyda.  "  I  wouldn't  go  out  with  a  horse  without 
knowing  his  name,  much  more  than  I  would  with 
a  girl." 

Sue  felt  a  growing  respect  for  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, especially  as  Dolphus,  after  being  cheerfully 
advised  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  stump,  seemed 
to  agree  with  his  driver  that  it  was  not  worth 
minding,  and  proceeded  pleasantly  on  his  way 
again.  She  had  a  curiosity  to  know  how  Lyda 
was  affected  by  this  time  toward  Merton  Academy, 
and  she  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject  they 
had  discussed  earlier  in  the  week,  with  a  touch  of 
anxiety. 

"  Oh,  I'm  beginning  to  feel  more  as  if  I  belonged 
here,"  said  Lyda,  "and  I  guess  I  shall  like  Mr. 
Hermon ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  the  students  are 
a  little  slow  about  getting  acquainted,  don't  you  ? ' 

"Why,  it  takes  a  while  to  get  acquainted,  and 
you've  only  been  here  two  weeks,"  said  Sue. 

"  Two  weeks ! '  repeated  Lyda.  "  Well,  I  call 
that  an  age.  When  I  went  to  boarding  school  out 
in  our  country  I  was  friends  with  a  dozen  girls 
before  I'd  been  there  two  days." 
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"But  I  don't  see  how  you  could  go  so  fast," 
protested  Sue.  "  You  don't  want  to  be  friends 
with  people  before  you  know  whether  you're  going 
to  like  them." 

"  And  you  can't  tell  whether  you're  going  to 
like  them  before  you're  friends,"  retorted  Lyda. 

"  Well,  of  course  one  ought  to  be  courteous  to 
strangers,"  began  Sue  argumentatively,  but  the 
word  was  too  cold  for  Lyda. 

" I  say  you  ought  to  be  downright  friendly"  she 
cried,  interrupting.  "Why  can't  you  act  as  if  you 
expected  to  like  folks,  and  did  like  them,  right  at 
the  start?" 

"  And  if  you  found  out  afterwards  that  you 
didn't  like  them?'  suggested  Sue. 

"  Why  then  you  could  stop  acting  that  way, 
couldn't  you  ? '  cried  Lyda.  "  I  don't  see  anything 
to  prevent.  For  my  part,  I've  generally  found  if 
I  didn't  like  a  person  that  person  didn't  like  me. 
Oh,  to  be  sure,  there  have  been  one  or  two  boys, 
but  they  didn't  count." 

For  the  second  time  Sue  felt  rather  impressed 
with  her  companion's  point  of  view,  though  she 
was  not  the  less  inclined  to  her  own.  "There 
may  be  something  in  that,"  she  said.  (She  did 
not  refer  to  the  remark  about  boys.)  "  Still,  it  is 
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so  much  easier  to  get  into  things  than  it  is  to  get 
out  of  them,  that  I  can't  help  thinking  it's  better 
to  be  a  little  careful  how  you  make  acquaintances. 
People  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  Oh,  I 
don't  mean  you,  of  course.  Please  don't  think 
that,""  she  added  with  sudden  confusion. 

Lyda  laughed.  "You  might  as  well  mean  me 
as  anybody,  and  all  right  if  you  did.  But  I  don't 
agree  with  you,  all  the  same.  If  people  are  honest, 
and  don't  put  on  more  than  they  really  feel,  I  don't 
see  as  there's  any  danger  of  their  getting  into 
trouble  with  their  new  acquaintances.  I  hate  these 
cautious  creatures,  who  go  into  things  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  leave  a  way  open  to  back  out  again 
if  they  changed  their  minds.  I've  always  got 
out  of  things  —  when  I  had  to  —  just  as  I  went  into 
them,  straight  ahead ;  and  I'd  rather  take  a  dis- 
appointment now  and  then,  or  give  one,  for  that 
matter,  than  be  forever  figuring  on  the  chances." 

Sue  gave  up  the  argument.  She  could  not  divest 
herself  of  the  opinion  that  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  was,  for  people  not  overstocked  with  nerve 
or  insight,  a  very  good  thing;  but  it  also  occurred 
to  her  that  a  perfectly  honest  way  of  dealing  and 
a  little  downright  courage  would  simplify  the  matter 
of  human  intercourse  wonderfully.  She  was  not 
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tired  of  the  subject,  but  Lyda  changed  it  suddenly, 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  as  a  turn  in  the 
road  brought  them  close  upon  a  beautiful  pond.  It 
was  covered  with  snow  now,  and  a  party  of  coasters 
on  the  hill  beyond  were  running  half-way  across  it 
on  their  sleds. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Lyda,  bringing  Dolphus  down  to  a 
walk  with  a  pull  at  the  reins,  "what  a  perfectly 
lovely  lake !  And  what  a  gorgeous  place  it  must 
be  for  skating  when  the  ice  is  good." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Sue,  with  the  pride  of  an  old  res- 
ident. "  It's  a  favorite  resort  with  the  students,"  and 
then  she  added,  with  just  a  touch  of  condescension 
in  her  voice  ;  "  but  we  don't  call  it  a  lake  here.  It's 
plain  Merton  Pond,  and  nothing  else.  I  guess  you 
Western  people  give  larger  names  to  things  than 
we  do." 

"Well,  perhaps  we  do,"  said  Lyda  good-naturedly. 
"  I'll  own  right  here  and  now  that  we  should  call 
that  a  lake,  and  spell  it  with  a  big  L  out  in  our 
country.  But  we're  high  and  dry  in  Colorado,  and 
small  favors  are  thankfully  received  in  the  way  of 
water.  Oh,  but  I  hope  the  ice  will  be  good  before 
long !  I  mean  to  make  the  most  of  my  chance 
while  I'm  here." 

They  took  the  road  past  the  pond,  and  then  off 
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for  two  or  three  miles  among  the  thrifty -looking 
farms,  Lyda  making  comments  by  the  way  in  a 
manner  which  amused  Sue,  but  showing  on  the 
whole  an  appreciation  of  the  country  which  was 
truly  gratifying.  At  only  one  point  in  the  land- 
scape did  she  fail  of  rising  to  the  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm which  her  companion  thought  the  case 
demanded.  That  was  when  Sue  drew  her  attention 
to  a  bushy  eminence,  a  little  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  which  she  called  the  mountain. 

"  The  what  f '  cried  Lyda,  starting  at  the  word, 
as  Dolphus  might  have  started  at  a  stump  of  un- 
usual proportions.  "  Where  did  you  say  it  is  ? ' 

«  Why,  over  there,"  said  Sue,  renewing  her  gest- 
ure of  respect  towards  the  object  in  question. 

Lyda  gave  a  laugh  and  then  a  low  whistle.  "  So 
you  call  that  a  mountain,  do  you  ? '  she  demanded, 
when  she  could  get  her  lips  out  of  the  pucker. 
"  Don't  you  think  you  Eastern  people  are  a  little 
inclined  to  give  big  names  to  things  ? ' 

Sue  saw  the  point.  "Why,  what  do  you  call 
it  ? '  she  asked  hastily. 

"Well,  out  in  my  country,"  said  Lyda,  tipping 
her  head  on  one  side  and  looking  hard  at  the  ob- 
ject under  consideration,  "  I  don't  really  think  we 
should  call  it  anything  at  all,  though  we  might 
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speak  of  it  as  a  hill,  if  our  attention  was  really 
drawn  to  it.  But  a  mountain !  Why,  we  keep 
that  name  for  great  bald-headed  piles  with  their 
tops  above  timber-line  and  their  heads  in  the 
clouds." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you're  thinking  of  Pike's  Peak," 
said  Sue,  in  a  rather  awe-struck  tone. 

"  Yes,  Pike  and  the  rest  of  them,"  said  Lyda, 
and  something  very  wistful  came  into  her  laughing 
face,  as  she  added  under  her  breath,  "  Oh,  I  wish  I 
could  put  my  eyes  on  them  this  minute ! ' 

"Do  you  like  that  country  so  very  much?"  asked 
Sue  softly. 

"Do  I  like  it?"  cried  Lyda,  turning  upon  her  a 
look  of  indignant  amazement.  "I  love  it.  I  adore 
it.  Oh,  you've  no  idea  how  it  feels  to  know  the 
real  mountains  ! ' 

Sue  made  no  reply,  and  she  did  not  call  Lyda's 
attention  to  any  more  mountains  during  the  rest 
of  the  ride.  She  listened  instead  while  Lyda  talked 
to  her,  and  talked  extremely  well,  about  the  Great 
Rockies. 

By  the  time  she  had  finished,  they  were  back  in 
Merton,  and  after  leaving  Dolphus  at  the  stable, 
which  Lyda  did  not  do  without  giving  him  a  pat 
on  the  nose  and  leaving  a  word  in  his  praise 
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with  the  proprietor  of  the  stable,  the  girls  walked 
down  the  street  to  their  separate  homes. 

"  We  must  do  it  again,"  said  Lyda  as  they  parted 
at  Deacon  Porter's  gate,  and  Sue  said  most  heartily 
that  she  would  like  to.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  now  with  tolerable  clearness  that  she  liked 
Lyda  Beaucamp,  and  she  decided  she  would  tell 
Dick  Julian  he  had  been  right  in  his  forecast,  be- 
sides letting  Miss  Graham  know  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  she  had  dutifully  followed  her  advice  in 
the  matter  of  extending  her  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  VANISHED   HOPE. 

TT  was  well  for  Sue  that  she  had  that  bit  of 
-**•  pleasuring,  for  had  the  letter  which  she  found 
on  her  table  when  she  entered  her  room  come 
straight  on  the  heels  of  the  poem,  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  state  of  melancholy  she  might 
have  been  reduced.  The  letter  was  from  Kit,  and 
was  filled  for  the  most  part  with  an  account  of  a 
skating  match  in  which  she  had  carried  off  the 
palm ;  but  there  was  a  postscript  from  Bertha,  and 
it  was  the  postscript  which  Sue  read  first.  It  re- 
called the  warning  of  the  little  dress-maker  with 
sudden  distinctness. 

"Sue  dear,"  it  ran,  "please  don't  speak  so  con- 
fidently in  your  letters  about  my  coming  back.  I 
don't  think  mother's  worse,  —  not  that  exactly,  — 
but  she  isn't  getting  well  as  fast  as  we  hoped,  and 
if  I  don't  come  back,  don't  be  too  much  disap- 
pointed. It  was  only  a  chance ;  we  knew  it  all  the 
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time.  After  all,  nothing  really  matters  except  that 
she  should  get  well." 

The  reading  of  this  made  Sue's  face  very  solemn, 
and  even  the  statement  which  followed,  that  if  the 
sleighing  was  good  she  might  look  for  a  visit  from 
her  father  the  next  week,  failed  to  brighten  it. 
But  the  expectation  of  the  visit,  and  the  thought 
of  the  news  which  might  come  with  it,  kept  up  her 
spirits  during  the  following  days.  It  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  hope  that  by  the  end  of  another  week 
such  a  change  might  have  taken  place  in  her 
mother's  condition  that  Bertha's  fears  could  be 
flung  to  the  winds. 

The  weather  was  good,  and  the  sleighing  so  fine 
that  Sue  had  small  fear  of  a  disappointment  when 
the  Saturday  came.  She  flew  about  putting  her 
rooms  in  order  and  making  arrangements  for  a 
cozy  little  dinner  with  her  father,  measures  which 
she  felt  doubly  glad  she  had  taken  when,  on  his 
arrival,  she  found  him  accompanied  by  Kit.  That 
acute  young  person  would  certainly  have  discov- 
ered them  had  there  been  any  signs  of  slack  or 
inefficient  housekeeping. 

The  deacon  was  looking  well,  and  his  face  and 
voice  were  so  cheerful  that  Sue  felt  as  if  things 
must  be  going  right  at  home  with  the  very  sight 
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and  sound  of  him.  He  declared,  in  answer  to  her 
instant  question,  that  her  mother  was  "  comfort- 
able, decidedly  comfortable,"  and  though  she  felt  a 
certain  lack  in  the  word,  she  forebore  to  press  him 
further  till  she  had  him  in  her  own  quarters. 
Even  then  she  waited  a  little,  and  let  him  enjoy 
her  surprise  and  admiration  as  she  opened  the  store 
of  provisions  he  had  brought  from  home,  —  the  bread 
and  pies  and  doughnuts  that  Bertha  had  sent  her, 
the  pail  of  hulled  corn,  and  the  pair  of  stuffed 
chickens.  Everything  looked  so  delicious,  and 
there  was  so  much  of  it ! 

"  Why,  it's  equal  to  a  donation  party  ! '  she  cried, 
when  she  had  reached  the  end.  "  Have  the  rest  of 
you  been  getting  anything  to  eat  while  Bertha's 
been  fixing  all  this  up  for  me?' 

A  dreadful  suspicion  had  already  crossed  her  mind, 
that  the  very  extent  of  the  supplies  showed  her 
sister  was  not  expecting  to  join  her.  She  kept 
the  thought,  however,  in  the  background  for  a  mo- 
ment longer.  Her  father's  face  was  beaming  with 
satisfaction.  A  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
morning's  ride  he  had  pictured  her  undoing  those 
bundles. 

"  You  needn't  have  a  bit  of  anxiety  about  us," 
he  said  with  a  chuckle.  "  I  tell  you  the  way 
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Bertha  keeps  things  up  is  amazing.  I  shouldn't 
know,  from  the  way  the  meals  come  on,  but  that 
your  mother  was  doing  the  cooking  herself,  unless 
he  checked  himself  with  a  sudden  remem- 
brance, and  added  scrupulously,  "  unless  it  was  by 
the  baked  Indian  pudding  we  had  the  other  day. 
I  must  say  that  wasn't  quite  up  to  your  mother's. 
But  I  guess  baked  Indian  puddings  are  a  little 
hard  to  make.  I've  heard  your  mother  intimate 
that  there  was  something  sort  of  tricky  about 
them." 

Sue  had  listened  with  a  suppressed  impatience. 
She  was  always  impatient  of  anything  which  stood 
between  her  and  a  straight  driving  at  the  thing 
she  wanted.  "  Well,  Bertha'll  work  up  to  it  if 
anybody  can,"  she  said,  and  then  she  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  before  her  father,  and  bending  forward, 
with  her  hands  pressed  tightly  together,  said,  "  Fa- 
ther, I  wish  you'd  tell  me  exactly  how  mother  is. 
Is  she  getting  well  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  her 
teing  strong  enough  for  Bertha  to  come  back  this 
term  ? " 

Her  father's  face  grew  as  troubled  as  on  the  day 
when  she  asked  him  that  other  question.  He  dis- 
liked unpleasant  truths  so  much  that  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  inflict  them  on  others  if 
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he  could  possibly  get  out  of  it,  nor  could  he  real- 
ize that  some  people  were  actually  so  constituted 
that  they  would  rather  know  the  worst  than  be 
left  in  a  limbo  of  uncertainty,  however  soft  and 
flattering  that  uncertainty  might  be.  But  there 
was  no  escaping  the  look  in  Sue's  eyes,  and  so  far 
as  his  hopeful  nature  would  let  him,  he  meant  to 
be  perfectly  honest  with  her. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  began,  "  I  don't  think  there's 
a  bit  of  doubt  that  your  mother's  going  to  be  all 
right  again,  —  why,  of  course  she  is,  —  but  I'm  free 
to  confess  that  she  isn't  getting  over  the  ground 
quite  as  fast  as  I  hoped  she  would.  She  doesn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  sit  up  much  of  any  yet,  and 
there's  a  pain  in  her  back  that  does  worry  us  a 
good  deal."  And  then,  having  admitted  this  damag- 
ing fact,  he  made  haste  to  add,  "  But  I  shouldn't 
wonder  a  bit  if  lying  in  bed  so  long  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  She  isn't  used  to  that,  you 
know,  and  it  sort  of  upsets  her.  Besides,  that  was 
a  good  deal  of  a  shaking-up  she  got,  and  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  as  it's  anything 
strange  that  she  isn't  up  and  round  again  in  three 
weeks.  But  it'll  come  out  all  right.  Don't  you  be 
alarmed,  and  as  for  Bertha's  coming  back,  why, 
that  all  hinges  on  the  other,  and  there's  no  use 
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arguing  about  it  till  we  see  how  the  other  comes 
out." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Sue  felt  no  disposition 
to  argue  about  that  or  anything  else  for  the  next 
few  minutes.  She  rose  and  began  gathering  up  the 
papers  which  lay  scattered  about  the  floor,  and 
the  deacon,  who  really  felt  a  little  exhausted  with 
the  effort  he  had  made,  remembered  something  he 
had  left  in  the  sleigh  and  went  down  stairs. 

When  he  was  gone,  Kit  broke  the  silence.  She 
was  standing  before  the  fire,  with  her  red  Tarn 
o'Shanter  on  her  head,  and  her  hands  held  out  to 
the  warmth.  There  was  something  soldierly  about 
Kit.  One  could  not  imagine  her  flinching  from  a 
thing  she  had  to  do,  or  failing  to  see  what  that 
thing  was  if  it  came  fairly  within  the  range  of 
her  keen  black  eyes. 

"  You  might  as  well  give  it  up,  Sue,"  she  said. 
"Bertha  isn't  coming  back  this  term.  She  wouldn't 
do  it  even  if  mother  should  be  up  real  soon."  She 
paused  an  instant,  then  went  on,  "The  doctor 
doesn't  talk  that  way  about  the  pain  in  mother's 
back.  He's  afraid  her  spine  was  hurt  in  the  fall, 
and  he  wants  a  Boston  doctor  to  come  down  and 
examine  it  and  see  if  a  special  kind  of  treatment 
would  help  her.  I  heard  them  talking  about  it 
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the  other  night,  and  mother  said  she  didn't  see 
how  we  could  afford  it,  it  would  cost  so  much ; 
and  then  Bertha  said  she'd  got  the  money  she 
earned  teaching  school  and  she'd  spend  it  for  that. 
She  didn't  care  if  she  didn't  come  back  to  Merton." 

For  a  long,  full  minute  Sue  did  not  speak.  She 
turned  her  back  on  her  little  sister  and  looked 
with  dim,  staring  eyes  out  of  the  window.  Then 
she  said  quietly,  "I'm  glad  you  came  to-day,  Kit," 
and  not  another  word  was  spoken  as  she  added 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  dinner  table. 

It  was  gone  now,  that  hope  of  hers.  She  knew 
it,  and  with  the  knowledge  came  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  must  make  no  outcry.  They  must 
not  go  back  with  a  report  of  her  which  would 
make  it  harder  for  those  brave  hearts  at  home. 
It  came,  too,  as  a  second  thought,  that  something 
was  due  to  Kit.  It  was  a  great  event  to  the 
child,  this  visit  to  Merton,  and  she  must  not  lose 
the  pleasure  of  it  through  any  gloom  of  hers. 

Happy  Sue!  She  did  not  philosophize  about  it. 
She  did  not  even  think  of  it  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  but  she  had  hit  on  the  only  really  good  recipe 
in  this  world  for  helping  ourselves  through  the 
hard  things  that  come  to  us  —  to  do  something 
for  somebody  else. 
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They  hurried  off  after  dinner  for  a  visit  to  the 
Academy.  She  meant  to  show  Kit  everything  that 
could  be  shown  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  it 
was  a  sudden  pleasure  when  Dick  Julian,  who  was 
standing  in  the  post-office  door  as  they  passed,  came 
out  and  greeted  them. 

"  Please  introduce  me  to  your  sister/'  he  said 
with  his  brightest  smile.  "I  know  this  is  one  of 
them,  of  course,  for  I  saw  her  drive  up  with  your 
father."  Then,  as  he  pulled  off  his  fur-wristed 
glove  to  give  Kit's  hand  the  heartiest  kind  of  a 
shake,  he  added,  "  Do  you  know,  I  thought,  for  a 
minute,  you  were  Bertha,  and  I  came  near  rushing 
over  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  was  that  you'd  come. 
But  I'm  glad  anyway.  I  wish  a  sister  of  mine 
would  surprise  me  now  and  then." 

His  manner  was  so  pleasant,  and  he  treated  her  so 
much  as  if  she  really  were  somebody  (a  treatment 
not  always  accorded  to  girls  at  the  beginning  of 
their  teens),  that  Sue  Orcutt's  small  sister  gave 
Dick  Julian  one  of  the  uppermost  seats  in  her 
regard  then  and  there. 

"  I  suppose  you're  taking  her  up  to  the  Academy," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  Sue ;  "  You  had  better  let 
me  go  along  too.  I  can  take  her  into  some  rooms 
that  you  can't  —  the  society  room  for  one.  That's 
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where  we  boys  settle  all  the  great  questions  of 
the  day  in  our  debates,"  he  added  with  a  nod  at 
Kit. 

• 

"  And  the  girls,  too  ? '    she  asked  soberly. 

"No,"  said  Dick,  "the  girls  don't  belong;'  and 
when  she  asked  with  the  same  gravity,  "  Why 
not  ? '  he  replied,  laughing,  that  he  didn't  know. 
It  had  always  been  a  boys'  society,  and,  for  that 
matter,  he  guessed  the  girls  didn't  particularly  care 
about  being  in  debates. 

I  should,"  said  Kit  decidedly. 
Well,"  said  Dick,  looking  much  amused,  "  per- 
haps it'll  be  different  by  the  time  you  come  here 
to  school.  I  should  be  willing  to  let  the  girls  in 
right  now,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  think 
'twould  be  lots  more  fun.  But  I'm  afraid  the  fun 
was  what  the  Academy  fathers  meant  to  keep  out, 
and  perhaps" — here  he  sent  a  sly  glance  at  Sue  — 
"  they  meant  to  make  us  sure  of  our  laurels  in 
one  field,  at  least.  The  girls  beat  us  out  of  sight 
in  the  class-room  now." 

"  Nonsense  ! '  said  Sue.  "  Kit,  he's  making  fun 
of  us  girls.  We  ought  not  to  stand  it."  And  then 
she  added  with  a  smile  at  Dick,  "  I'm  not  sure  but 
there's  one  field  in  which  you  boys  boast  your  skill 
where  my  sister  Kit  might  be  a  match  for  you 
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now.  She's  the  champion  skater  in  our  school  at 
home." 

"  Is  that  so  ? '  cried  Dick,  looking  with  admira- 
tion at  the  small  person  beside  him. 

"Oh,  I  beat  the  other  night,"  said  Kit,  reddening 
a  little.  "We  skated  three  miles  down  the  river 
and  I  came  out  ahead,  but  some  of  the  best  skaters 
among  the  boys  weren't  there." 

"  I'll  warrant  they  stayed  away  on  purpose,"  said 
Dick  gallantly.  "I  say,  I  wish  you'd  stay  over 
and  go  skating  with  me  to-night.  I  don't  profess 
to  be  any  great  skater  myself,  but  we'd  have  some 
fun."  And  then  the  talk  grew  quite  professional 
between  them,  while  they  discussed  the  sport  in 
general  and  certain  strokes  and  figures  in  particu- 
lar, points  on  which  it  appeared  that  Kit  was  very 
well  up ;  and  Sue  listened,  feeling  rather  more  proud 
of  her  little  sister  and  pleased  with  Dick  than 
usual. 

He  left  them  suddenly  for  a  short  detour  to  the 
house  of  the  janitor,  and  returned  jingling  a  bunch 
of  keys  just  as  they  reached  the  Academy.  Kit 
was  not  as  devoted  to  study  as  she  was  to  some 
other  things,  but  she  was  a  wide-awake  girl,  and 
made  good  use  of  her  eyes  as  they  passed  through 
the  various  rooms.  The  library  was  last  of  all, 
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and  there,  to  Sue's  delight,  was  Mr.  Hermon  him- 
self. He  was  standing  in  the  poets'  corner  and  not 
as  preoccupied  as  sometimes,  for  he  turned  at  the 
sound  of  their  steps  and  took  in  the  party  with  a 
quick,  interested  glance. 

"  Mr.  Hermon,"  said  Sue,  stepping  instantly 
towards  him,  "  this  is  my  sister  Kate.  She  came 
from  home  to-day  with  father." 

Mr.  Hermon  smiled  down  at  the  child.  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you,"  he  said.  "Let  me  think,  there 
are  six  of  you  girls,  and  now  I  know  Bertha  and 
Susan  and  Kate.  It's  Katherine,  I  suppose,  in  the 
big  Bible." 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  child,  "but  nobody  calls  me 
that.  I  like  Kit  best  of  all." 

"  Ah,  but  you'll  be  claiming  the  whole  Katherine 
after  a  while,"  said  Mr.  Hermon.  "  Well,  there  have 
bBen  some  great  Katherines.  And  what  sort  of 
news  did  you  bring  from  home  ?  Good,  I  hope." 

"  Mother  isn't  getting  well  so  very  fast,"  said 
Kit,  hesitating. 

"  And  there's  no  chance  of  Bertha's  coming  back 
this  term,"  added  Sue. 

He  read  her  face  so  easily  now  that,  in  spite  of 
her  quiet  tone,  he  knew  what  the  admission  meant 
to  her.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  for  a  moment 
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gravely  and  then  back  at  Kit,  "  I'm  sorry.  Bertha 
was  one  of  our  good  scholars,  and  I  wish  she  might 
have  been  with  us  again.  But  there  are  times 
when  there  is  something  even  better  for  us  to  dc 
than  to  go  to  school,  and  I'm  sure  your  sister 
is  doing  one  of  those  best  things.  Give  my  re- 
gards to  her,  and  to  your  mother,  and  the  other 
sisters,  if  you  please.  I  should  like  to  know  you 
all." 

He  turned  toward  the  books  again,  and  Kit. 
immensely  proud  of  the  interview,  walked  with  hei 
two  escorts  about  the  room,  not  feeling  as  much 
impressed  as  Sue  had  been  the  first  time  she 
entered  that  delectable  place ;  but  in  her  clever 
way  taking  notes  of  things  with  which  she  meant 
to  astonish  all  her  juvenile  acquaintances  at 
home. 

When  they  left  the  Academy,  Dick,  who  had 
entered  into  Sue's  idea  of  showing  the  little  visitor 
around  as  much  as  possible,  proposed  a  walk  by 
some  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  the  village,  and 
finally  insisted  on  taking  them  both  into  the  big 
4rug  store  on  the  corner,  where,  as  he  knew,  soda- 
water  of  the  best  quality  was  always  on  draught. 
Kit  declined  the  soda.  She  had  tried  a  glass  of 
it  once,  and,  as  she  declared,  it  all  went  up  her 
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nose ;    but    she    did   not   refuse    the    box   of    candy 
which  he  presented  her  on  leaving  the  store. 

"It'll  be  good  to  eat  on  the  way  home,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  it'll  keep  you  from  getting  sleepy." 

Kit  was  quite  overpowered  by  the  present. 
"  Why,  I  never  saw  such  beautiful  candy,"  she 
said,  lifting  the  cover  of  the  box  and  fairly  gasp- 
ing at  the  sight  of  it  all  and  the  cunning  little 
tongs,  looking  exactly  like  silver,  which  lay  on  the 
top.  u  But  I  shan't  eat  it  on  the  way  back.  I'll 
take  one  piece  and  let  father  have  another,  but 
I  shall  keep  the  rest  till  we  get  home.  It'll  be  so 
much  nicer  to  have  it  then  and  divide  it  round 
with  the  others." 

Dick  had  a  great  mind  to  go  back  and  buy  her 
another  box,  but  he  had  the  good  taste  not  to  do 
so,  and  Sue  saved  him  the  embarrassment  of  reply- 
ing to  Kit's  thanks  by  exclaiming  gayly,  "  If  you 
mean  to  take  it  home,  Kit,  you'll  have  to  be  careful 
that  it  doesn't  turn  out  like  Meg's  slice  of  bread 
and  butter." 

"How  was  that?'  inquired  Dick,  as  the  girls 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  that's  one  of  our  family  jokes,"  said  Sue,  — 
"  a  joke  on  Meg  when  she  was  about  six  years  old. 
You  see  she  was  sent  to  Grandmother  Orcutt's  on 
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an  errand  one  morning,  and  Bertha,  who  was  staying 
there  then,  had  just  been  baking  bread.  She  was 
so  proud  of  that  bread  that,  when  Meg  started  for 
home,  she  gave  her  a  thick,  well-buttered  slice,  and 
told  her  to  be  sure  to  save  a  part  of  it  for  mother, 
to  show  her  how  good  it  was.  Well,  that  bread 
was  so  good  that  when  Meg  began  on  it  there  was 
simply  no  stopping.  She  kept  nibbling  round  the 
edge,  till  by  the  time  she  got  home  there  was  just 
one  crumb  of  it  left  pinched  between  her  thumb 
and  finger.  She  presented  that  to  mother,  of  course, 
and  mother  was  duly  impressed  with  the  quality  of 
the  bread.  She  always  declared  she  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  if  she'd  had  the  whole  slice,  but  Meg 
never  heard  the  last  of  it." 

Dick  joined  in  the  laugh  at  the  story,  and  Kit 
said  ruefully,  "  Oh  Sue,  why  didn't  we  think  of  that 
when  we  fixed  the  little  pies  for  Thanksgiving?' 

And  then  they  had  to  explain  for  Dick's  benefit 
what  they  meant  by  the  "little  pies,"  and  he  was 
so  interested  that  there  was  no  stopping  short  of  a 
full  account  of  all  the  jokes,  saving  and  excepting 
that  last  one  on  Sue,  which  she  managed  to  convey 
by  sundry  plucks  and  frowns  at  Kit,  must  not  and 
should  not  be  disclosed.  It  was  enough  for  her 
that  she  had  been  brought  out  on  that  affair  of 
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the  lampwick  —  an  affair  which  Dick  seemed  to  find 
excruciatingly  funny. 

"Well,  I  think  you  must  be  a  jolly  crowd  when 
you're  all  together,"  he  said,  when  they  were  past 
laughing,  "  I  wish  we  had  that  sort  of  time  at 
our  house  occasionally.  And  I  wish  you'd  come 
again,  Miss  Kit,  and  stay  longer,"  he  added,  as 
they  parted.  To  which  she  replied,  "  Oh,  I  do  wish 
I  could ! '  in  a  tone  which  left  no  doubt  that  she 
had  had  a  good  time. 

There  were  still  a  few  minutes  left  before  the 
travellers  must  start,  and  Sue  employed  them  in 
writing  a  short  letter  to  Bertha.  It  was  full  of 
solicitude  for  her  mother  and  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  which  the  day  had  brought,  but  it 
contained  no  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  Bertha's 
coming  back  to  Merton,  and  Sue  felt  that  her  sis- 
ter would  guess  the  change  in  her  point  of  view 
from  the  very  omission.  Perhaps  she  would  feel 
a  touch  of  relief. 

"Don't  forget  to  give  it  to  her,  pater,  and  a 
kiss  to  mother  from  me,"  she  said,  as  she  put  the 
letter  into  the  pocket  of  her  father's  big  overcoat, 
and  buttoned  the  latter  up  to  his  chin.  And  then 
she  stood  at  Mrs.  Porter's  front  window  and 
watched  them  drive  away,  watched  till  the  red 
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Tarn  o'  Shanter  could  no  longer  be  seen  across 
the  fields  of  snow.  Then  she  went  back  to  her 
own  room,  and  shut  the  door  between  herself  and 
the  world. 

The  burst  of  tears  which  might  have  come  earlier 
in  the  day,  had  she  been  left  alone,  did  not  come 
now,  but  her  face  was  exceedingly  grave  as  she 
sat  there  alone.  She  was  thinking  hard,  and  the 
thinking  presently  shaped  itself  into  an  intense  and 
definite  longing.  That  money  which  Bertha  had 
pledged  so  cheerfully  to  the  needs  at  home,  oh,  if 
she  instead  of  Bertha  could  only  be  the  one  to  pay 
it !  It  seemed  somehow  unfair  that  Bertha  should 
have  all  the  chance  to  do  and  to  give.  For  a 
moment  Sue  felt  like  that  Scottish  regiment  of 
which  we  read  in  history,  who  once,  in  a  hard 
campaign,  were  on  the  point  of  mutiny,  because  a 
post  of  greater  danger  than  their  own  had  been 
given  to  another  troop.  How  could  she  stand  by 
and  see  Bertha  do  it  all?  She  must  help.  She 
would  help.  It  seemed  to  her  her  heart  would 
break  if  she  could  not  help. 

Her  look  grew  more  and  more  intense  as  the 
feeling  grasped  and  mastered  her.  And  then  came 
a  thought.  It  had  come  a  thousand  times  in  her 
life  before,  for  sheer  love  of  the  thing  itself,  but  it 
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came  now  for  the  first  time  with  the  added  motive 
of  a  desperate  longing  to  earn  money.  She  would 
write.  People  had  written  and  been  paid  for  it 
from  time  immemorial.  The  world  was  full  of 
people  who  did  it.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers, — 
all  testified  to  the  number.  Why  should  not  she, 
Sue  Orcutt,  win  a  place  among  them  ?  The  poem, 
— all  the  poems, — which  in  times  past  she  had  sent 
confidingly  out  into  the  great  world,  and  which  in 
due  course  had  come  back  to  her,  rose  mockingly 
in  her  memory,  but  she  faced  the  line  without 
flinching.  What  if  they  had  come  back?  There 
must  be  a  beginning  to  everything.  And  she  would 
not  write  poetry,  she  would  write  stories.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  there  was  a  surfeit  of  poetry  in  the 
literary  market.  Certain  phrases  in  those  editorial 
notes,  relative  to  the  "  great  number  of  articles 
already  on  hand,"  seemed  to  bear  out  the  supposi- 
tion. But  there  could  not  be  such  a  superabun- 
dance of  good  stories.  There  must  be  room  for 
such  an  one  as  she  would  write.  She  would  set  at 
it  at  once.  Away  with  Mr.  Faintheart  and  all  his 
crew! 

And  the  story  ?  She  did  not  have  to  search  for 
it.  There  was  a  fancy  which  had  come  to  her 
weeks  ago  when  she  was  rambling  one  day  in  the 
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October  woods.  She  had  played  with  it  for  an 
hour,  and  let  it  go  again.  But  it  was  hers  still. 
She  would  call  it  back  and  weave  it  into  a  story 
such  as  never  had  been  told  before. 

Twilight  came  fast  that  afternoon.  It  stole  upon 
her  as  she  sat  there  in  her  dreaming,  and  before 
she  knew  it  the  room  was  dark  and  chilly.  She 
threw  a  stick  of  wood  on  the  fire  and  lighted  the 
lamp.  The  remains  of  the  dinner,  with  the  dishes 
she  had  left  unwashed  that  she  might  give  all  her 
time  to  Kit,  still  stood  on  the  table,  but  she  let 
them  stand.  Who  was  there  to  mind  the  disorder? 
As  for  supper,  she  did  not  want  any.  She  possessed 
herself  of  some  paper,  envelopes  split  carefully  open, 
with  the  blank  side  out,  and  strips  of  legal  cap 
with  Greek  verbs  and  Latin  composition  done  on 
one  side.  She  could  not  have  begun  her  scribbling 
with  fair  fresh  stationery,  at  a  penny  a  sheet,  star- 
ing up  at  her.  An  old  atlas  which  had  long  done 
duty  as  a  portfolio  served  the  purpose  now.  She 
held  it  on  her  knee,  and  sitting  in  the  low  rocker 
before  the  fire  began  to  write.  She  actually  for- 
got the  Saturday  night  meeting  in  Mr.  Hermon's 
class-room,  a  thing  she  had  never  forgotten  before, 
and  the  Academy  bell  rang  out  its  summons  with- 
out her  even  hearing  it. 
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She  was  possessed  with  her  story,  and  the  hours 
wore  on  while  she  worked  at  it.  For  work  it  was. 
In  spite  of  the  glow  with  which  the  fancy  had  come 
back  to  her,  it  was  hard  to  set  it  down  in  a  shape 
that  pleased  her.  There  were  words  enough,  but 
the  word  with  just  the  color  and  meaning  that  she 
wanted  was  not  to  be  had  at  every  turn  for  the 
picking  up.  She  rejected  phrases,  and  wrote  sen- 
tences a  dozen  times  over,  in  the  effort  to  find 
just  the  right  setting  for  her  thought,  and  knew 
sometimes  at  the  end,  with  a  feeling  of  despera- 
tion, that  she  still  had  not  found  it. 

But  with  all  the  struggle  it  was  work  she  loved. 
It  held  her  with  a  resistless  fascination,  and  when 
at  last  she  gave  it  over  for  the  night,  she  knew 
she  could  write  that  story.  A  beginning  had  cer- 
tainly been  made. 

But  it  was  not  the  conviction  that  she  had  done 
enough  which  made  her  stop  writing.  It  was  a 
smart  knock  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  Lyda 
Beaucamp's  voice,  that  brought  her  to  her  feet. 
She  gave  a  frantic  glance  about  the  room.  Never 
was  a  place  less  ready  for  the  reception  of  callers. 
For  a  moment  she  did  not  reply,  and  in  that 
moment  dashed  the  atlas  into  the  pantry  and 
made  a  clutch  at  her  hair,  which  had  been  pushed 
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to  the  wildest  angle  on  the  top  of  her  head.  Then 
she  opened  the  door,  looking  very  much  as  a  per- 
son might  look  who  had  been  surprised  in  the  act 
of  making  counterfeit  money. 

Dick  Julian  was  standing  with  Lyda.  She  did 
not  ask  them  to  come  in,  and  they  were  quick 
enough  to  see  that  for  some  reason  she  was  much 
embarrassed. 

Dick  spoke  first,  and  his  voice  was  distinctly 
apologetic.  "  We  were  going  by  and  we  thought 
we'd  look  in  and  see  if  anything  had  happened  to 
you.  I  didn't  know  but  you  were  sick  when  you 
didn't  come  to  the  meeting." 

"  The  meeting  ! ' '  gasped  Sue.  "  Why,  to  be  sure  ! 
I  forgot  that  there  was  a  meeting ! ' 

Dick  looked  bewildered,  but  Lyda  laughed  out- 
right. 

"  Come  away,"  she  said  to  him.  "  Miss  Orcutt 
is  deep  in  something  and  hasn't  time  to  bestow  on 
us.  For  that  matter,  we  haven't  time  for  her." 
Then,  with  a  nod  at  Sue,  "I'm  glad  nothing  ails 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  know  you  missed  an 
awfully  good  meeting ; '  and  in  spite  of  Sue's 
feeble  remonstrance,  she  nodded  a  good  night  and 
was  off. 

But  when  they  were  fairly  in  the  street,  she  said 
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impressively,  "  I  should  just  like  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  her.  Did  you  notice  that  she  hadn't 
cleared  away  the  supper  table  ?  I  believe  she'd  been 
writing  a  love  letter.  She  looked  like  it,  and  her 
face  was  as  red  as  fire/' 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Dick  with  decision.  "I'll  bet  a 
sixpence  she  had  only  been  studying.  You  see  her 
time  was  all  used  up  to-day  with  her  folks  from  home, 
and  I  suppose  she  didn't  get  at  it  till  after  supper. 
Then  she  forgot  everything.  It's  just  like  her,  but 
the  way  she'll  spout  things  off  in  the  class  Monday 
will  be  a  caution." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   BIT    OF    NONSENSE. 

A  S  a  matter  of  fact  Sue  did  nothing  phenomenal 
-^-*-  in  class  on  the  following  Monday.  She  had 
employed  the  time  after  her  callers  disappeared  in 
washing  the  dishes  and  setting  the  room  to  rights, 
and  it  was  too  near  Sunday  morning  when  she  had 
finished  to  engage  in  any  prolonged  study,  even  if 
she  had  felt  equal  to  it.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to 
be  thought  of  the  next  day,  and  to  snatch  an  hour 
before  school  on  Monday  morning  was  the  best  she 
could  do.  Fortune  favored  her,  however,  and  she 
got  off  without  betraying  her  scanty  preparation. 

She  did  not  fare  as  well  in  all  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed. Her  classmates  took  note  of  it,  that  in  some 
hard  places  she  was  no  more  fluent  than  the  rest  of 
them,  and  Mr.  Hermon  stared  over  his  spectacles  in 
consternation  one  morning  when  she  made  a  palpable 
blunder  in  a  translation  from  Horace. 
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The  fact  was  the  girl  was  completely  absorbed  in 
that  story.  To  work  it  out,  to  polish  and  perfect  it, 
was  the  object  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart.  But, 
in  truth,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  resolve  alone.  Having 
undertaken  this  thing,  there  was  no  getting  free  from 
it.  Sinbad  with  the  old  man  of  the  sea  on  his  back, 
or  the  Wedding  Guest  with  the  eye  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  upon  him,  was  not  in  more  complete  bond- 
age. It  pursued  her  by  day  and  haunted  her  by 
night.  Passages  of  it,  especially  those  she  could  not 
shape  to  her  liking,  mixed  themselves  with  the 
talk  when  she  engaged  in  conversation,  and  slipped 
between  her  eyes  and  the  page  when  she  tried  to 
study.  The  preoccupied  air  which  was  natural  to 
her  deepened  into  a  positive  abstraction.  She 
passed  her  friends  on  the  street  without  seeing  them, 
and  sometimes  was  actually  addressed  without  hear- 
ing the  salutation. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  her  credit  that  she  really 
grew  a  little  pale  in  these  days,  and  the  suspicion 
of  not  being  as  well  as  usual  presently  attache^ 
itself  to  her  in  the  minds  of  those  most  interested 
Good  Mrs.  Porter  was  sure  she  was  working  too 
hard,  and  twice  invited  her  to  dinner  with  the  fam- 
ily; and  Mr.  Hermon,  who  divined  that  she  was  not 
working  too  hard,  at  least  on  her  lessons,  feared 
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she  was  fretting  herself  sick  over  her  mother  and 
Bertha. 

The  story  was  finished  at  last,  a  half-fantastic 
thing,  with  a  blending  of  the  real  and  unreal,  and 
a  thread  of  mystery  running  through  it,  which  even 
at  the  end  was  not  wholly  unravelled.  Of  its  sort, 
it  was  really  not  bad.  That  it  bore  the  marks  of 
the  "  'prentice  hand '  goes  without  saying,  but  it 
was  a  hand  which  had  wrought  with  some  cunning 
for  a'  that. 

She  copied  it  with  exquisite  pains,  addressed  it 
of  course  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  magazines 
in  the  country,  and  stole  out  after  dark  to  post  it. 
Even  this  was  not  done  quite  easily,  for  just  as 
she  entered  the  post-office  a  better  way  (or  what 
seemed  for  the  instant  a  better  way)  of  saying  a 
certain  thing  in  the  story  occurred  to  her,  and  she 
had  a  momentary  impulse  to  rush  home  and  rewrite 
that  part.  But  the  influence  of  her  surroundings  was 
too  strong  for  her.  There  were  loungers  about  the 
room  of  whose  eyes  she  was  already  conscious,  and 
they  might  guess,  if  she  turned  suddenly  back,  that 
her  movement  had  something  to  do  with  that  bulky 
document  in  her  hand.  Her  blood  ran  cold  at  the 
thought,  and  she  thrust  it  precipitately  in  at  its 
place.  It  made  such  a  thud  as  it  went  down  that 
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she  almost  expected  to  hear  some  one  exclaim, 
"What's  that!'  but  no  one  did,  and  she  escaped 
into  the  street  again  with  her  heart  beating  like 
a  trip-hammer. 

It  was  a  week  before  she  began  another  —  for 
there  was  another  of  course.  It  would  not  do  to 
have  all  one's  fortunes  in  one  bottom  trusted.  Be- 
sides, there  was  a  fresh  fancy  in  Sue's  brain,  and 
like  Sancho,  she  was  an  "  enemy  to  holding  things 
long."  It  had  come  to  her  —  such  is  the  perversity 
of  fancies  —  one  evening  when  she  had  sat  down 
with  a  stern  resolve  to  give  herself  no  respite  till 
she  had  developed  a  certain  delicate  situation  in 
her  story,  and  while  she  was  struggling  unsuccess- 
fully with  that,  this  fresh  idea,  a  new  motif  for  a 
story,  had  flashed  upon  her  and  set  her  very  pulses 
tingling  with  delight.  It  was  so  bewitching  it  had 
almost  lured  her  from  the  pursuit  in  hand.  It  had, 
indeed,  made  following  the  other  impossible  for  that 
evening,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-four  hours  later, 
when  the  new  idea  had  grown  a  little  cold,  that  she 
was  able  to  go  back  to  the  first,  and  then,  by  the 
way,  the  difficult  situation  had  grown  quite  simple, 
and  she  worked  it  out  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Let 
the  philosopher,  who  can,  explain  these  things.  They 
do  happen. 
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But  we  have  no  idea  of  asking  our  readers  to 
follow  Sue  through  all  her  literary  struggles  in 
that  memorable  winter.  Happily  for  her  they  were 
relieved  by  other  work  and  occasional  bits  of  gayety, 
and  there  was  one  of  the  latter  during  that  week 
of  respite  (which,  by  the  way,  fell  just  at  the  end 
of  the  year)  that  gave  her  a  quite  novel  enjoyment. 

She  was  walking  to  school  the  morning  after  she 
had  sent  off  her  manuscript,  with  a  step  and  expres- 
sion considerably  more  alert  than  usual,  when  Lyda 
Beaucamp  overtook  her.  Of  late,  Sue  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  new  scholar,  and  she  felt  a  little  twinge 
of  conscience  at  sight  of  her,  though  it  might  have 
been  spared  as  far  as  Lyda  was  concerned,  for  that 
young  lady  was  making  her  own  way  famously. 
She  said  good  morning  to  Sue,  then,  giving  her  a 
keen  glance,  caught  step  and  walked  on  beside  her. 

"  Why,  I  haven't  seen  you  for  ever  so  long,"  said 
Sue,  feeling  disposed  to  be  chatty. 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  Lyda ;  "  you  haven't  seemed 
much  inclined  to  notice  your  friends  lately." 

Sue  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  in  such  amazement 
that  Lyda  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  do  a 
little  teasing.  "  Oh,  I  didn't  suspect  you  of  making 
believe,"  she  went  on  gayly.  "  I  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  folks  who  pretend  not  to  see  you; 
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and  those  who  really  don't.  But  all  the  same  we 
met  face  to  face  the  other  day,  and  I  gave  you  my 
best  smile  without  your  knowing  it." 

"  Why,  where  was  I  ? '  demanded  Sue.  beginning 
to  feel  bewildered. 

"  That's  just  what  I  should  like  to  know  myself," 
said  Lyda.  "  You  appeared  to  be  here,  but  evi- 
dently you  were  somewhere  else.  You  were  staring 
into  vacancy  and  muttering  something  —  at  least, 
your  lips  moved,  but  I  couldn't  hear  the  words." 

Sue  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  She  wished 
there  was  some  underground  passage  by  which  she 
could  get  from  Deacon  Porter's  to  the  Academy  of 
a  morning  without  being  seen  by  anybody.  Had 
she  really  behaved  in  this  ridiculous  manner  ?  She 
felt  half  inclined  to  be  vexed,  but  there  was  no  use 
quarrelling  with  Lyda,  and  she  made  the  best  of  it. 
"Well,  I  know  I  am  absent-minded  sometimes," 
she  said ;  "  but  the  next  time  you  see  me  looking 
like  an  escaped  lunatic,  I  wish  you'd  give  my  sleeve 
a  twitch.  I  should  take  it  as  a  special  favor." 

"All  right,  I  will,"  said  Lyda.  She  was  quite 
won  by  the  frankness  of  Sue's  appeal,  and  she 
added  good-naturedly,  "  I  suppose  you  were  saying 
over  your  lesson.  Dick  Julian  says  your  class  is 
having  an  awful  time  with  some  of  those  odes." 
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Sue  blessed  Dick  for  the  suggestion,  though  she 
doubted  whether  it  was  quite  honest  to  let  Lyda 
suppose  that  the  immortal  Horace  was  responsible 
for  her  mumbling.  It  was  probably  the  composi- 
tion of  a  lesser  author  which  was  engaging  her  at 
that  unlucky  moment.  Lyda,  however,  was  done 
with  the  subject.  She  changed  it  with  a  sudden : 

"  I  wish  we  could  do  something  jolly  for  New 
Year's.  I  think  you  have  the  meanest  way  of 
treating  the  holidays  here  in  this  country.  At 
home,  every  school  had  at  least  a  week's  vacation, 
and  there  was  no  end  of  merry-making.  But  here 
there's  scarcely  a  thing  going  on,  and  you  only 
have  two  days  off  duty.  I  say,  will  you  help  me 
if  I  get  up  something  lively  for  New  Year's  even- 
ing over  at  the  house  ? ' 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  cried  Sue.  She  felt  so  hum- 
ble over  her  preoccupation  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
that  the  chance  to  make  amends  by  lending  a 
hand  to  a  scheme  of  somebody  else  quite  delighted 
her. 

Her  tone  was  so  cordial  that  Lyda's  spirits  rose 
with  a  bound.  "  Then  we'll  do  it,"  she  said,  with 
a  series  of  emphatic  little  nods.  "I've  been  think- 
ing of  it  for  a  week,  and  I  know  we  can  put  it 
through.  New  Year's  comes  Monday,  and  that'll 
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give  us  all  day  Saturday  and  Monday  to  prepare. 
It's  a  sort  of  a  comic  opera  that  we  had  at  board- 
ing-school once,  and  it  only  takes  a  few  to  do  it." 

"  An  opera ! '  gasped  Sue.  "  Well,  I'm  not 
musical,  so  I  can't  help  you  out  there.  And  I 
must  say  I  should  think  'twould  take  a  good  deal 
of  rehearsing  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Oh,  I'll  manage  that  part  all  right,"  said 
Lyda.  "They  always  called  me  a  rustler  at  home, 

x. 

and  I  tell  you  I  am  when  it  comes  to  things  of 
this  sort.  It  isn't  grand  opera  exactly,  as  you'll 
see,  but  only  a  dialogue,  and  the  beauty  of  it 
is  the  words  are  all  set  to  familiar  tunes,  —  'John 
Brown,'  *'Go  tell  Aunt  Rhoda,'  and  things  like  that. 
It's  no  trick  at  all  to  learn  it  when  a  body  gets 
the  words.  It's  all  in  poetry,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber most  of  it.  The  parts  I've  forgotten,  you  can 
supply  with  something  just  as  good.  That's  what 
I  want  you  for.  You  can  do  that  sort  of  thing, 
as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log,  I  know  you  can." 

Sue's  breath  was  so  taken  away  by  this  daring 
suggestion  that  she  simply  could  not  reply  at  the 
moment,  and  as  they  were  just  entering  the  Acad- 
emy, there  was  no  time  for  anything  further  ex- 
cept Lyda's  whispered  "I'll  come  round  to  your 
room  at  noon,  and  we'll  talk  it  over." 
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She  was  in  great  spirits  when  she  presented  her- 
self at  one  o'clock.  Everything  was  going  beauti- 
fully, she  declared.  She  had  already  secured  the 
actors,  and  "  Floretta  the  Fair,  or  the  Bloodthirsty 
Bandit,"  was  positively  set  for  Monday  evening, 
January  first.  All  that  was  needed  now  was  for 
Sue  to  put  her  wits  to  work  and  write  into  the 
classic  drama,  bearing  the  aforesaid  title,  a  few 
important  passages,  which  no  amount  of  cudgelling 
could  bring  from  the  depths  of  Lyda's  memory. 

Sue  felt  a  momentary  return  of  the  spasm  she 
had  experienced  in  the  morning,  but  her  nerves 
were  considerably  quieted  by  a  study  of  the  piece. 
After  the  serious  work  with  which  her  pen  had 
been  occupied  lately,  the  setting  of  a  few  jingles 
into  such  a  composition  was  a  task  to  which  she 
might  hope  to  stretch  her  powers  with  tolerable 
ease.  She  agreed  to  take  it  under  advisement, 
and  the  result  of  her  labors  was  so  satisfactory  to 
Lyda  the  next  morning,  that  she  declared  the  ope- 
retta was  twice  as  good  as  before,  and  ended  her 
eulogy  of  the  prologue,  which  Sue  had  thrown  in 
extra,  by  declaring  that  she  believed  Eastern  girls 
had  as  much  "go'  in  them  as  Western  girls  after 
all,  and  upon  her  word,  she  liked  them  just  as  well ! 

It  was  due  to  her  management  that   the   affair 
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moved  off  as  it  did.  There  was  not  a  hitch  in 
the  arrangements  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the 
company,  who  were  lucky  enough  to  receive  invita- 
tions to  the  performance,  unanimously  pronounced 
it  the  event  of  the  season.  Miss  Gilbert,  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  Lyda's  persuasions  as  easily  as 
every  one  else,  gave  up  her  long  dining-room  for 
the  occasion,  and  actually  allowed  the  chenille  por- 
tieres from  her  parlor  to  be  used  for  curtaining  off 
the  stage.  The  costumes  were  all  home-made  and 
were  works  of  art,  especially  that  of  the  bandit, 
which  was  a  mixture  suggestive  of  troubadour, 
cavalier,  and  cowboy,  but  in  which  Dick  Julian, 
with  his  eyebrows  ferociously  blackened  and  a 
fierce  moustache  bristling  above  his  good-natured 
mouth,  looked,  as  his  girl  friends  declared,  "  too 
sweet  for  anything." 

The  prologue,  which  was  rendered  by  the  author, 
was  quite  Shakesperian,  and  briefly  set  forth  the 
play,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  was  a 
tale  of  true  love  running  as  roughly  as  possible, 
with  innocence  and  villany,  each  at  its  clearest, 
mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.  It  was  highly 
appreciated,  especially  by  Mr.  Hermon,  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  whole  troupe,  and  held  the  seat 
of  honor  in  the  front  row. 
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The  curtain  rose  on  the  fair  Floretta  dissolved  in 
grief,  but  able  still  to  warble  to  her  trusted  friend, 
the  brilliant  Angelina,  who  was  no  other  than  Lyda 
herself,  an  account  of  her  woes,  which  arose  from 
the  behavior  of  a  cruel  parent,  who,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  had  seen  fit  to  banish  the  most 
deserving  and  distinguished  of  lovers.  It  should 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  charming  opera 
dealt  in  no  subterfuges.  Alphonso  was  not  even 
poor.  Meanness,  pure  and  simple,  was  seen  to  be 
the  motive  of  this  unnatural  parent.  Angelina,  as 
the  prologue  had  already  disclosed,  was  a  villainess 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Her  sole  object  in  visiting  her 
afflicted  friend  at  this  juncture  was  to  entangle  her 
to  her  own  destruction.  She  listens  to  the  heart- 
rending tale,  and  joins  in  a  melodious  arraignment 
of  the  state  of  things  in  this  sorrowful  world  : 

"Oh,  life  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  swiftly  passing  dream, 
A  roughly  rolling  river,  a  muddy,  turbid  stream. 
Spring  may  come  to  blighted   nature,  never   to  a  broken 

heart, 
While  lovers  they  must  part." 

This,  sung  mournfully  to  the  tune  of  "John  Brown," 
was  highly  effective,  but  the  afterthought, 

"Clouds  have  all  a  silver  lining, 
Ever  somewhere  sun  is  shining, 
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What's  the  use  of  e'er  repining, 
Or  ever  feeling  blue  ? '; 

rendered  in  a  burst  of  rapture,  when  Angelina,  with 
sudden  inspiration,  has  promised  to  secure  an  in- 
terview between  the  lovers  that  very  night,  thrilled 
the  house,  and  the  curtain  fell  amid  a  storm  of 
applause. 

In  the  second  scene,  the  train  is  laid,  the  sappers 
and  miners  are  seen  at  work.  Angelina,  the  bandit, 
and  the  unnatural  parent  meet  and  devise  their 
scheme.  The  bandit,  not  the  lover,  under  cover  of 
night,  is  to  serenade  the  trusting  Floretta ;  and  from 
then  on  villany  is  sure  of  its  prey.  And  here  again 
the  unique  superiority  of  the  play  appeared.  There 
was  no  shallow  pretence  of  circumstances  leading 
the  wicked  to  deeds  beyond  their  original  design. 
Everything  was  determined  in  advance  with  the 
most  edifying  frankness.  It  is  foreseen  that  the 
injured  Alphonso,  enraged  at  the  trick  put  upon  his 
lady,  will  meet  and  upbraid  the  bandit  in  a  conven- 
iently secluded  place,  that  they  will  fall  a-fighting 
without  delay,  and  that  the  bandit  will  thereupon 
run  the  lover  through  without  the  slightest  trouble. 
The  scene  was  impressive,  but  a  trifle  gloomy. 

Act  Third  was  admitted,  by  common  consent,  the 
gem  of  the  piece.  Here  the  scene  was  Floretta's 
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balc'ony  and  the  garden  beneath,  the  location  of  the 
garden  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  Miss  Gilbert's 
pink  geranium.  The  balcony  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter,  but  the  combined  ingenuity  of  the  actors 
had  finally  constructed  it  out  of  two  tables,  set  one 
upon  the  other,  the  whole  being  covered  by  wood- 
colored  cambric  with  dried  specimens  of  climbing 
fern  pinned  gracefully  across.  A  step  ladder  be- 
hind furnished  the  means  for  Floretta  to  make  her 
appearance  on  this  structure,  and  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  effect  was  rather  too  suggestive 
of  Santa  Glaus  climbing  a  chimney,  it  served  the 
purpose. 

It  was  moonlight,  of  course,  and  the  moon  was, 
to  say  the  least,  far  ahead  of  the  midsummer-night 
lantern  as  an  artistic  representation.  A  circle  of 
white  cloth  stretched  across  a  hoop,  with  the  face 
of  the  man  marked  in  sinister  clearness,  served  as 
the  nocturnal  orb,  the  shining  being  due  to  the 
candle  fixed  on  a  wire  behind  it.  This  object, 
which  was  attached  to  a  pole  in  the  hand  of  the 
stage-manager,  rose  at  the  proper  moment  and  moved 
serenely  along  the  edge  of  the  curtain  at  the  side 
of  the  stage,  shedding  its  beams  on  the  fair  Floretta, 
who  looked  so  pretty  and  sang  so  sweetly  that  if 
the  heart  of  the  bandit  had  not  been  harder  than 
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the  nether  mill-stone,  he  would  have  repented  of 
his  purpose  and  taken  to  his  heels,  instead  of 
stalking  majestically  about  twanging  his  guitar  to 
sentiments  of  lofty  devotion  and  the  tune  of  "Aunt 
Dinah's  Quilting  Party."  It  was  an  elegant  scene, 
and  nothing  but  the  fact  that,  in  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment, the  candle  set  fire  to  the  moon,  prevented 
the  actors  from  responding  to  repeated  encores  and 
rendering  it  all  over  for  the  third  time. 

Then  came  a  scene  in  the  forest,  the  forest  being 
represented  by  two  evergreens  left  over  from  Christ- 
mas. Under  their  gloomy  shadows  Alphonso  and 
the  bandit  meet.  The  bandit  boasts  of  his  interview 
with  Floretta,  and  flourishes  the  roses  she  has 
thrown  to  him  from  the  balcony.  It  is  too  much ; 
the  noble  Alphonso  draws  his  wooden  sword  and 
challenges  his  enemy  to  mortal  combat  in  the 

strain : 

"Come  on,  thou  bandit-chief, 

Come  on,  'tis  my  belief 

I  shall  kill  thee. 
If  the  right  doom  should  come 
To  thee  ere  set  of  sun, 
Thou  shouldst  be  high  upstrung 

On  yonder  tree." 

This,  to  the  tune  of  "  America,"  with  an  impas- 
sioned gesture  towards  the  nearest  pine  (which  being 
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about  three  feet  tall  reached  somewhat  above  the 
villain's  belt),  was  irresistible.  But  in  spite  of  his 
cause  and  his  courage,  Alphonso  falls,  and  the  wicked 
Angelina,  appearing  on  the  scene  at  that  moment, 
congratulates  her  emissary  on  his  success,  and  as- 
sures him  of  her  undying  devotion. 

But  villany  is  not  left  to  triumph  in  the  end. 
In  the  fifth  act  poetic  justice  is  dealt  out  in  large 
chunks,  and  everybody  —  except  indeed  the  father 
—  receives  his  rightful  due.  He  is  presumably  pro- 
tected by  his  gray  hairs,  of  which  he  has  an  amaz- 
ing supply.  Having  been  privately  informed  of  the 
death  of  Alphonso,  the  venerable  hypocrite  meets  his 
daughter  in  benignant  mood,  and  tells  her  that  he 
has  reconsidered,  and  will  no  longer  oppose  her 
union  with  Alphonso.  She  falls  at  his  feet  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude,  but  is  interrupted  by  the 
dreadful  Angelina,  who  appears  just  then  followed 
by  the  bandit,  and  informs  them  with  distracted 
manner  that  the  noble  youth  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  some  unknown  wretch  in  the  forest.  Floretta 
is  on  the  point  of  swooning,  but  is  happily  saved 
by  the  entrance  of  Alphonso  himself.  It  appears 
that  he  was  not  killed ;  that  in  fact  he  was  very 
much  alive  when  he  lay  stretched  at  the  feet  of 
the  bandit  on  that  murderous  occasion,  and  further- 
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more  that  he  heard  every  word  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Angelina.  He  also  heard  (it  would 
seem  that  hearing  is  one  of  his  strong  points)  the 
promise  which  has  just  been  given  to  Floretta,  and 
with  the  priest  at  his  heels  demands  its  fulfilment. 
But  this  is  not  all.  He  has  taken  his  measures 
for  revenge  promptly,  and  the  two  small  boys  who 
lent  their  Christmas  trees,  appearing  on  the  instant, 
with  policemen's  caps  on  their  heads  and  a  chain 
clanking  between  them,  make  straight  for  the  ban- 
dit. He  casts  a  reproachful  eye  on  Angelina  and 
falls  on  the  point  of  his  dagger,  and  she,  having 
no  mind  to  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage,  dies  in- 
stantly of  heart  failure.  An  idea  seems  to  pervade 
the  mind  of  the  parent  at  this  point  that  the  game 
is  up,  and  he  asks  forgiveness  of  his  daughter  in 
flowing  terms.  She  grants  it  with  the  utmost 
sweetness,  and  the  survivors,  joining  hands,  dance 
a  jig  round  the  prostrate  villains,  singing, 

"  Oh  yes,  we  will  forgive  you, 

Oh  yes,  we  will  forgive  you, 
Oh  yes,  we  will  forgive  you, 
For  we  are  happy  now," 

to  the  tune  of   "We   Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morn- 
ing." 

This  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  audience,  es- 
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pecially  those  in  the  front  row  who  could  see  the 
heels  of  the  expiring  bandit  beating  time  to  the 
music.  There  could  be  no  fear,  however,  of  his 
resuscitation.  A  stream  of  life-blood,  in  the  shape 
of  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  had  already  flowed 
copiously  from  his  side,  and  the  twitching  of  his 
heels  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  master  passion  strong  in  death. 

A  great  deal  of  laughing  and  congratulating 
followed  this  noble  climax,  and  Mr.  Hermon,  who 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  fun  as  heartily  as 
anybody,  shook  hands  with  the  troupe  all  round,  and 
complimented  Sue  in  particular  on  the  prologue. 
After  that  there  was  ice-cream  and  cake,  the  cream 
being  furnished  by  the  bandit  and  Angelina,  and 
their  landlady  supplying  the  cake. 

The  entertainment  had  begun  at  eight,  and  by 
half-past  ten  everything  was  over.  Miss  Gilbert 
had  stated  that  she  didn't  want  folks  around  "  mak- 
ing a  racket  after  that  time  of  night,"  and  Lyda 
had  informed  her  guests  to  that  effect  with  the 
utmost  frankness.  Everybody  left  in  high  spirits. 
Sue,  for  her  part,  felt  that  she  had  been  spending 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  frivolity,  but  she  had  enjoyed 
it  every  bit,  and  that  word  of  praise  from  Mr. 
Hermon  made  her  feel  like  an  author  in  the  full 
tide  of  success. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUE    HAS    AN    ADVENTURE. 

TT  was  when  she  was  in  the  midst  of  that  second 
-*-  story  that  the  first  came  back.  She  found  it 
on  her  table  one  afternoon  when  she  came  home 
from  school,  and  for  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  it 
her  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 

It  was  just  as  it  had  always  been.  The  printed 
page  which  accompanied  her  manuscript  assured 
her  in  politest  terms  that  the  very  eminent 
magazine  to  which  she  had  entrusted  this  child  of 
her  brain  was  reluctantly  forced  to  part  with  it, 
the  number  of  valuable  articles  already  on  hand 
precluding  its  acceptance.  The  editor,  however,  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  honor  of  perusing  it. 
She  read  this  brief  consolatory  epistle  with  the 
deepest  solemnity,  and  to  the  gentle  reader  (the 
gentle  alone)  we  confide  the  fact  that  two  big 
tears  rolled  down  and  blotted  the  leaf  as  she 
folded  it  up. 
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For  the  next  three  hours  Sue  Orcutt  was  the 
most  humble-minded  girl  in  the  town  of  Merton. 
There  was  no  dodging  the  path  which  took  her 
down,  straight  down,  through  the  Valley  of  Hu- 
miliation ;  for  she  was  much  too  clever  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  tone  of  the  letter,  and  not  nearly 
clever  enough  to  salve  her  wounded  pride  with  the 
idea  that  the  editor  had  simply  failed  to  bestow  a 
single  thought  on  her  composition.  That  he  had, 
after  deep  consideration,  decided  it  was  not  good 
enough  for  his  magazine,  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  she  arrived  with  edifying  promptness,  and 
then  she  fell  to  studying  the  story,  and  wondering 
what  part  it  was  which  had  decided  his  disapproval. 
There  were  passages  which,  as  she  had  sorrowfully 
known,  were  not  expressed  with  entire  felicity,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  thin  places  whose  thinness 
had  somehow  or  other  escaped  her  till  now.  These, 
doubtless,  were  the  spots  over  which  the  discriminat- 
ing editor  had  shaken  his  head.  As  for  the  plot, 
it  did  not  lose  its  hold  upon  her  regard,  even  now 
in  this  mournful  reperusal.  It  was  not  bad.  She 
said  it  to  herself  fiercely.  It  was  good,  and  in 
the  depths  of  her  soul  she  defied  principalities  and 
powers  to  beat  her  out  of  that  opinion. 

Blessed  be  self-conceit !     It  is  the  dear  old  Auto- 
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crat  himself  who  says  it  is  like  the  oil  in  the 
feathers  of  the  sea-fowl ;  it  keeps  the  waters  of 
adversity  from  soaking  in.  Woe  to  the  unlucky 
author  whom  Heaven  has  not  supplied  with  a  little 
of  this  precious  fluid !  Humility  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  him,  but  a  drop  of  conceit  he  must  have, 
or  he  is  done  for  indeed. 

How  our  poor  little  heroine  would  have  fared 
without  it  on  this  mournful  occasion  is  beyond  us 
to  say.  As  it  was,  she  put  the  story  away  with 
the  poem  in  the  lowest  bureau  drawer,  breathed  a 
deep  sigh,  vowed  a  vow  that  the  next  should  be 
better,  and  at  eight  that  evening  resumed  the  thread 
of  the  second  story.  As  for  giving  it  up  because 
this  other  had  come  back  —  Dear  heart !  the  thing 
never  once  occurred  to  her. 

For  the  next  ten  days  she  was  harder  at  work  than 
ever.  The  old  preoccupation  again  had  possession 
of  her,  though  she  did  manage  to  keep  from  staring 
into  vacancy  or  whispering  to  herself  on  the  street. 
In  the  class-room  Mr.  Hermon  looked  at  her  some- 
times with  a  troubled  expression.  It  was  not  that 
she  actually  failed  in  her  recitations.  In  a  way 
they  were  still  prepared,  but  it  was  not  the  old 
way.  The  careful  attention  to  every  detail  which 
she  had  given  so  joyously  once  was  gone  now,  and 
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the  school-master  noted  the  difference  with  a  puzzled 
wonder.  It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  spent 
an  evening  in  his  study,  but  that  was  partly  acci- 
dental. Twice  she  had  made  the  attempt,  but  once 
she  had  found  another  visitor  before  her,  and  once 
he  had  been  away.  And  it  was  true,  though  she 
could  scarcely  have  explained  it,  that  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  his  knowing  her  literary 
struggles.  Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  that  such 
hopes  as  hers  must  seem  to  one  like  him  an  utter 
presumption,  and  till  she  had  something  to  show 
for  it,  she  must  keep  her  effort  to  herself. 

It  was  beginning  to  wear  on  her,  however,  and 
a  touch  of  homesickness  which  came  about  this 
time  did  not  tend  to  help  matters.  The  visit 
which  her  father  had  planned  for  the  end  of 
another  month  had  been  given  up.  A  January 
thaw  had  set  in,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  would 
not  permit  the  journey  from  Westville  to  Merton. 
The  disappointment  to  Sue  was  severe.  It  seemed 
to  her  she  never  in  her  life  so  wanted  to  see  some 
of  her  own  folks. 

"Why  don't  you  just  go  home  for  a  Sunday?' 
said  the  little  dress-maker,  to  whom  the   girl  con- 
fided   the    feeling    one    evening    when    the   former 
dropped  in  for  a  visit. 
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"  Why,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Sue,  start- 
ing. "  I  could  go  on  the  cars,  of  course.  The  only 
trouble  is,  it  costs  so  much." 

"How  much?"  said  Miss  Graham.  "I  don't 
believe  it's  more  than  two  dollars  and  a  half  for 
the  round  trip.  Couldn't  you  possibly  afford  that  ?' 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  could,"  said  Sue,  beginning  to 
move  excitedly  about  the  room.  "  I've  been  very 
economical  this  term,  and  I  think  I  could  indulge 
myself  to  that  extent  with  a  good  conscience.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  'twould  do  them  good  at  home 
to  see  me  too,"  she  added,  remembering  a  wistful 
note  there  had  been  in  her  mother's  last  message. 

"Of  course  it  would,"  said  Miss  Graham  heartily, 
"  and  'twould  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Sue,  I  think  you're  looking  a  little 
run  down.  I  noticed  you  in  church  last  Sunday, 
and  I'm  afraid  you're  not  taking  very  good  care 
of  yourself.  It's  your  own  fault,  of  course,  but  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  your  pantry  is  just  about  as  well 
stocked  up  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard.  Now  if 
you  went  home  you  could  bring  some  things  back. 
I  know  Bertha's  aching  to  get  some  ready  for  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right  as  far  as  the  living  is  con- 
cerned," said  Sue.  "I've  had  all  I  wanted  to  eat, 
and  more  too." 
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"Of  course/'  interrupted  the  little  dress-maker. 
"  I  had  all  I  wanted  at  Mrs.  Brown's  yesterday,  but 
I  should  have  wanted  more,  all  the  same,  if  there' d 
been  anything  good.  The  sight  of  Bertha's  nice 
bread  now,  don't  you  think,  'twould  sort  of  whet 
your  appetite  ?  ' 

Sue  laughed,  and  devoutly  hoped  Miss  Graham 
did  not  know  that  the  last  biscuits  she  made  were 
a  perfect  failure.  Her  spirits  were  rising,  and  in 
her  impulsive  way  she  had  made  up  her  mind. 

"I'll  do  it,"  she  said.  "I'll  send  them  a  letter 
to-morrow,  saying  that  I'm  coming  next  Friday 
night,  and  ask  father  to  meet  me  at  the  nine  o'clock 
train.  That  will  give  me  two  whole  days  at  home, 
and  I  can  get  back  Monday  forenoon.  I  shall  have 
to  ask  Mr.  Hermon,  of  course,  but  I'm  sure  he'll 
let  me." 

"  That's  the  plan ! '  said  Miss  Graham,  "  and  you 
can  tell  your  folks  I  put  you  up  to  it.  But  I  guess 
you  won't  need  to  make  any  defence.  They'll  all 
approve  of  it." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Sue,  and  indeed  she  had  little 
doubt.  The  permission  was  easily  enough  obtained 
from  Mr.  Hermon,  who  added  that  he  thought  the 
rest  and  change  might  do  her  good.  He  had  feared 
sometimes  of  late  that  she  was  overtired.  The 
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words  were  spoken  with  the  kindest  accent,  but  the 
color  which  rushed  into  Sue's  face  as  he  said  them 

i 

betrayed  to  his  keen  eye  that  she  knew  as  well  as 
he  how  far  her  work  had  fallen  of  late  below  the 
old  standard. 

For  the  next  two  days  she  did  little  writing.  Her 
thoughts  were  too  full  of  the  anticipated  visit,  but 
"  Silvia  of  the  Spindle  '  was  nearly  done.  It  needed 
only  a  last  revision,  and  this,  perhaps,  could  be  given 
all  the  better  if  it  lay  for  a  little  while  untouched. 
It  was  a  story  of  colonial  times,  and  had  been  sug- 
gested in  part  by  memories  and  traditions  which 
hung  about  the  old  farmhouse.  Secretly,  there  was 
a  point  or  iwo  of  ancient  custom  on  which  Sue 
meant  to  get  her  mother's  opinion,  and  the  thought 
of  Silvia  largely  decided  her  choice  when  she  drew 
from  the  library,  a  few  hours  before  starting,  "  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  This,  as  she  knew, 
was  a  story  steeped  in  the  color  of  the  times  in 
which  her  own  heroine  had  played  her  little  part. 
It  would  be  sure  to  intensify  her  own  impressions, 
and  there  would  be  a  grand  chance  for  reading 
it  on  the  cars.  Unlucky  Sue  !  If  she  had  only  left 
that  fascinating  volume  behind ! 

It  was  a  dark  rainy  evening,  but  that  did  not 
trouble  her.  With  home  in  the  distance,  and  a  book 
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to  while  away  the  time  till  she  reached  it,  who  cared 
for  weather?  She  did  not  get  fairly  absorbed  in 
the  book  till  after  the  station  had  been  passed  where 
the  change  was  made  from  the  road  on  which  Mer- 
ton  was  located  to  the  great  line  which  ran  through 
Westville.  Then,  having  given  up  her  ticket  to  the 
conductor,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  story,  and  lost 
consciousness  of  everything  else  as  the  train  sped  on. 
It  was  an  express,  and,  as  she  knew,  made  no  stop 
now  till  it  reached  Westville.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  boasts  of  Westville  people  that  the  fast  trains, 
which  for  thirty  miles  ran  scornfully  by  the  smaller 
stations,  made  a  solitary  exception  in  favor  of  their 
pretty  village,  and  actually  allowed  passengers  five 
minutes  in  which  to  regale  themselves  with  the  unex- 
ampled coffee  and  sandwiches  on  their  notable  lunch 
counter. 

How  Sue  became  suddenly  aware  that  the  train 
had  stopped,  she  never  quite  knew.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  screech  of  the  small  boy  behind  her,  who,  in 
an  argument  with  his  mother  as  to  the  propriety 
of  having  more  cake  and  bananas,  had  grown  vocif- 
erous ;  but  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact,  the 
cars  were  standing  still.  She  had  not  heard  the  con- 
ductor call  the  name  of  the  station,  but  that  did 
not  matter.  She  had  not  a  doubt  of  being  at  her 
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journey's  end.  She  thrust  her  book  into  her  hand- 
bag, and,  forgetting  her  umbrella,  of  course,  dashed 
out  of  the  train.  Her  foot  was  scarcely  off  the  step 
before  the  monster  rushed  panting  on  again.  She 
gave  a  gasp.  How  near  she  had  come  to  being  left 
on  board !  And  then  she  gave  another  gasp,  and 
began  staring  about  her  in  utter  bewilderment.  The 
car  in  which  she  had  been  riding  was  the  last  and 
had  stopped  at  some  distance  from  the  depot;  but 
the  depot  itself,  towards  which  she  was  breathlessly 
hurrying,  looked  strangely  unfamiliar.  Her  father 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  Indeed,  there  was  no  one 
in  sight  except  a  man  with  a  lantern  and  two 
persons  in  a  buggy  who,  behind  a  pair  of  horses, 
were  driving  rapidly  away.  It  took  her  a  minute 
or  two  to  adjust  herself  to  the  amazing  fact,  and 
then  it  burst  upon  her  with  terrible  certainty  that 
the  place  in  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly  landed 
was  not  Westville  at  all. 

There  was  a  moment  in  which  she  felt  deadly 
faint.  Then  she  pulled  herself  together.  Where 
was  she  ?  What  had  happened,  and  what,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  was  desperate,  could  she  do  about  it? 

She  tried  the  door  of  the  depot,  but  it  was  locked, 
and  the  place  was  dark.  The  man  with  the  lantern 
was  moving  away.  "Oh,  if  you  please,  if  you 
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please,  do  stop ! ' '  she  cried,  sending  her  voice  after 
him  with  a  frantic  appeal. 

He  stopped,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  which 
he  lifted  above  his  head,  showed  a  face  as  aston- 
ished as  her  own.  Probably  it  was  his  astonishment 
which  kept  him  standing  in  his  tracks.  She  hurried 
towards  him,  leaving  her  overshoes  in  the  mud, 
and  alternately  sticking  and  slipping  as  she  plunged 
along. 

"  Why,  this  isn't  Westville ! '  she  gasped  out  when 
she  had  fairly  reached  him. 

As  a  piece  of  information,  it  was  probably  not 
valuable  to  the  man  with  the  lantern.  He  stared 
at  her  for  a  moment  harder  than  before,  then  re- 
torted with  a  touch  of  defiance  in  his  voice  and  a 
strong  Irish  accent: 

"  Well,  an'  if  ye  plase,  mum,  who  said  it  was  ? ' 

"But  —  but,"  gasped  Sue,  "the  train  never  stops 
anywhere  along  here  except  at  Westville ' 

The  man  began  to  grin.  "  If  ye  got  off  of  it  yer- 
self,  I  reckon  ye  know  it  stopped  here  to-night,"  he 
said  doggedly. 

Sue   had  recovered   her  breath,  and  a  gleam  of 
returning  sense  seemed  to  come  with  it.     "  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  what  place  this  is  ? ' 
she  said,  with  rigid  politeness.     "  I  meant  to  go  to 
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Westville,  but  evidently  I've  gotten  off  somewhere 
else  by  mistake." 

The  Irish  face,  which  though  rough  was  by  no 
means  a  bad  one,  began  to  look  sympathetic.  "  Sure 
thin,  ye' re  in  a  bad  fix.  It's  Millsite,  this  is,  an' 
Westville  is  six  miles  further  down  the  road." 

"  Oh,  what  did  make  them  stop  ? '  cried  Sue, 
her  stateliness  gone  in  a  moment.  "  And  what  in 
the  world  am  I  to  do  ? '  She  was  on  the  point  of 
crying,  but  forced  back  the  tears  and  looked  im- 
ploringly at  her  companion. 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  thick  red  beard 
and  shook  his  head.  "  It  was  the  big  official  on 
board  that  they  stopped  for/'  he  said.  "  I  heard 
the  man  that  was  waiting  for  him  say  so.  But  sure 
they  didn't  call  out  Westville,  did  they  ?  It  was 
a  mane,  ungintlemanly  trick  if  they  did,  and  I'd  tell 
ein  so  to  their  faces." 

"  Oh  no,  they  didn't  say  anything,"  moaned  Sue. 
"  At  least,  I  don't  suppose  they  did.  I  wasn't  listen- 
ing, and  when  they  stopped  I  didn't  wait.  It  was 
so  dark  I  couldn't  see  it  was  the  wrong  place,  and 
I  wasn't  thinking  about  anything  but  getting  home 
and  meeting  father.  He'll  be  waiting  for  me  at 
Westville,"  she  added,  with  a  sob,  "  and  won't  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  Oh,  it's  dreadful,  dreadful ! ' 
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Her  friend  with  the  lantern  looked  really  dis- 
tressed. He  had  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something 
when  she  began  in  a  quite  business-like  tone,  "  Can 
you  tell  me  when  the  next  train  for  Westville  stops 
here?" 

"  Tin-thirty  in  the  morning,  mum,"  said  the  man 
promptly.  "Ye'll  have  to  be  staying  here  the  night. 
There's  no  gitting  out  o'  that." 

Sue  gave  a  little  cry,  and  he  went  on  soothingly. 
"  Sure  now,  ye  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it. 
There's  no  use  crying  for  spilled  milk,  ye  know." 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  added  sturdily,  "  Come 
on  to  the  house  with  me  an'  I'll  see  if  the  old 
woman  can't  fix  up  a  place  for  ye.  It's  not  much 
of  a  tavern  they've  got  here,  an'  ye'll  be  welcome 
to  the  lounge  in  our  bit  parlor.  Come  now,  lave  the 
fretting,  an'  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  for  ye." 

It  would  certainly  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  Sue  to  have  acted  on  his  advice,  at  least  hi  so 
far  as  to  reconcile  herself  to  a  night's  stay  in  Mill- 
site,  but  Sue  had  never  been  noted  for  the  practical 
quality  of  her  wisdom.  To  leave  this  hateful  place 
and  get  home  with  all  possible  speed  was  her  one 
thought,  and  it  left  no  room  for  any  other.  She 
said  something  incoherent  about  the  kindness  of  her 
unknown  friend,  but  protested  that  she  could  not 
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put  him  to  such  trouble,  and  indeed  she  must  get 
home.  The  family  would  be  worried  to  death  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  her.  Wasn't  there  any- 
body in  Millsite  who  kept  horses  and  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  drive  over  with  her? 

The  good-natured  Irishman  was  disposed  to  argue 
the  matter,  but  there  was  no  withstanding  the 
stream  of  Sue's  protestations,  and  he  at  length 
admitted  that  Jock  Epson  of  the  tavern  could  prob- 
ably be  induced  to  undertake  the  journey.  To  the 
place  of  this  worthy  they  accordingly  plodded,  and 
a  vigorous  application  of  the  Irishman's  knuckles  to 
the  door  presently  brought  the  proprietor.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  turning  in  for  the  night,  as  he  said, 
but  he  admitted  them  civilly,  and  listened  with 
attention  to  the  story  of  Sue's  misfortune. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  inquire  the  price  of 
the  "  rig '  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  said 
he  could  employ  in  her  service,  and  the  hints  he 
dropped  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  the  undesirableness  of  taking 
horses  out  in  such  weather,  only  increased  the  fer- 
vor of  her  appeal.  The  result  was  that  he  yielded 
and  went  out  to  the  stable  to  "hitch  up,"  leaving 
Sue  alone  in  the  dismal  little  office  to  meditate 
upon  her  situation. 
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It  was  bad  enough,  certainly,  but  the  thought 
of  her  father  splashing  mournfully  home  from  the 
Westville  depot,  and  the  waiting  circle  who  would 
be  plunged  in  grief  and  consternation  over  her 
failure  to  appear,  gave  the  sharpest  sting  to  it  all, 
and  filled  her  with  a  self-disgust  which  would  have 
been  unbearable  had  it  not  been  mitigated  by  a 
touch  of  self-pity.  Why  should  that  dreadful  offi- 
cial have  taken  this  of  all  nights  in  the  year  for 
stopping  in  this  horrid  place  ?  For  that  matter, 
wrhy  should  officials  be  allowed  to  stop  in  places 
where  common  people  couldn't,  and  how  could 
common  people  be  expected  Jo  keep  out  of  trouble 
if  things  were  turned  upside  down  in  this  abomi- 
nable fashion  ? 

She  had  reached  this  soothing  point  in  her  medi- 
tations, when  the  owner  of  the  horses  appeared 
in  his  rubber-coat  to  tell  her  he  was  ready;  and 
he  added,  in  a  business-like  tone,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  pay  now,  as  it  would  be 
rather  dark  for  making  change  at  the  other  end. 
She  opened  her  purse  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
but  almost  let  it  drop  when,  in  answer  to  her 
question,  "  How  much  ? '  he  cheerfully  replied, 
"  Five  dollars." 

There  was  precisely  one   five-dollar   bill   in   that 
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purse,  and  it  made  the  sum  total  of  the  money 
she  had  with  her.  It  had  been  Miss  Graham's 
suggestion  that  she  should  take  it.  "  Five  dol- 
lars ! '  she  gasped,  holding  on  to  the  chair  from 
which  she  had  just  arisen  and  staring  like  one 
who  could  not  believe  that  she  had  heard  cor- 
rectly. 

"  Couldn't  think  of  taking  less/'  said  Mr.  Epson 
calmly.  "It's  a  good  twelve  miles  there  and  back 
again,  the  meanest  sort  of  a  night  and  the  hardest 
kind  of  wheeling.  I  ain't  hankering  for  the  job, 
and  if  you  think  the  price  is  too  high,  you  can 
back  out,  though  if  I  hadn't  thought,  from  what 
you  said,  that  you  was  dreadful  anxious  to  go  I 
shouldn't  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  get  out  the 
bosses." 

Sue  let  go  of  the  chair  and  held  out  the  five- 
dollar  bill  without  another  word.  She  felt  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  but  it  had  never 
crossed  her  mind  that  the  expense  on  which  she 
was  rushing  could  be  more  than  one  dollar.  For 
the  first  half-hour  of  the  journey,  she  was  simply 
stupefied ;  then  she  rallied  a  little  and  relieved 
her  mind  by  a  fresh  consideration  of  the  unfeel- 
ing conduct  of  railroad  officials. 

Meanwhile,    the    distance    between    herself    and 
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home  was  being  rapidly  lessened.  Mr.  Epson  was 
a  clear-headed  Yankee.  He  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  seen  the  Orcutt  place,  but  the  state- 
ment Sue  had  made  of  its  direction  from  West- 
ville,  and  the  road  on  which  it  was  located,  had 
enabled  him  to  figure  out  to  a  nicety  the  shortest 
course  by  which  he  could  reach  it.  He  was  dis- 
posed at  first  to  be  social,  but  the  absence  of  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  his  companion  soon  reduced 
him  to  a  silence  which  was  only  broken  by  occa- 
sional admonitions  to  his  horses. 

"  What  time  do  you  suppose  it  is  ? '  Sue  asked 
at  last,  as  they  turned  the  bend  of  the  road  above 
the  old  farmhouse. 

Mr.  Epson  drew  up  his  horses  for  an  instant, 
pulled  a  watch  from  his  pocket,  struck  a  match 
under  cover  of  his  overcoat  and  announced,  "Five 
minutes  of  'leven." 

A  great  idea  occurred  suddenly  to  Sue.  "  Would 
you  mind  letting  me  out  at  the  top  of  the  drive, 
instead  of  going  into  the  yard  ? '  she  asked  eagerly. 
"  The  lights  are  all  out  and  every  one  has  gone 
to  bed.  I'd  like  to  surprise  them,  and  I  know 
a  way  to  get  into  the  house  without  disturbing 
anybody." 

Mr.  Jock  Epson  offered  no  comment.     It  is  likely 
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enough  that  the  proposition  may  have  struck  him 
as  peculiar,  but  he  had  already  decided  that  the 
young  lady  who  had  the  honor  of  his  escort  was 
"  a  queer  customer." 

"All  right,"  he  said,  and  three  minutes  later  his 
horses  were  headed  towards  Millsite,  and  Sue  was 
hurrying  down  the  long  drive,  under  the  dripping 
branches  of  the  great  maples,  which  for  fifty  years 
had  been  the  glory  of  the  Orcutt  place. 

Whatever  her  late  companion  may  have  thought, 
she  had  no  idea  of  gaining  access  to  her  father's 
house  by  climbing  in  at  the  window.  It  was  no 
such  vulgar  scheme  as  that  which  had  captured 
her  fancy,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  would  not 
have  found  any  of  the  old-fashioned  sashes,  with 
their  small  square  panes,  unfastened :  her  father 
was  careful  in  making  his  nightly  rounds.  But 
there  was  a  way  —  queer,  and  dark,  and  winding 
enough  —  which,  as  she  said  to  herself  with  an 
inward  chuckle,  was  sure  to  be  open. 

It  led  up  through  a  part  known  as  the  carriage- 
house,  by  a  steep  flight  of  stairs,  through  a  long 
low  room  called  the  corn-chamber,  where  the  over- 
flow of  the  granary  was  stored  in  the  fall,  on 
through  a  sort  of  general  store-room,  and,  by  an- 
other flight  of  stairs,  down  to  the  wash-room  and 
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kitchen.  It  was  a  great  place  for  playing  hide-and- 
seek,  and  dear  to  Sue  on  other  accounts  as  well. 
The  corn-chamber,  indeed,  was  a  favorite  haunt. 
Many  an  hour  she  had  sat,  half-buried  in  the  yellow 
grain,  poring  over  a  book  till  the  light  failed  in 
the  dusky  little  windows  overhead. 

"  I  could  go  through  it  with  my  eyes  shut,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  cautiously  opened  the  outer 
door,  and,  feeling  her  way  past  the  family  carriage, 
mounted  the  creaking  old  stairs.  But  it  occurred 
to  her  a  minute  later  that  she  had  really  forgotten 
how  low  the  rafters  were,  for  she  bumped  her  head 
as  she  made  the  turn  at  the  top,  and  took  a  sting- 
ing blow  in  the  face  from  one  of  the  long  braided 
pendants  of  seed-corn  against  which  she  ran  in  the 
darkness.  It  appeared  to  her,  too,  that  a  larger 
part  of  the  harvest  must  have  been  stored  there 
than  was  usual,  for  the  path  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  which  was  commonly  open  seemed  covered,  and 
the  ears  of  corn  rolled  and  groaned  and  crunched 
about  her  feet  as  she  pushed  her  way  through. 

She  was  not  at  all  a  timid  girl,  but  it  did  occur 
to  her,  as  a  new  idea,  that  the  corn-chamber  was 
a  "  spookerish  kind  of  a  place '  at  this  time  of 
night,  and  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  ghost  of 
her  great-great  grandfather,  who  had  been  scalped 
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by  the  Indians  while  hoeing  his  maize  on  the  hills 
which  produced  this  harvest,  rose  as  a  pleasing 
suggestion.  However,  she  got  through,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unforeseen  state  of  things  in 
the  room  beyond,  would  have  made  her  way  down 
without  serious  disaster. 

Now  the  deacon  had  been  shelling  corn  that  after- 
noon, and  not  having  finished  the  amount  desired, 
had  left  his  utensils  exactly  where  he  had  \ised 
them,  —  under  the  skylight  in  the  middle  of  the 
store-room.  They  consisted  of  a  wash-tub  and  a 
broad-bladed  shovel,  with  the  blade  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  tub.  Astride  this  blade  the  deacon 
had  sat  during  the  operation,  and  its  edge  had 
formed  the  time-honored  instrument  for  scraping 
the  corn  from  the  cobs. 

It  was  this  tub  over  which  Sue,  groping  her  way 
in  the  utter  darkness,  found  herself  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated, the  shovel  falling  at  the  same  instant 
with  a  clash  to  the  floor. 

"  Well,  I've  done  it  now,"  she  muttered,  strug- 
gling to  gather  herself  up.  But  she  had  not  quite 
finished,  for  the  half-bushel  measure  which  stood 
by  the  tub  had  been  turned  on  its  side  in  the 
scramble,  and  rolling  across  the  floor  made  straight 
for  the  stairs,  bumping  its  way  down  with  all  pos- 
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sible  racket,  and  finally  hurled  itself  against  the 
copper  wash-boiler  which  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  at  precisely  the  right  angle  in  the  room 
below. 

The  noise  was  tremendous.  Sue,  who  had  not 
regained  her  feet,  sank  back  in  a  heap  on  the  floor, 
and  for  an  instant  felt  a  goneness  which  she  had 
scarcely  experienced  even  in  that  first  moment  at 
Millsite. 

"  Goodness,  gracious  alive! '  she  ejaculated,  as  she 
pulled  herself  to  her  feet.  "I've  waked  them  all 
now  with  a  vengeance.  What  in  the  world  will  they 
think  has  happened  V 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  Deacon  Orcutt  after- 
ward disclosed  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  his  own 
first  impressions  were  about  equally  divided  between 
burglars,  an  earthquake,  and  the  day  of  Judgment ; 
and  when  Bertha,  with  the  true  solution  of  the 
mystery  in  mind,  looked  rather  shocked  at  the  last 
supposition,  he  stood  his  ground  manfully.  There 
was  Scripture  for  it,  that  the  Great  Day  should 
come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  if  the  trump 
of  doom  did  not  sound  like  the  amazing  disturb- 
ance with  which  Sue  had  heralded  her  coming,  he, 
for  his  part,  would  like  to  know  what  it  did  sound 
like. 
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He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
when  she  opened  the  door,  clothed  in  his  shirt  and 
trousers,  a  night-cap  on  his  head  and  a  candle  in 
his  hand.  Bertha,  who  had  been  on  her  feet  almost 
as  quickly  as  he,  was  behind  him  in  a  loose  wrap- 
per, her  hair  hanging  down  her  back  and  her  blue 
eyes  preternaturally  large.  At  the  sight  of  Sue  they 
both  stood  for  a  moment  speechless.  The  deacon 
found  his  voice  first. 

"  Susan — is — that — you? "  he  ejaculated.  "  What 
in  the  world  — ' 

But  he  had  no  chance  to  finish.  Sue  had  fallen 
upon  them  both  and,  with  an  arm  around  the  neck 
of  each,  was  hugging  the  breath  nearly  out  of  them. 
"  Yes,  I'm  here,"  she  began,  jerking  out  the  words. 
"  I  was  late,  you  see ;  everything  went  wrong,  and 
—  and  —  well,  I  thought  I'd  come  down  through 
the  corn-chamber  so  as  not  to  disturb  anybody." 

This  was  too  much  for  Bertha.  The  idea  that 
any  mortal  should  come  into  a  house  after  the 
fashion  in  which  Sue  had  come  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  not  disturbing  anybody,  struck  her  as  so 
funny  that  she  burst  out  laughing,  and  even  the 
deacon  added  a  momentary  explosion. 

"Well,  it  may  be  fun  to  you,"  said  Sue,  begin- 
ning to  laugh  a  little  herself,  "  but  it  came  near 
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being  death  to  me,  as  the  frogs  said  to  the  boys. 
Father,  if  there  was  any  corn  in  that  tub  of  yours, 
I  guess  you'll  have  to  call  in  the  chickens  in  the 
morning.  I  tumbled  over  it,  and  I  won't  answer 
for  the  contents  nor  the  tub  either." 

The  deacon  was  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the 
state  of  things  overhead.  "  But  I  don't  under- 
stand," he  began.  "  I  was  in  the  depot  when  the 
train  came  in,  and  you  weren't  there.  Where  have 
you  been,  and  how  did  you  get  here  ? ' 

Sue  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  profound  groan. 
"It's  a  long  story,  father,  and  I  don't  pretend 
to  quite  understand  it  myself ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  I  got  off  at  Millsite  by  mistake.  The 
train  stopped  there  to  let  off  some  ridiculous  offi- 
cial, and  I  thought  I'd  got  home,  of  course,  and  it 
was  so  dark  I  couldn't  see,  and  I  was  clear  at  the 
end  of  the  train,  and  —  well,  there  I  was,  that's 
all  there  is  about  it,  and  I  had  to  hire  a  man  to 
bring  me  home,  and  — '  she  paused  a  moment, 
then  decided  she  might  as  well  out  with  the  worst 
and  be  done  with  it  —  "and  he  charged  me  five 
dollars  for  the  trip !  It's  all  been  just  as  horrid  as 
it  could  be,  but  here  I  am,  and  I  do  hope  you're 
glad  to  see  me." 

It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  Sue's  relatives  that 
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they  did  not  even  stop  to  take  breath  at  the  end 
of  this  astonishing  recital.  "  Glad  ! '  exclaimed  the 
deacon,  and  "  Glad  ! '  repeated  Bertha.  "  Well,  I 
should  rather  think  so  ! '  A  thought  struck  her, 
and  she  added,  "  I  guess  I'd  better  go  and  tell 
mother  you've  come.  No,  Sue,"  stopping  her  sister, 
"  you're  too  wet.  You'd  better  dry  yourself  and  get 
sort  of  straightened  up  before  you  go  in  to  see  her." 

If  Sue  could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in 
a  looking-glass  at  that  moment,  she  would  have 
appreciated  the  force  of  the  last  remark.  Her  felt 
hat,  which  had  been  a  pleasing  object  when  she  left 
Merton,  was  set  rakishly  on  the  side  of  her  head,  its 
ostrich  tips  as  straight  as  the  tail-feathers  of  a 
rooster  in  the  rain,  the  crown  jammed  in,  and  the 
rim  festooned  with  cobwebs.  Her  face  bore  the 
marks  of  the  encounter  with  the  seed-corn,  and 
altogether  she  was  a  most  disreputable  looking 
creature. 

Her  father  had  begun  by  this  time  to  make  a 
rattling  about  the  stove.  She  must  get  warm  and 
have  something  to  eat,  he  said,  but  he  paused  in  his 
work  every  minute  or  two  to  ask  something  about 
that  curious  business  at  Mill  site,  and  Bertha's  ques- 
tions, when  she  returned  to  the  room,  showed  that 
she,  too,  was  brooding  over  the  mystery. 
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"  But  I  should  think  you  would  have  had  some 
idea  where  you  were  by  the  length  of  time  it  took 
you  to  get  there,  and  by  the  looks  of  things  out  of 
the  window/'  she  said  musingly. 

"  How  could  I  tell  how  much  time  had  gone  when 
I  had  no  watch  ? '  returned  Sue,  rather  peevishly. 
"  And  I  didn't  say  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
It  wouldn't  have  done  any  good,  if  I  had,  it  was  so 
dark.  But  of  course  it  was  a  stupid  mistake.  For 
that  matter,  I  always  knew  I  could  make  more 
stupid  blunders  than  anybody  else  could  think  of." 

Bertha  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  but  she  had  her 
own  illumination  a  few  minutes  later  when  she  took 
"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ' '  out  of  Sue's  hand- 
bag. Perhaps  the  sight  of  it  was  in  a  way  a  relief, 
for  if  she  had  entertained  the  fear  that  her  sister's 
mind  had  suffered  a  temporary  derangement  on  the 
way  home,  it  was  gone  now.  Sue's  mind  had  doubt- 
less been  in  a  quite  normal  condition.  Whether  she 
mentioned  the  discovery  to  her  mother  is  not  certain, 
but  Mrs.  Orcutt  asked  no  questions  that  night,  nor 
made  any  comment  on  her  daughter's  peculiar 
experience. 

"  We're  so  glad  you're  here,"  she  said,  as  Sue  bent 
over  her.  "  We've  been  thinking  of  you  a  great 
deal  lately,  and  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  writ- 
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ing  to  you  to  come,  when  we  got  your  letter.  Now 
go  right  off  to  bed  and  get  to  sleep  as  quick  as  you 
can.  You  must  be  dreadfully  tired." 

And  with  this  comforting  word,  Sue  stole  away 
with  Bertha,  and  straightway  followed  her  mother's 
advice. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANOTHER   BLOW. 

two  days  that  followed  were  the  brightest 
spot  in  that  winter  for  Sue.  In  spite  of  the 
rankling  remembrance  of  the  five  dollars  she  had 
squandered  in  getting  home,  and  the  teasing  to 
which  she  was  subjected  over  the  manner  of  her 
entrance,  the  delight  of  being  there  made  amends 
for  it  all,  and  the  episode  of  the  night  before,  after 
being  talked  over  in  all  its  phases,  was  presently 
relegated  to  its  place  as  one  of  the  household  memo- 
ries, to  be  drawn  forth,  as  Sue  well  knew,  when- 
ever it  would  provoke  a  laugh  at  her  expense  most 
effectively. 

The  affair  had  suggested  one  question  over  which 
for  some  time  the  family  gravely  debated.  The  way 
which  Sue  had  taken  into  the  house  was  a  way  as 
easily  open  to  any  designing  burglar.  Would  it  not 
be  well  hereafter  to  keep  the  door  of  the  carriage- 
house  locked?  This  query  was  raised  by  Bertha. 

148 
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But  the  deacon's  observation,  that  it  would  require  a 
burglar  of  more  than  ordinary  wit  and  fortitude  to 
prowl  his  way  through  those  winding  and  low-roofed 
regions,  was  felt  to  have  weight ;  and  Sue's  sugges- 
tion, that  a  permanent  location  of  the  tub  and  shovel 
at  the  right  spot  in  the  store-room  would  be  a  more 
effective  defence^  was  received  with  applause.  This, 
with  the  rejection  that  there  was  really  nothing  in 
the  house  to  tempt  an  ambitious  robber,  and  the 
further  reflection  that  the  key  to  the  door,  if  there 
had  ever  been  one,  had  probably  been  lost  for  fifty 
years  or  more,  settled  the  question,  and  it  was  tacitly 
agreed  that  things  should  remain  as  they  were. 

"  So  you  can  climb  up  that  way  if  you  want  to 
the  next  time  you  get  left  at  the  wrong  place," 
observed  Kit  cheerfully. 

But  the  deacon  interposed  at  this  point  with  an 
earnest,  "  No,  no,  my  clear,  don't  do  it  again." 
Then,  fearing  that  his  remark  might  be  construed 
as  a  reproof,  he  added  hastily,  "  Because  you  know 
that  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  get  up  and  let  you  in  by  the  regular  way.  It'll 
never  be  a  trouble  to  me  to  open  the  door  to  one 
of  my  children  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night," 
and  the  tone  in  which  he  said  it  went  straight  to 
Sue's  heart. 
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For  her  own  part,  she  had  no  desire  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  "  No,"  she  said  privately  to  Bertha, 
as  she  scrubbed  at  the  grease  spot  with  which  she 
had  decorated  her  dress  in  creeping  by  the  carriage, 
—  Bertha  being  occupied  meantime  with  an  heroic 
attempt  to  readjust  the  trimming  on  the  hat  to 
cover  the  bend  in  the  crown,  —  "I  shan't  do  it 
again.  On  the  whole,  I  don't  think  it  pays." 

That  was  a  busy,  happy  day  at  the  old  house. 
The  rain  of  the  night  before  had  changed  to  a  wild 
whirling  of  snow  which  shut  the  family  in  to  "  a 
tumultuous  privacy  of  storm,"  and  made  the  day 
surely  and  contentedly  their  own.  There  was  so 
much  to  tell  and  to  hear  that  no  one  of  the  girls 
could  set  herself  to  any  occupation  apart  from  the 
rest.  A  line  of  six  went  down  the  cellar  stairs  for 
a  pan  of  potatoes,  and  they  fairly  trod  upon  each 
other's  heels  and  bumped  each  other's  heads  as  they 
set  the  table  and  washed  the  dishes.  There  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  cooking  going  on,  for  Bertha  had 
decided  that  when  Sue  went  back  a  small  trunk  full 
of  provisions  should  go  with  her;  but  even  at  this 
they  all  lent  a  hand,  and  whatever  truth  there  may 
ordinarily  be  in  the  saying,  that  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth,  it  disclosed  none  on  this  occasion,  for 
everything  came  out  beautifully. 
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For  a  part  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Orcutt  lay  on 
a  lounge  in  the  kitchen,  watching  the  household 
work,  and  joining  in  the  conversation  now  and 
then  in  her  wise  and  quiet  way.  To  sit  up  for 
an  hour  or  two  each  day  in  a  soft  loose  wrapper, 
and  then  be  helped  back  to  bed  again,  was  the 
sum  of  the  progress  she  had  as  yet  made  towards 
recovery;  but  even  this  was  felt  to  be  a  gain  which 
gave  good  hope  for  the  future,  and  made  complaint 
in  the  present  impossible.  The  opinion  of  the 
Boston  doctor,  who  had  come  down  to  make  spe- 
cial investigation  of  her  case,  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  encouraging,  and  had  relieved  the  fears 
which  at  one  time  filled  the  family  with  such 
anxiety;  but  all  knew  now  that  her  convalescence 
could  be  no  hasty  matter. 

In  a  confidential  talk  with  Bertha,  Sue  learned 
the  expense  of  that  visit,  and  the  part  she  had 
borne  in  meeting  it,  but  of  this  last,  Bertha  made 
nothing.  She  only  wished  she  had  more  money  to 
spend  in  the  same  cause.  And  then  she  mentioned 
wistfully  some  things  which  would  be  so  nice  for  the 
invalid,  if  only  they  did  not  cost  so  much. 

"But  there,"  she  ended  with  a  little  sigh, 
"mother  never  speaks  of  wanting  a  thing,  and 
she  wouldn't  like  it  a  bit  for  us  to  worry  over 
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what  she  hasn't  got.  We  are  really  getting  along 
splendidly,  and  you  mustn't  be  anxious  about  any- 
thing here." 

But  the  effect  of  the  talk  and  her  own  obser- 
vation during  the  time  she  was  at  home  was  to 
fix  in  Sue's  heart  more  deeply  than  ever  the  long- 
ing to  earn  some  money  which  could  be  put  to 
the  free  and  immediate  use  of  those  she  loved, 
The  suggestion  that  she  might  divide  her  own 
little  store  was  not  allowed  for  a  moment,  and 
indeed,  since  the  outlay  on  that  unlucky  ride,  she 
could  not  urge  the  offer  very  boldly.  She  pro- 
tested when  Bertha  at  parting  insisted  on  putting 
five  dollars  into  her  purse,  but  finally  yielded  so 
far  as  to  consent  that  it  should  remain  there  till 
she  got  back  to  Merton.  It  was  of  course  possible 
—  she  admitted  it  with  a  blush  —  that  something 
unforeseen  might  happen  on  the  way. 

Nothing  did  happen.  The  journey  on  Monday 
morning  was  uneventful.  Whether  the  fact  that 
"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables '  was  packed  in 
the  trunk  with  the  eatables  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  is  immaterial.  It  doubtless  had  something 
to  do  with  Bertha's  peace  of  mind.  In  the  absence 
of  this  companion  Sue  had  plenty  of  time  for  look- 
ing out  of  the  car  window.  She  even  stood  on  the 
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platform  as  they  passed  through  Millsite,  and  her 
eyes  were  never  more  widely  open.  It  was  one  of 
the  smallest  and  least  attractive  places  on  the  road, 
—  a  mere  cluster  of  houses  round  a  red  brick  fac- 
tory—  and  Sue  felt  an  additional  disgust  with  her- 
self that  even  in  the  dark  she  could  have  mistaken 
it  for  her  native  village.  She  wished  she  could  see 
her  friend  the  Irishman,  and  would  have  thrown 
a  smile  to  any  one  who  she  thought  resembled 
him ;  but  there  was  no  one  of  his  appearance  in 
sight,  and  in  another  minute  the  town  itself  was 
out  of  view. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  room  that  night,  and  work- 
ing far  into  the  small  hours,  Sue  gave  the  final 
revision  to  "  Silvia  of  the  Spindle,"  and  three  days 
later  it  went  out,  as  its  fellows  had  done  before  it, 
into  the  great  world.  She  did  not  trust  to  a  maga- 
zine this  time.  She  pinned  her  hopes  to  a  great 
weekly,  which,  together  with  matter  of  a  more  seri- 
ous sort,  had  a  page  or  two  for  stories  of  a  superior 
order.  That  "Silvia'  belonged  to  this  class  she  had 
positive  conviction.  Never  before  had  she  been  con- 
scious of  writing  anything  half  so  good  as  this  story 

There  is  no  use  in  deferring  the  sequel.  But  littlt, 
more  than  a  week  had  passed  before  the  round  trip 
had  been  made  and  "  Silvia  "  was  at  home  again.  The 
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printed  letter  which  accompanied  was  rather  more 
brief  than  usual,  but  there  was  a  difference.  It 
made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  manuscripts  already  on  hand.  It  simply 
stated  that  her  "  obliged  and  obedient  servants/'  the 
publishers  of  the  great  weekly,  did  not  find  the 
contribution  with  which  she  had  favored  them  avail- 
able for  any  of  their  periodicals.  Above  was  a  list 
of  said  periodicals,  many  and  varied  enough,  it 
would  seem,  to  suit  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
women,  and  children;  and  considering  that  she  had 
only  offered  "  Silvia '  to  one  of  them,  it  really  seemed 
a  gratuitous  bit  of  sarcasm  that  she  should  be  in- 
formed it  was  not  adapted  to  any.  But  the  true 
refinement  of  cruelty  was  reached  in  a  passage 
below,  which  stated  that  the  aforesaid  publishers 
were  actually  in  want  of  good  articles  of  all  kinds,  — 
stories,  essays,  sketches,  poems,  — "  in  brief,  every- 
thing of  interest  to  cultivated  American  readers," 
and  that  such  articles  would  be  promptly  paid  for 
at  the  most  liberal  prices ! 

It  was  now  that  the  iron  entered  the  soul  of  our 
poor  little  scribbler.  Never  before  in  the  course  of 
her  literary  ventures  had  there  come  a  blow  like  this. 
She  was  perplexed  and  in  despair;  cast  down,  and 
for  the  time  almost  destroyed.  One  pang  only  was 
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spared  her.  That  she  was  the  victim  of  some  cruel 
and  malicious  Fate,  who  had  singled  her  out  as  the 
object  of  dire  and  special  persecution,  did  not  occur 
to  her.  Such  conception  of  her  own  importance 
was  beyond  her.  But  the  sense  that  she  had  failed, 
that  in  spite  of  her  best  effort  she  had  somehow 
"missed  it,"  and  the  clutching,  sickening,  insupport- 
able fear,  that  try  as  she  might  she  would  always 
miss  it,  had,  for  a  black  and  awful  space,  complete 
possession  of  her. 

She  felt  herself  growing  hysterical,  and  the  thought 
that  some  one  might  come  in  to  see  her  filled  her 
with  a  sudden  horror.  She  could  not  face  anybody. 
She  wanted  to  escape  from  all  the  world,  from  her- 
self, if  possible,  and  from  the  low-ceiled  room,  which 
for  once  seemed  fairly  smothering  her.  The  impulse 
to  get  out  of  doors,  to  walk  somewhere  in  the  wide, 
white,  snow-bound  country,  seized  her,  and  she 
yielded  to  it  with  a  swiftness  which  in  a  little  while 
had  carried  her  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

It  was  a  sharp  winter  day,  but  the  sky  was  bright 
and  blue,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine  mellowed  a 
little  the  touch  of  the  eager  air.  She  was  fond  of 
winter  walks  in  general,  but  to-day  she  was  not 
looking  for  the  frost  flowers  by  the  way,  and  she  had 
brought  no  crumbs  for  the  snow-birds.  There  was 
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nothing,  nothing,  she  said  to  herself  miserably, 
which  could  give  her  pleasure.  But  the  tingle  in 
her  cheeks  stole  something  from  the  sting  in  her 
heart  before  she  knew  it,  and  the  very  trudging 
forward  lessened  somehow  the  strain  of  her  bitter 
thoughts.  Youth  and  health,  and  the  blue  sky  and 
the  frosty  air,  were  fighting  for  her,  though  she 
seemed  to  be  making  no  fight  for  herself. 

And  there  was  a  reinforcement  of  her  helpers 
which  came  suddenly  in  a  chorus  of  childish  voices. 
She  turned,  and  saw  a  group  of  her  old  pupils  run- 
ning after  her  with  their  sleds.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten her,  these  little  scholars.  They  surrounded 
her  often  on  the  Academy  grounds,  and  sometimes 
before  she  knew  it,  a  soft  little  hand  would  be  slipped 
into  hers  as  she  walked  the  village  streets.  There 
were  three  of  the  children  now,  bright,  sturdy  little 
fellows,  who  had  been  among  her  most  devoted  friends. 

"  Are  you  going  out  to  the  hill  ? '  shouted  one  of 
them.  "  Come  along  with  us  and  we'll  give  you 
all  the  rides  you  want  on  our  sleds." 

Sue  smiled  feebly.  To  a  person  in  her  afflicted 
state,  the  proposition  had  its  humorous  side.  An 
invitation  to  a  mourner  to  turn  out  of  a  funeral 
procession  and  enliven  his  spirits  with  a  game 
of  marbles  could  scarcely  be  more  inappropriate. 
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Still  it  was  impossible  to  stalk  gloomily  on  with- 
out replying  to  so  cordial  an  invitation. 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Teddy/'  she  said, 
"  but  I'm  just  out  for  a  walk  and  I  don't  feel  like 
coasting  to-day.  To  tell  the  truth,"  she  added, 
seeing  the  disappointment  in  the  children's  faces, 
"  I  never  did  care  so  very  much  about  coasting ; 
it's  such  hard  work  to  climb  the  hill  again  after 
you've  gone  down." 

"  We'll  pull  you  up  every  time,"  cried  the  chil- 
dren together.  "  Oh  corne,  please  come,  for  just  a 
little  while ! " 

"  Dear  me,  I  couldn't  think  of  letting  you  pull 
me  up,"  said  Sue,  with  a  smile  that  was  rather 
stronger  than  before.  Then,  fairly  unable  to  resist 
the  chorus  of  entreaty,  she  added,  "  I  believe  I  will 
go  down  with  you  just  once.  Then  I  must  go  on 
with  my  walk." 

But  there  was  no  getting  off  at  the  end  of  that 
first  run.  It  was  positively  necessary  that  the  re- 
spective merits  of  all  three  sleds  should  be  tried, 
and  by  that  time  Sue  actually  began  to  enjoy  it. 
She  had  forgotten  how  much  fun  it  was  to  go  fly- 
ing down  hill  on  a  first-class  cutter,  and  it  added 
distinctly  to  her  pleasure  that  there  was  some  one 
else  to  do  the  steering  —  a  sturdy  little  some  one 
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who  was  more  than  delighted  if  she  clung  to  him, 
and  all  eagerness  when  they  had  reached  the  bottonr 
to  know  how  she  had  enjoyed  it.  For  a  full  houi 
she  stayed  there  on  that  hill,  dashing  down  with  her 
three  valiant  guardsmen,  then  trudging  up  again  at 
their  side,  her  cheeks  as  red  and  her  eyes  as  bright  as 
theirs.  By  that  time  it  was  growing  late,  and  the 
little  company  turned  their  faces  towards  home,  and 
tramped  along  together  in  the  most  cheerful  fashion. 
Sue  had  a  passing  impression  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  now  for  her  to  withdraw  into  her  own 
melancholy,  but  there  was  really  no  chance  for  it. 
The  children  began  to  talk  of  the  little  school,  and 
it  was  a  subject  in  which  she  could  not  help  being 
interested.  They  liked  their  new  teacher.  She 
was  always  kind,  and  the  lessons  were  not  too 
long.  They  admitted  it  generously,  and  then  added 
wistfully,  that  she  never  told  them  stories.  They 
wished  their  old  teacher  would  come  back  and  tell 
them  some.  Then  the  youngest  of  the  trio  had  a 
bright  idea.  She  could  tell  them  one  now  as  they 
walked  along,  —  a  proposition  to  which  the  others 
agreed  with  a  whoop,  and  then  they  fell  into  a  beau- 
tiful quarrel  as  to  what  the  story  should  be,  each 
arguing  mightily  for  the  one  which  had  been  his 
favorite  in  the  good  old  times. 
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Talk  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead!  It  is  nothing  to 
the  balm  which  flowed  in  upon  Sue's  soul  as  she 
listened.  What  if  the  Great  World  did  not  want 
her  stories  ?  Here  was  a  little  world  actually  cry- 
ing for  them,  and  —  out  upon  the  Great  World ! 
—  who  should  prove  that  its  taste  was  better  than 
the  taste  of  the  other? 

That  was  the  first  thought,  and  then  came  the 
next.  After  all,  the  Great  World  was  made  up  of 
the  little  ones.  Why  should  not  the  stories  which 
had  so  pleased  these  children  please  a  host  of  others  ? 
She  had  never  sent  out  a  story  of  this  kind.  Her 
efforts  had  been  all  for  grown-up  people.  It  had 
been  a  fatal  mistake. 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  at 
least,  if  the  individual  is  constituted  like  Sue  Orcutt. 
Let  the  reader  think  scorn  of  her,  if  he  will,  but  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  as  she  entered  her  room  in 
the  edge  of  twilight,  —  her  room  which  she  had 
left  three  hours  before,  feeling  that  she  would  prob- 
ably never  smile  again,  —  her  face  was  all  aglow 
with  the  new  hope.  She  had  settled  already  which 
of  her  stories  she  would  send  on  this  fresh  venture, 
and  she  was  planning,  yes,  actually  planning,  what 
she  would  do  with  the  pay  when  she  got  it ! 

To   get-    th^    tale  fairly  down  on  paper   required 
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time.  It  was  one  thing  to  tell  it  in  an  off-hand 
fashion  and  another  to  write  it  out ;  but  in  the  end 
she  felt  that  she  had  succeeded  fairly  well,  and  in 
four  days  more  it  was  winging  its  way  to  the  best 
of  all  the  magazines  for  children. 

It  was  that  day  after  school  that  Mr.  Hermon, 
detaining  Dick  Julian  a  moment  in  the  class-room, 
remonstrated  with  the  young  man  on  the  sort  of 
recitations  he  had  of  late  been  making.  Dick,  who 
was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  quality  of  his  own 
performance,  defended  himself  rather  feebly.  "  But 
you  must  ovrn  the  work  has  been  fearfully  hard/' 
he  protested.  "Even  Sue  Orcutt  hasn't  had  the 
lines  so  very  well  lately." 

"  Sue  Orcutt  isn't  studying  as  she  used  to,"  said 
the  principal  curtly. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  her  light  burns  awfully  late  at 
night,"  said  Dick. 

He  colored  when  he  had  said  it,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Hermon  noticed  the  flush.  The 
remark  had  absorbed  his  whole  attention.  "  Sit- 
ting up  late  at  night,  is  she,  and  reciting  worse 
than  she  ever  did  before ! '  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  turned  to  his  desk.  "What  in  the  world  is 
that  child  doing?" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    SECRET    OUT. 

rTlHERE  was  a  lull  now  in  Sue's  literary  activity. 
••"  She  felt  that  she  had  made  her  last  throw, 
and  if  this  failed — but  she  could  not  really  get  far- 
ther than  the  "if."  At  this  point  faith,  hope,  and 
courage  always  rose  to  the  issue,  and  protested  that 
the  story  dear  to  the  hearts  of  her  little  friends, 
which  she  had  made  her  latest  venture,  would  not 
fail.  There  was  not  a  day,  probably  not  an  hour 
of  the  day,  in  which  she  did  not  think  of  it,  and 
when  two  weeks  had  passed  without  its  return,  the 
omen  was  felt  to  be  hopeful.  "  Silvia '  had  come 
back  in  less  time  than  that. 

Meanwhile,  Sue  was  devoting  herself  to  her 
studies  with  real  energy.  The  winter  term  was 
already  in  its  last  month,  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  work  she  had  come  to  do  had  been  most 
poorly  done  weighed  upon  her  at  times  heavily. 
She  made  an  inward  vow  that  she  would  let  noth- 
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ing  interfere  with  her  study  during  the  time  which 
remained,  and  she  added  softly,  not  even  the  temp- 
tation to  write  another  story  when  the  last  should 
be  accepted. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  a  scheme  which  Lyda 
Beaucamp  suddenly  projected  was  felt  as  some- 
thing of  an  irritation.  It  was  a  scheme  in  the 
pure  interest  of  charity,  as  Lyda  declared,  but 
those  best  acquainted  with  that  young  lady  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  after  due  allowance  had 
been  made  for  her  humane  disposition,  her  fond- 
ness for  having  a  good  time  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  occasion,  however,  was  well  chosen. 

A  disastrous  fire  in  the  poorer  part  of  town  had 
destroyed  a  number  of  homes  belonging  to  the 
workmen  in  the  mills,  and  their  need  of  assistance 
was  pressing.  The  charitable  people  of  Merton 
were  already  active  in  their  behalf,  but  it  occurred 
to  Lyda  that  the  students  of  the  Academy  ought 
to  do  something,  and  that  the  proper  way  to  do  it 
was  by  giving  a  dramatic  entertainment  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be 
donated  to  the  cause. 

She  opened  the  subject  in  her  energetic  style  to 
Sue  one  morning,  but  Sue's  reception  of  it  was  not 
encouraging.  "I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  it," 
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she  said.  "It  would  take  so  much  time  from  our 
studying." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  need  to,"  said  Lyda.  "  None 
of  us  spend  all  our  time  studying,  and  for  my  part, 
I'm  willing  to  give  all  I  spend  on  pleasure  to  get- 
ting up  this  entertainment." 

"  I  guess  we  should  give  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  before  we  got  through,"  said  Sue.  "  It 
wouldn't  be  like  our  New  Year's  operetta  that  was 
just  for  fun.  If  we  charged  admission,  we  should 
have  to  see  that  people  got  their  money's  worth, 
and  it  would  take  no  end  of  rehearsals  and  com- 
mittee meetings  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  should 
slight  our  studying  before  we  knew  it,  and  it's  the 
busiest  time  in  the  year,  with  all  the  reviews  com- 
ing on." 

"  Well,  what  if  it  is  ? '  cried  Lyda,  thrown  now 
on  her  main  defence.  "  What's  a  little  studying 
compared  with  helping  those  poor  distressed  creat- 
ures who  have  lost  everything?  I  don't  care  if  I 
don't  know  how  to  raise  a  -h  b  to  the  m  divided  by 
?ith  power,  but  I  do  care  to  lend  a  hand  to  people 
who  are  cold  and  hungry." 

This  sounded  rather  well,  and  Sue  wondered  for 
a  moment  whether  her  own  desire  to  bring  up  the 
term's  work  in  respectable  shape  was,  after  all,  only 
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cold-blooded  selfishness.  It  occurred  to  her,  too,  that 
for  reasons  of  her  own  she  had  been  willing  enough 
to  slight  the  lessons.  There  was  nothing  further 
said  at  the  time,  but  Sue  studied  that  day  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  in  the  end  Lyda  would  carry  her 
point. 

She  had  settled  to  her  books  rather  earlier  than 
usual  that  evening,  when  Dick  Julian  presented  him- 
self suddenly  at  her  door.  He  had  an  air  of  busi- 
ness, and  said  he  had  only  come  for  a  moment; 
but  he  stepped  inside,  and  stood  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand  (and  for  that  matter  something  else  which 
looked  like  a  bulky  letter),  while  he  made  known 
his  errand. 

"  We're  going  up  to  Mr.  Hermon's,  a  lot  of  us 
from  the  house,  to  see  if  we  can  get  his  consent 
for  this  charity  entertainment,"  he  began,  "and 
Lyda  wanted  me  to  come  over  and  see  if  you'd  go 
with  us/' 

Sue  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "  My  going 
wouldn't  count,"  she  said,  "  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  don't  like  the  scheme.  I  know  it  sounds  selfish 
to  Lyda,  but  I  want  to  put  my  time  into  study  for 
the  rest  of  the  term.  The  fact  is,  I  need  it." 

Dick  recalled  that  remark  of  Mr.  Hermon's,  and 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  curiously.  Then  he 
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laughed  in  his  pleasant  way.  "  Between  ourselves 
you  needn't  be  afraid  that  he'll  let  us  do  it.  I  know 
the  old  gentleman  better  than  Lyda  does,  and  my 
impression  is  that  he'll  squelch  the  business  in  about 
three  minutes." 

Sue  looked  relieved.  Then  she  said  rather  se- 
verely, "  Well,  with  that  understanding  of  his  view 
of  the  matter,  and  my  own  feeling  about  it,  I  think 
it's  still  more  inappropriate  for  me  to  go  up  there  to 
ask  him  to  let  us  do  it." 

"  Why,  you're  not  dead  set  against  it,  are  you  ? ' 
said  Dick.     "  I'm  not,  and  for  my  part  I'd  like  to 
hear  what  he'll  say.     There  really  are  two  sides  to 
the  question,  and  Lyda'll  make  a  good  showing  for 
hers.     Oh,  come  on !     It'll  be  worth  your  while." 

Sue  began  to  be  rather  curious  herself  as  to  what 
Mr.  Hermon  would  say  on  the  subject.  "  Well,  I 
don't  know  but  I  will,"  she  said  slowly,  and  Dick, 
taking  advantage  of  her  half-consent,  turned  briskly 
towards  the  door.  Then,  as  if  with  a  sudden  re- 
membrance, he  laid  on  the  table  the  packet  he  had 
been  holding,  with  the  remark, 

"  Oh,  Deacon  Porter  handed  me  this  as  I  came  up. 
He  said  it  was  with  his  mail  this  afternoon  and  he 
forgot  to  give  it  to  you." 

Sue's  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  object  in 
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question;  then  the  color  died  suddenly  out  of  her 
face,  and  the  room  swam  dizzily  about  her.  There 
could  be  no  mistake.  That  story,  the  last,  the  dear- 
est, the  one  on  which  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  hope 
and  happiness  depended,  had  come  'back  !  The  name 
of  the  magazine  to  which  she  had  sent  it  stared  from 
the  envelope  in  bold,  black  letters.  She  sank  into 
a  chair,  her  lips  parted,  but  feeling  for  the  moment 
too  sick  and  faint  to  utter  a  sound. 

Dick  was  dumfounded.  If  he  had  glanced  at  the 
packet  at  all,  he  had  merely  supposed  that  it  con- 
tained some  circular  or  pamphlet.  He  bent  over  it 
now  and  stared  at  the  cover,  but  even  the  address 
in  the  corner  did  not  suggest  anything  which  could 
account  for  its  alarming  effect. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Why,  what  is  it  ? "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  real  distress. 

For  a  moment  Sue  could  not  face  him.  It  seemed 
the  last  drop  in  her  cup  of  humiliation  that  this 
secret  of  hers  which  she  had  kept,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  disappointments,  from  every  human  being,  should 
have  thrust  itself  suddenly  —  a  miserable  and  mock- 
ing fact  —  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  gayest  of  her 
classmates.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  color 
rushed  back  to  her  face,  and  she  said  with  an  hysteri- 
cal attempt  at  calmness : 
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"  Oh  nothing,  nothing  !  You  can  see  for  yourself 
that  I've  been  fool  enough  to  think  I  could  write 
a  story  for  a  magazine,  and  it's  come  back  to  me. 
That's  all ! " 

Dick's  expression  underwent  a  change.  It  had 
occurred  to  him*  that  the  awful  envelope  might  con- 
tain a  complete  list  of  Sue's  friends  and  relatives, 
who  had  all,  by  some  mysterious  Providence,  been 
cut  off  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  that  she  had  somehow 
divined  the  fact  through  the  cover.  His  relief  was 
so  great  that,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  repress 
a  low  whistle.  He  felt,  however,  that  something 
ought  to  be  said. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wrote  for  publication,"  he 
began  awkwardly. 

The  ill-starred  Mr.  Raddle  never  made  a  more 
unlucky  speech. 

"  Oh,  you  can  be  sarcastic,  if  you  want  to,"  said 
Sue  bitterly.  "  It's  easy  enough,  and  nothing  can 
hurt  me  now.  I  do  write  for  publication.  I  keep 
at  it  most  of  the  time,  but  I  don't  get  anything 
published ;  that's  the  beauty  of  it.  I  belong  to 
that  peculiar  class  of  people  who  think  they  can 
write  and  can't." 

Her  tone  was  so  fiercely  combative  as  she  said 
the  last  words  that  Dick  could  not  resist  saying, 
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"  I  don't  know  that  there's  anything  so  very  '  pecul- 
iar '  about  them.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
think  they  can  do  things  and  can't.  They're  two 
to  one  in  every  business.  But  they  don't  seem  to 
feel  so  awfully  cut  up  about  it,  most  of  them." 

It  was  a  curious  line  of  comfort,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  there  was  not  much  in  it  for  Sue  Orcutt. 
That  a  person  should  think  he  could  make  shoes, 
or  run  a  farm,  or  teach  a  school,  or  manage  an 
office,  and  fail,  might  be  a  misfortune  ;  but  to  think 
you  could  write  things  that  were  worth  people's 
reading  and  have  them  come  back  —  There  could 
be  no  bottom  to  such  humiliation  as  that!  Any- 
body with  a  grain  of  literary  sense  could  see  it,  she 
said  to  herself,  and  then  added  that  Dick  Julian  was 
devoid  of  such  sense.  She  had  always  known  it. 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  wrote  ? ' 
he  asked  after  a  moment,  feeling  dreadfully  out  of 
place,  but  fairly  unable  to  tear  himself  away  while 
she  looked  so  wretched.  "You  tell  such  capital 
stories  to  children  that  I  should  suppose  you'd  get 
into  the  magazines  without  a  bit  of  trouble." 

Sue  lifted  her  head  gloomily.  "It  was  because 
the  children  liked  this  one  so  much  that  I  thought  of 
sending  it.  We  called  it  '  Golden  Hair's  Dilemma.' 

"  Why,  I   know  that  story,"  exclaimed  Dick,  with 
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a  sudden  glow  in  his  eyes.  "Kitty  Bradford  told  it 
to  me  one  night  after  school,  and  I  thought  'twas 
uncommonly  jolly.  Well,"  he  added  with  a  note  of 
distinct  disgust  in  his  voice,  "  if  they  sent  that  back, 
they  didn't  know  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it; 
that's  all  I  have  to  say." 

"  Oh  flattery,  how  potent  is  thy  sway  !  How 
wide  are  the  bounds  of  thy  pleasing  jurisdiction  ! ' 
exclaims  the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  when  the 
young  poet,  who  had  just  convinced  himself  of  the 
stark  insanity  of  the  knight,  ruffled  with  pleasure 
at  the  latter's  praise  of  his  verses.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent our  Sue  from  finding  genuine  sweetness  in  this 
speech  of  Dick's,  that  she  had  just  reflected  on  his 
utter  lack  of  literary  sense !  She  looked  at  him 
gratefully  for  a  moment,  then  dropped  her  head  on 
her  hand,  and  the  big  tears  trickled  through  her 
fingers. 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  said  Dick,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  unstrung  himself,  "you  mustn't  let  it 
break  you  up  like  this.  What's  the  difference  after 
all?" 

"Difference!"  cried  Sue,  dashing  her  handkerchief 
into  her  eyes  and  flashing  at  him  a  look  of  unutter- 
able scorn.  "  Is  there  any  difference  between  win- 
ning the  thing  you  try  for  and  missing  it  —  always 
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missing  it  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between  hav- 
ing a  little  respect  for  yourself  and  knowing  that 
you're  a  miserable,  abject,  unspeakable  failure  ? 
Difference  ! '  She  stopped,  and  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  holding  herself  down  with  a  desperate 
effort ;  then  she  went  on  like  one  who  must  speak 
out.  "  I  tell  you  this  isn't  the  first.  I've  been 
writing  all  winter.  Oh,  nobody  knows  how  hard 
I've  tried,  but  my  articles  have  been  rejected,  every 


one.' 


"  I  don't  see  —  '   began  Dick  helplessly. 

"I  don't  either,"  said  Sue,  filling  the  pause  with 
a  bitter  smile ;  "  but  there's  one  thing  tolerably 
clear :  either  I  haven't  a  particle  of  faculty  for 
writing,  or  there's  something  supernatural  about 
everything  I  write  coming  back." 

"  Oh,"  protested  Dick,  "  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there 
were  more  horns  to  it  than  that.  A  body  may  have 
a  faculty  for  a  thing  and  still  not  be  up  to  doing  it 
in  first-class  style.  It  takes  a  sight  of  practice  to 
do  work  like  an  old  hand,  —  at  least,  it  does  in 
any  other  kind  of  business." 

There  was  a  cool  practicality  about  this  remark 
which  struck  Sue  even  in  the  depths  of  her  despair. 
She  had  taken  pains  enough  with  her  writing, 
Heaven  knew,  but  pains  and  practice  were  after 
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all  not  quite   synonymous   terms.     Still  she   felt  a 
touch  of  irritation. 

"  But  you  can't  be  an  '  old  hand '  before  you're 
a  new  one,"  she  cried.  "And  how  are  you  ever 
going  to  become  an  '  old  hand '  if  you  never  get  a 
chance  to  begin  ? ' 

"Well,  that  is  something  of  a  conundrum,"  said 
Dick.  It  appeared  that  he  was  still  studying  on 
the  main  problem,  for  he  said  after  a  moment, 
"  Perhaps  you  didn't  send  your  articles  to  the  right 
places.  Perhaps  the  market  was  full  before  they 
got  there." 

Sue  gave  him  a  quick  glance.  Was  this  a  sly  bit 
of  irony,  or  had  Dick  some  experience  of  his  own 
in  the  matter  ?  "  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  anything 
published  yourself  ?  '  she  asked  dryly. 

Dick  laughed.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  laugh 
at  something.  "  Not  I,"  he  said  gayly.  "  It's  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  squeeze  out  an  essay  once  a 
month,  and  I  cut  that  as  short  as  I  can." 

"I  only  asked,"  said  Sue  grimly,  "because  you've 
hit  on  the  explanation  which  the  editors  generally 
give  when  they  send  your  articles  back."  She  tore 
open  the  envelope  which  still  lay  on  the  table,  and 
drew  out  the  printed  slip. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  glancing  it  through  with  a  stony 
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expression,  and  tossing  it  to  Dick,  "  it's  the  regula- 
tion sort.  No  lack  of  merit,  you  see,  but  only  the 
extraordinary  number  of  good  articles  already  on 
hand.  It's  all  right,  of  course,  but  what  I  should 
like  to  know  is  how  the  extraordinary  number  got 
there  to  begin  with." 

Dick  was  reading  it  with  an  attentive  face. 
"  Awfully  polite,  aren't  they  ? '  he  said,  as  he  laid 
it  down. 

"  Oh,  they  always  are,"  said  Sue.  "  I  felt  deeply 
honored  at  first,  but  it  wears  on  you  after  a  while." 

It  showed  how  completely  her  pride  was  gone  that 
she  walked  suddenly  to  the  bureau,  and  drew  out  the 
pile  of  manuscripts  which  had  been  accumulating  in 
the  lowest  drawer.  "  There  ! '  she  said,  spreading 
them  on  the  table.  "  The  letters  are  all  inside,  and 
you  can  see  them  for  yourself,  if  you  want  to." 

But  Dick's  curiosity  was  more  concerned  with  the 
articles  than  the  printed  letters,  and  she  winced  in 
another  minute  as  she  saw  him  dipping  into  "Silvia." 

"  Don't ! '  she  exclaimed,  putting  her  hand  over 
the  page.  "  It  gives  me  the  cold  chills  to  see  any- 
body reading  one  of  my  things.  I  can  hardly  bear 
the  sight  of  them  myself  after  they're  old." 

"  Then  how  would  you  stand  it  to  see  one  of  them 
in  a  popular  magazine  ? '  laughed  Dick. 
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Sue  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't  stretch  my  imagi- 
nation to  that  now,"  she  said  drearily,  and  then 
she  added,  "  but  I  should  try  to  brace  up  to  it.  For 
that  matter,  I  don't  believe  I  should  feel  as  if  it 
were  mine  at  all." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Sue  had  dropped  into 
a  gloomy  abstraction,  and  Dick,  with  his  lips  puckered 
into  an  inaudible  whistle,  was  looking  reflectively  at 
the  manuscripts. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  it  strikes 
me  that  you've  begun  too  near  the  top.  These  are 
way-up  periodicals,  every  one  of  them.  Why  don't 
you  start  lower  down  ?  It's  the  way  they  do  in 
everything  else." 

Sue's  pride  was  touched,  and  for  an  instant  her 
temper  as  well.  This  persistent  way  Dick  had  of 
referring  to  literary  efforts  as  if  they  were  ordinary 
matters  of  business  was  exasperating. 

"  It  isn't  like  other  business,"  she  cried  hotly. 
"  It  isn't  business  at  all.  It's  art,  or  ought  to  be. 
You  think  it's  because  I  have  such  an  opinion  of 
myself  that  I  send  to  these  great  magazines.  It 
isn't !  It's  because  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  litera- 
ture. If  I  can't  write  first-class  things,  I've  no 
business  to  be  writing  at  all.  Nobody  has.  I  don't 
want  to  add  to  the  poor  worthless  stuff  there  is  in  the 
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world,  and  I'll  stop  right  now  if  that's  all  I'm  fit 
for.  —  Maybe  it  is  !  Maybe  it  is  ! '  The  proud 
young  voice  broke  with  the  last  words,  and  the  tears 
came  now  in  a  flood. 

Dick  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  took  a 
turn  about  the  room  without  speaking.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  he  wanted  so  much  as  to  com- 
fort Sue  Orcutt,  but  with  her  way  of  looking  at  things, 
how  was  one  to  go  about  it?  He  believed,  however, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  way,  and 
Dick  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  as  well  as  she. 

"  Wouldn't  you  have  any  papers  published  except 
the  most  select  few  ? '  he  demanded  presently. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  not  up  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Wouldn't  you  give  them 
anything  at  all  ?  I  don't  like  the  sort  of  poetry 
Mr.  Hermon  does.  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  Lycidas, 
for  instance,  and  I  can't  help  being  glad  that  there 
are  some  rhymes  in  the  world  suited  to  my  size.  I 
tell  you,  Sue,  you  take  this  thing  too  hard,  and 
you're  too  high  and  lofty.  For  that  matter  though, 
I  don't  see  why  you  can't  set  your  standard  as  high 
as  you  please  and  just  work  up  to  it.  I  don't 
believe  writing  is  so  confoundedly  different  from 
everything  else  when  you  get  right  down  to  the 
business  of  it." 
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There  was  something  so  honest  in  this  burst 
of  Dick's  that,  in  spite  of  what  Sue  felt  to  be  its 
Philistine  quality,  she  could  not  help  being  im- 
pressed ;  especially  as  he  added  the  next  moment 
in  a  really  humble  tone,  "  But  there,  I'm  a  perfect 
dunce  myself  when  it  comes  to  writing,  and  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  set  myself  up  to  give  points  to 

you." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  need  them  if  anybody  does," 
said  Sue ;  and  then  she  added,  giving  him  a  really 
friendly  glance  through  her  tears,  "  The  idea  of  my 
letting  you  into  all  this !  But  it  took  me  so  by 
surprise,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  care.  Nothing 
seems  to  matter  now/' 

Her  eyes  moved  mournfully  over  the  manuscripts, 
but  her  voice  had  lost  its  tragic  tone  as  she  said, 
"  If  it  wasn't  for  all  I've  spent  on  them  I  wouldn't 
care  so  much.  But  the  time  —  oh,  the  time  I  might 
have  put  on  my  lessons,  and  have  put  on  these 
instead ! ' 

Dick  gave  a  grunt.  "You  mean  the  time  you 
might  have  spent  having  a  little  fun,"  he  said. 

Sue  shook  her  head.  "It  would  have  been  fun 
enough  if  I'd  made  a  success  of  any  of  them.  It 
was  pleasure  as  it  was.  Oh,  I  never  was  happier 
in  my  life  than  I  was  sometimes  in  the  writing. 
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But  it  wasn't  just  for  the  love  of  it ;  I  wanted  to 
earn  some  money  for  the  folks  at  home.  I  wanted 
to  get  things  for  mother,  and  I  thought  I  could  do 
it  in  this  way.  I  really  did.  But  instead  of  mak- 
ing any  money,  I've  squandered  part  of  the  little 
I  had." 

"  Why,  ink  is  cheap,  and  paper  doesn't  cost 
much,"  said  Dick,  inwardly  resolving  to  lose  a  philo- 
pena  to  her  and  present  her  with  a  quart  of  the 
fluid  and  a  ream  of  paper  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"  But  the  postage ! ' '  said  Sue.  "Double  the  price  of 
the  stamps  you  see  on  those  envelopes,  if  you  please. 
I  tell  you  it's  over  a  dollar,  and  there  are  five 
more  that  ought  to  be  counted  in  by  good  rights." 

She  colored  when  she  had  said  it,  and  Dick,  whose 
curiosity  was  up,  would  have  the  story.  A.t  another 
time  she  would  not  have  told  it,  but  she  had  reached 
a  quite  reckless  point  as  to  the  opinion  he  might 
have  of  her,  and,  as  he  cunningly  urged,  he  knew 
so  much  now  he  might  as  well  know  the  rest.  So 
she  treated  him  to  a  full  account  of  the  midnight 
ride,  for  which  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables/' 
with  Silvia  acting  as  the  original  demon,  had  been 
responsible,  and  her  instinct  as  a  story-teller  would 
not  let  her  stop  short  of  the  climax,  so  he  had  it 
all,  the  trip  through  the  corn-chamber  and  the 
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manner  in  which  she  had  roused  the  Orcutt  family. 
It  did  her  good,  for  there  was  no  telling  it  without 
feeling  how  ridiculous  the  affair  had  been  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  explosions  of  laughter 
with  which  Dick  punctuated  it  were  irresistible. 

"  I  tell  you,  Sue,"  he  said,  when  she  had  finished, 
"you  ought  to  write  that  up.  I  believe  you'd 
make  your  inning  on  that  story." 

"  Don't ! '  she  said  with  a  groan  ;  "  I  should  lose 
faith  in  that  vault  full  of  good  stories  '  already  on 
hand '  if  they  took  a  thing  like  that,  and  it's  all 
that  saves  my  self-respect." 

There  was  a  sound  of  voices  just  then  outside 
the  house,  and  Dick  started  to  his  feet.  "  Why,  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  going  to  Mr.  Hermon's. 
It  must  be  that  our  crowd  has  started  and  is  com- 
ing up  for  us." 

Sue    gave  a  cry.     "  Don't   let  them    come    up ! ' 
she    gasped.     "  I   can't   see   them,  and   I  can't   go. 
Tell  them  I'm  sick.     It  won't  be  a  lie.     Tell  them 
anything,  but  don't  let  them  come  up." 

"I'll  fix  it,"  said  Dick,  but  she  stopped  him  as 
he  reached  the  threshold.  Her  lips  were  quivering, 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  again. 

"  Dick,"  she  said  imploringly,  "  nobody  knows  it 
but  you,  not  even  mother  or  Bertha.  I  meant  to 
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keep  it  a  secret  till  I  had  succeeded,  but  I  shall 
keep  it  now  till  I  die.  You  may  despise  me  if  you 
want  to,  but  please  don't — ' 

"  Despise  you ! '  he  burst  out,  his  honest  blue 
eyes  flashing  sympathy  and  loyal  friendship  straight 
into  hers,  "I've  liked  you  from  the  minute  you 
came  into  our  class,  and  I  like  you  better  now  than 
ever.  I  think  you're  the  pluckiest  girl  I  ever  saw, 
and  I'd  back  you  against  the  world  if  — ' 

But  the  voices  were  getting  dangerously  near. 
He  broke  off  suddenly  and  plunged  down  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time,  leaving  Sue  alone  with  her 
manuscripts. 

For  a  while  her  eyes  rested  gloomily  on  "  Golden- 
hair."  Was  it  only  half  an  hour  since  it  came  back  ? 
The  event  seemed  old  already.  It  seemed  a  thing 
she  had  always  known  would  happen.  She  could 
not  put  herself  back  even  in  imagination  to  the 
time  when  she  believed  in  that  little  story,  and 
dreamed  of  seeing  it  in  the  great  magazine.  She 
gave  one  last  despairing  sob,  then  hurled  them  all, 
"  Goldenhair '  and  the  rest,  into  the  darkness  of 
the  bureau  drawer. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ONE    SATURDAY    EVENING. 

TUST  how  Dick  contrived  to  impress  upon  Lyda 
Beaucamp  that  Sue  was  feeling  too  ill  to  join 
the  party,  without  inspiring  that  warm-hearted  girl 
with  an  immediate  desire  to  rush  up  and  express 
her  sympathy,  is  not  clear ;  but  Dick  had  a  genius 
for  delicate  situations,  and  he  somehow  managed 
it.  As  for  the  errand  on  which  they  had  all  started, 
it  turned  out  exactly  as  he  had  foreseen.  Mr.  Her- 
mon  put  a  prompt  veto  on  the  plan  for  the  dra- 
matic entertainment,  but  the  young  people  appeared 
the  next  day  to  have  taken  the  decision  philosophi- 
cally. 

Sue  had  a  moment  of  confusion  when  she  met 
Dick  Julian  that  morning,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  his  manner  to  suggest  that  anything  unusual 
had  passed  between  them,  and  in  another  minute 
she  wTas  herself  again.  For  the  next  few  days  it 
was  noted  that  she  was  silent  and  sober.  She  was 
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studying  hard,  but  the  enjoyment  of  study  was 
somehow  gone.  Effort  of  every  kind  had  lost  its 
flavor.  She  felt  dull  and  spiritless,  and  was  glad 
when  the  week  drew  to  a  close,  glad  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  coming  with  its  right  to  rest.  She  even 
had  a  momentary  impulse,  in  the  edge  of  the  Satur- 
day evening,  not  to  go  to  Mr.  Herrnon's  meeting ; 
to  stay  at  home,  do  her  mending  and  creep  off  to 
bed.  But  4he  old  habit  was  strong  upon  her,  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  was  persuasive,  and  before 
the  sound  had  died  she  was  on  her  way  to 
the  Academy. 

The  room  was  nearly  filled,  and  Mr.  Hermon  was 
in  his  chair  on  the  platform  when  she  entered.  It 
seemed  to  her  he  was  looking  unusually  worn  and 
tired,  but  his  face  had  lighted  before  the  opening 
hymn,  "  A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have,"  had  been  sung 
through,  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  strong  as  he 
gave  the  reading  for  the  evening.  It  was  from  the 
Bible  to-night.  Sometimes  he  found  his  text  for 
these  quiet,  friendly  hours  in  some  lesser  book,  but 
it  was  never  on  such  occasions  that  he  grew  most 
eloquent.  It  was  when  the  thought  which  inspired 
his  own  came  fresh  from  the  best  book  of  all. 

He  paused  to-night  in  the  reading,  which  he  had 
blended  of  passages  culled  here  and  there,  with  the 
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verse,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  Perhaps 
the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  during  the 
week  by  his  students,  for  the  privilege  of  spending 
time  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  the  needy  had 
suggested  his  theme.  Perhaps  the  consciousness 
that  to  some  of  them  his  refusal  had  seemed  hard 
and  unfeeling,  gave  the  peculiar  earnestness  to  his 
words  as  he  spoke  of  the  burdened  world,  and  the 
joy,  the  unspeakable  joy,  of  lightening  the  load  for 
a  fellow-creature.  It  seemed  to  Sue  she  had  never 
heard  his  voice  so  tender,  and  Lyda  Beaucamp's 
eyes  widened  as  if  in  wonder  that  he  could  be  so 
eloquent  on  a  theme  like  that. 

But  as  he  drew  near  the  end  there  was  a  change 
in  his  tone,  and  a  look  almost  of  sternness  crept  into 
his  eyes.  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  he 
repeated  reverently.  "  Yes,  but  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  exceeding  broad.  There  is  another 
side  to  this  law  of  service,  and  the  apostle  had  no 
mind  that  we  should  miss  it.  That  word  was 
scarcely  written  before  this  other  had  been  added, 
'  For  every  man  shall  bear  his  o\\rn  burden.'  Do 
you  think  you  may  drop  your  burden,  run  away 
from  your  own  work,  that  you  may  help  another  ? 
I  tell  you  not  for  an  hour ;  no,  not  if  the  call  comes 
in  the  name  of  charity  or  religion.  It  is  the  greater 
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fraud  if  it  takes  the  name  of  either.  That  is  a  good 
word  of  Raskin's,  and  I  beg  you  mark  it,  '  There  is 
no  way  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  more  guiltily  in 
vain  than  when  we  call  the  neglecting  of  our  own 
work  the  performance  of  His.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on  amid  an 
unusual  stillness.  "  There  is  an  altruistic  talk  in 
these  days  that  I  do  not  like.  It  is  as  if  the  thing 
we  wer§|put  here  to  do  was  not  our  own  work  but 
somebody  else's.  There  is  the  Devil's  own  false- 
hood in  that.  Help  others  all  you  may ;  include 
every  soul  your  life  shall  ever  touch  in  your  hope 
of  service,  but  be  sure  that  you  can  never  render 
any  service  to  your  fellows  so  effectual  as  doing 
your  own  work  well." 

"  What  is  your  work  ?  '  The  question  shone, 
perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  the  grave  young  faces  before 
him.  He  leaned  forward  and  spoke  slowly:  "Young 
people,  the  work  for  you  now  is  to  prepare.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  daily  effort  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, which  shall  by  and  by  fit  you  for  other  things. 
TJiat  is  your  work  to-day, — simply  and  unmistakably 
that,  —  and  please  be  honest  and  modest  enough  to 
admit  that  it  is  all  you  can  do  and  do  well.  Other 
work  will  come,  larger,  I  trust,  for  each  of  you  than 
you  dream  to-night ;  but  failure  it  will  be,  failure 
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for  every  soul  of  you  who  does  not  know  it  as  his 
supreme  concern  before  God  and  men." 

The  color  had  risen  a  little  in  Lyda  Beaucamp's 
face,  and  Sue  Orcutt's  eyes  looked  big  and  troubled. 
The  school-master  sent  a  swift  glance  over  his  au- 
dience, then  in  that  quick  nervous  tone  he  used  so 
often  in  the  class-room  said,  "  Oh,  if  we  could  take 
the  miserable,  slip-shod  ways  of  working  out  of  the 
world,  what  a  place  it  might  be !  It  is  because 
there  is  so  much  bad  work  —  work  that  must  for- 
ever be  done  over,  and  patched  together,  and  bol- 
stered up  —  that  life  grows  all  confused,  and  its 
problems  vex  and  puzzle  us.  Pupils,  do  the  work 
that  belongs  to  you,  and  put  your  heart  and  con- 
science into  it.  You  will  find  your  joy  and 
strength,  aye,  you  will  find  God  himself  in  the 
doing  it." 

"And  one  thing  more,"  he  lifted  his  finger  and 
half  smiled  as  the  last  thought  came.  "Don't  be 
afraid  when  you  get  into  your  life-work,  of  wear- 
ing out  too  fast  in  the  doing.  They  talk  to  us 
of  rest  sometimes,  —  people  who  mean  well  by  us, 
—  and  urge  us  to  stint  our  effort ;  to  save  our 
strength,  lest  the  end  should  come  too  soon.  I 
think,  at  such  times,  of  that  old  veteran  turning 
his  soldiers  from  retreat  with  the  shout,  (  Go  back, 
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you  fools  !  Why  do  you  want  to  live  forever  ? '  Alv 
it  is  to  live  forever  to  have  done  one's  work ! ' 

He  stopped  abruptly,  as  he  often  did  in  these 
little  talks,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  lifting  his  hand, 
uttered  the  short  fervent  prayer.  Then  the  meet- 
ing was  ended. 

The  students  passed  quietly  out,  speaking  the 
customary  good  night  one  after  another  to  the  old 
principal,  but  Sue  Orcutt  kept  her  seat.  Perhaps 
it  was  part  of  the  morbid  state  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  but  the  twinge  of  conscience  she  had  felt 
more  than  once  over  her  slighted  work  as  a  stu- 
dent, had  deepened  into  an  agony  of  contrition  as 
he  talked.  The  failure  of  all  she  had  tried  to  do 
had  swept  away,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  her  last  ex- 
cuse, and  for  the  moment  she  saw  herself  simply 
and  inexcusably  a  culprit.  With  one  of  her  sudden 
impulses  she  felt  that  she  must  make  a  confession 
to  him  before  she  went  away.  She  walked  up  to 
his  desk  when  they  were  left  alone,  and  began  in- 
stantly. "  Mr.  Hermon,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  am  that  I've  done  my  work  so  badly  this  term. 
I  knew  it  was  badly  all  the  time,  but  — '  she  grew 
more  nervous  and  the  words  began  to  hurry  — 
"  there  was  another  kind  of  work  I  wanted  to  do, 
and  I  thought  I  could  do  it.  I  thought  I  had  the 
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right  and  that  it  would  help  others.  But  it  was 
a  mistake.  I've  made  an  utter  failure  of  it,  and 
the  studying  too.  I'm  ashamed  of  everything,  and 
most  of  all  the  wretched  work  I've  brought  to  you." 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  quite  taken  aback  by 
the  vehemence  of  her  manner,  "  if  it's  my  pardon 
you  want,  be  sure  you  have  it ;  but  it  only  counts 
if  it  makes  it  easier  for  you  to  secure  your  own 
I  knew  you  were  busy  at  something  else.  I  never 
suspected  you  of  being  idle." 

His  eyes  passed  somehow  at  that  moment  from 
her  pale,  strained  face  to  the  hand  she  had  shut 
nervously  on  the  edge  of  his  desk.  There  was  an 
ink  spot  on  the  middle  finger,  and  all  at  once  a 
light  broke  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Hermon. 
It  was  curious,  for  if  he  had  been  an  ordinarily 
observing  man,  he  might  have  seen  an  ink  spot  in 
that  place  a  hundred  times  before,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, this  particular  spot  had  been  caused  by  an 
innocent  letter  which  Sue  had  written  that  after- 
noon to  Bertha.  But  common  things  sometimes 
make  uncommon  revelations,  and  it  dawned  upon 
him  suddenly,  with  the  combined  influence  of  her 
words,  her  look,  and  that  ink  spot,  that  the  work 
Sue  Orcutt  had  been  at  all  winter  was  literary. 
It  came  to  him  with  such  a  shock  that  for  a 
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moment  he  could  not  trust  his  eyes  to  meet  hers. 
She  had  kept  her  secret  all  these  months,  and  he 
would  not  let  her  know  that  he  had  found  it  out 
now.  But  the  thought  of  what  the  struggle  must 
have  been  to  her,  with  despair  and  the  sense  of 
defeat  at  the  end,  filled  him  with  a  mighty  pity. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said  very  gently,  "  you  have  not 
made  such  a  failure  of  this  other  work  as  you 
think.  Perhaps  you  will  do  it  better  by  and  by 
for  this  very  effort." 

He  saw  the  hope  leap  up  in  her  eyes,  and  knew 
it  meant  more  to  her  even  now  than  his  pardon 
for  the  thing  she  had  come  to  confess.  He  smiled 
rather  sadly  as  he  added,  "  But  I'm  glad  you  know 
it  was  a  mistake  to  neglect  your  school  work  for 
anything  else.  Don't  do  it  again.  Good  night." 

He  really  seemed  to  want  her  gone,  and  Sue 
walked  out  of  the  room  divided  by  two  fears, — 
the  fear  that  he  knew  and  the  fear  that  he  did  not, 
in  which  latter  case  that  comforting  word  of  his 
would  have  no  meaning  for  her. 

As  for  Mr.  Hermon,  when  he  was  left  alone  he 
moved  away  from  his  desk  with  a  singular  expres- 
sion. For  the  moment  his  dominating  feeling  was 
of  wonder  at  his  own  stupidity.  Why  had  he  not 
divined  this  thing  before?  It  was  in  Sue  Orcutt 
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to  do  it,  and  if  other  incentive  were  needed,  it 
was  the  situation  at  home.  She  had  hoped  to 
earn  money  with  her  pen  to  use  generously  there. 
Fulness  of  brain  and  emptiness  of  pocket — the  two 
inspirers  of  the  muse  —  had  both  been  present.  The 
lamp  burning  so  late  at  night,  the  preoccupied  look, 
the  want  of  interest  in  study,  were  all  explained. 
He  knew  the  truth  as  if  she  had  told  it  to  him, 
and  the  passion  of  labor  she  had  spent  in  the 
work.  It  touched  him  that  she  had  made  the 
struggle  alone ;  that  she  had  not  asked  his  aid  or 
influence.  Had  she  been  wise  enough  to  know 
that  no  one  but  herself  could  really  help  her? 
And  then  he  fell  to  wondering  what  it  was  she 
had  written.  Not  a  book  he  hoped,  and  he  mut- 
tered under  his  breath,  "  Heaven  help  us !  She  is 
not  eighteen." 

Then  the  grim  momentary  smile  was  gone,  and 
the  musing  look  came  back.  She  had  spoken  as 
if  the  effort  were  ended,  but  it  would  be  renewed. 
He  knew  it  with  sure  instinct.  The  problem  how 
he  could  better  her  chance,  save  her  from  mistakes, 
and  compel  her  to  wait,  laid  hold  of  the  great  soft 
heart  of  the  old  school-master,  and  he  stood  like  a 
statue  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  clock 
ticked  the  minutes  away  solemnly  in  the  stillness. 
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Perhaps  the  inspiration  came,  for  he  started  sud- 
denly, took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  and 
passed  through  the  hall  to  the  library.  It  was 
dark,  but  he  struck  a  light,  and  for  a  while  moved 
restlessly  about,  ruminating  at  times  before  a  case 
of  books,  turning  the  pages  of  an  old  catalogue, 
and  once  standing  long  before  a  picture  in  the 
poets'  corner. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Whatever  comes 
of  her  literary  aspirations,  she'll  be  a  lover  of  books 
all  her  life,  and  'twould  be  a  great  thing  for  her." 
He  glanced  with  a  touch  of  wistfulness  at  an 
empty  shelf  and  added,  "  I  shan't  fill  it  this  year, 
but  it  can  wait.  The  girl  is  better  worth  while, 
after  all." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SUE'S    FRIENDS    GIVE    THEIR    MINDS    TO    HER   CASE. 

TOURING  the  next  week  two  things  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  happened  to  Sue  Orcutt, 
and  each  of  them  was  important  enough  to  deserve 
distinct  notice.  The  first  fell  on  this  wise.  She 
was  sitting  at  her  work  one  evening  when  word 
came  up  the  stairs  that  Mr.  Hermon  had  called, 
and  was  waiting  to  see  her  in  Mrs.  Porter's  parlor. 
She  went  down  in  a  little  flutter  of  excitement, 
wondering  why  he  had  not  bidden  her  come  to  his 
study  if  he  wished  an  interview,  yet  glad  on  the 
whole  that  he  had  not,  for  in  that  cozy,  familiar 
place,  with  every  detail  of  its  furnishing,  and  the 
very  flicker  of  the  firelight  tempting  her  to  un- 
reserve, she  felt  that  she  should  have  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  the  past  three  months,  and  some- 
thing in  her  heart  warned  her  it  was  better  not. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hermon  himself  had  some  feeling  of 
this  sort,  for  it  was  business  which  had  brought 
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him,  and  he  commenced  on  it  at  once  when  she 
had  sat  down  on  the  stiff  hair-cloth  chair  before 
him. 

"  You're   coming   back   next   term,    of    course  ? ' 
he  began ;  and  as  he  paused  a  moment  she  replied : 

"  That  has  been  the  plan,  but  things  have 
changed  so  that  I  don't  really  feel  sure  of  any- 
thing now." 

"We  must  call  that  settled,  I  think/'  he  said. 
"But  you  will  be  discussing  plans  when  you  get 
home,  and  there  is  one  of  mine  I  want  you  to 
consider." 

It  was  the  plan  which  had  flashed  suddenly  into 
his  thought  on  that  night  of  discovery,  and  in  brief 
was  this,  that  she  should  become  his  assistant  in 
the  care  of  the  library  at  the  Academy.  Till  now 
he  had  held  the  office  alone,  and  administered  it 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  It  had  been  compara- 
tively easy,  for  the  library  had  been  held  only  for 
the  use  of  the  students,  and  the  time  for  drawing 
and  returning  books  had  been  limited  to  a  few  defi- 
nite hours.  During  those  hours  he  was  always  at 
his  post.  It  was  one  of  his  hobbies  to  know  what 
his  students  were  reading,  and  the  sharp  attention 
which  he  gave  to  every  applicant,  sometimes  in- 
forming him  that  another  sort  of  book  than  the, 
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one  he  called  for  was  what  he  really  wanted,  or 
pouncing  upon  him  for  an  opinion  of  the  one  he 
returned,  would  have  been  willingly  spared  by  some 
of  his  constituency.  As  for  his  way  of  keeping  the 
records,  it  was  known  only  to  himself.  There  were 
those  who  believed  he  never  made  half  the  entries, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  take  liberties  on  that 
account.  His  memory  was  phenomenal,  and  the 
connection  between  a  pupil  and  a  book  was  the 
sort  of  thing  on  which  it  closed  with  a  deathless 
tenacity.  Now,  however,  he  proposed  some  radical 
changes  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  library ;  and 
first,  it  was  to  be  open  to  the  public  during  part  of 
every  afternoon  and  evening,  the  reference  depart- 
ment being  as  free  to  outsiders  as  to  the  students. 

"It  is  what  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  had  it  in 
mind  for  a  long  time,"  he  said,  when  he  had  elec- 
trified Sue  by  announcing  this  intention.  "And  of 
course  with  such  an  arrangement,  I  shall  need  a 
helper ;  one  who  will  be  always  there  during  the 
time  the  library  is  open,  and  on  whom  I  can  rely 
for  intelligent  and  faithful  service." 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  don't  know  anything  about 
it  now,"  he  exclaimed,  as  Sue,  who  had  kept  silence 
up  to  this  point,  opened  her  mouth  to  speak. 
"  There  isn't  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  knows 
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how  to  use  a  good  library  when  he  has  the  chance, 
and  as  for  being  competent  to  take  charge  of  it  ! ' 
His  eyes  kindled.  "  I  tell  you  a  good  librarian  is 
like  a  poet ;  he  is  born,  not  made.  But  I  have 
hopes  of  you.  You  have  an  instinct  for  some 
things,  and  you  can  learn.  You  must  know  those 
books  as  you  know  your  friends ;  yes,  better,  for 
there  need  be  no  uncertainties.  You  must  know 
what  they  are,  and  where  they  are.  You  must  be 
able  to  put  people,  who  come  with  a  vague  hope 
of  finding  something,  on  the  sure  track,  and  you 
must  be  wiser  than  any  of  them  as  to  what  there 
is  to  be  found.  You  must  be  always  interested, 
always  patient,  and  you  must  forget  nothing/' 

He  bent  his  brows  in  his  stern  way  as  he  gave 
these  rapid  injunctions,  then  smiled  at  her  eager 
face.  It  had  the  look  of  one  who  could  hardly 
wait  to  begin  her  work. 

"  You  must  have  time  for  your  studies,"  he  went 
on.  "  We  must  lessen  the  amount  you  undertake 
in  school  to  make  room  for  this,  but  it  may  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  ordinary  study.  You  will 
have  a  salary,  of  course." 

Her  start  of  surprise  brought  a  gleam  of  obvious 
pleasure  into  his  eyes,  and  it  broadened  to  a  smile 
when  she  exclaimed  after  he  had  named  the  figure., 
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"  Oh,  that  is  too  much !  It  is  certainly  too 
much  ! ' 

"  Not  if  you  do  the  work  as  I  expect  you  to," 
he  said;  u  and  as  you  and  I  must  make  a  complete 
new  catalogue,  your  pay  will  really  be  rather  smal) 
for  the  first  term." 

She  was  wondering  what  she  should  do  with  it 
all,  and  thinking  of  the  needs  at  home,  when  he 
spoke  again.  "  There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  shall 
insist.  You  must  not  board  yourself  after  you 
begin  your  work  in  the  library.  You  will  not  have 
time  for  domestic  cares,  and  it  will  be  better  for 
you  to  be  quite  free  from  them.  I  presume  you 
can  keep  your  old  rooms,  but  there  are  several 
places  near,  where,  no  doubt,  you  could  get  your 
meals." 

Sue  thought  at  that  moment  of  Miss  Gilbert's. 
It  was  so  near,  and  every  one  said  it  was  such  a 
nice  place!  Still  she  did  not  like  the  idea  that  so 
much  of  her  income  must  be  spent  on  herself,  and 
she  looked  at  Mr.  Hermon  rather  wistfully. 

He  guessed  her  thought,  but  shook  his  head. 
"  No,  it  would  not  be  best.  You  will  do  your  work 
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for  me  better  if  you  are  free  from  drudgery  for 
yourself,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  for  you 
to  mix  more  with  your  schoolmates.  It  will  be 
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doubly  needed  when  a  still  larger  part  of  your 
time  is  spent  among  books.  You  and  I,  and  peo- 
ple of  our  sort,  are  always  in  danger  of  caring 
more  for  books  than  persons.  It  is  selfishness  in 
part.  We  like  to  be  free  from  the  obligations  and 
hindrances  which  come  with  human  companionship. 
The  book  makes  no  demand  on  us.  We  can  lay  it 
down  when  we  please.  If  we  choose,  we  need  not 
be  even  polite  in  our  treatment  of  it.  But  men 
and  women  force  us  to  a  certain  consideration 
whether  we  will  or  no.  And  it  is  well  they  do. 
We  need  our  fellows,  and  we  should  miss  our  best 
wisdom  without  the  daily  contact.  Ah,  my  child, 
I  shall  not  let  you  get  dwarfed  or  one-sided  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  want  you  to  grow  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  woman  God  meant  you  to  be." 

He  had  risen  as  he  said  the  last  words,  and  his 
great  hand  rested  for  a  moment  gently  on  her  shoul- 
der. She  could  not  speak,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  moving  toward  the  door. 

"  That  is  all,  I  believe,"  he  said  briskly.  "  Think 
it  over.  Talk  it  over  with  your  father  and  mother, 
and  come  back  next  term  in  good  trim  for  it.  Good 
night."  And  he  was  actually  gone  before  she  had 
gained  the  mastery  of  her  poor  little  voice  enough  to 
speak  a  word  of  reply. 
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But  the  attempt  at  self-control  was  useless  when 
he  had  shut  the  door,  and  she  bolted  through  Mrs. 
Porter's  rooms  and  up  the  stairs  with  a  swiftness  and 
silence  which  made  that  good  friend  wonder  whether 
there  could  be  anything  wrong  between  Sue  Orcutt 
and  Mr.  Hermon.  As  for  the  old  school-master,  he 
was  walking  slowly  home,  with  his  head  bent  and  a 
quiet  smile  hovering  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"  With  it  all,"  he  was  saying  to  himself,  "  she 
won't  have  much  time  for  that  other  business,  and 
when  she  takes  to  it  again  —  if  she  ever  does  — 
she'll  be  in  better  readiness  for  it." 

It  was  the  next  day  at  noon,  as  Sue  was  finishing 
her  lunch  of  crackers  and  milk,  that  Dick  Julian 
came  bounding  up  the  stairs.  The  door  stood  hos- 
pitably open,  and  he  paused  a  moment  on  the  thresh- 
old as  he  smiled  in  at  her. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  I  might  call  this 
evening,  for  I  had  a  special  errand,"  he  began,  "  but 
when  I  heard  the  news  I  couldn't  wait.  Isn't  it 
great,  though,  this  scheme  for  your  being  in  the 
library  ?  Talk  about  the  blessed  old  dominie  losing 
his  grip !  Why,  his  ideas  are  growing  more  brilliant 
all  the  time.  This  one  is  simply  dazzling,  and  I 
just  had  to  come  over  and  tell  you  how  glad  I  am. 
You'll  board  at  Miss  Gilbert's,  of  course." 
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"  It's  rather  early  to  engage  a  place,  isn't  it  ? 
And  for  that  matter,  perhaps  she'll  have  a  table 
full  without  me,"  said  Sue,  trying  to  look  as  if  she 
had  not  thought  of  this  very  thing  before. 

"  Oh  no,  it  isn't  early,"  protested  Dick,  "  you  have 
to  take  Time  by  the  forelock  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  as  for  being  full,  why,  she'll  have  to  turn  off 
somebody  if  it  comes  to  that.  You've  got  to  be 
there,  and  I'll  tell  her  so." 

"  You  mean  you'll  give  me  your  own  place  ? '  said 
Sue.  "  That's  extremely  generous  of  you,  but  —  ' 

"Oh  come  now,"  interrupted  Dick,  "you  know  I 
didn't  mean  that.  It's  the  other  fellow  —  one  of 
them  —  that'll  have  to  go  if  anybody  does.  You 
can  make  a  note  of  it  that  I  propose  to  be  there 
myself  if  you  are." 

He  was  in  the  room  now,  and  Sue  had  set  him  a 
chair  opposite  her  own  at  the  little  table.  "  Have  a 
glass  of  milk  and  a  cracker,  won't  you  ? ' '  she  said, 
smiling  across  at  him.  "  If  we're  really  going  to  be 
table-mates,  we  might  as  well  begin  now.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  had  thought  of  Miss  Gilbert's.  I  know  Mrs. 
Porter  doesn't  want  the  extra  work  of  boarding  me, 
and  I'd  rather  be  over  there  than  anywhere  else." 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  said  Dick,  with  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction,  "  and  we'd  rather  have  you.  We  shall 
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have  a  glorious  crowd.  Lyda's  coming  back  for  one. 
She  said  so  to-day.  She's  as  much  in  love  with 
Merton  Academy  now  as  the  rest  of  us  are." 

They  talked  for  a  few  minutes  of  the  coming 
term  and  of  the  new  arrangement  in  the  library. 
Then  Sue  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  But  you  said  you 
had  a  special  errand  for  to-night.  You  might  as 
well  tell  me  what  it  is  now/' 

"  I'm  going  to,"  said  Dick,  his  color  rising  a 
little,  and  his  manner  growing  a  trifle  nervous. 
'•  Look  here,  you  know  I  brought  you  a  big  enve- 
lope the  other  night  with  something  in  it.  Well, 
I've  brought  you  another  one  now,  but  it's  empty." 

He  turned  to  the  large  square  tablet,  used  for 
mechanical  drawing,  which  he  had  laid  on  a  chair 
when  he  entered  the  room,  and  drew  from  it  a  thick 
brown  envelope  of  unusual  proportions.  "  You  see," 
he  went  on,  holding  it  against  his  coat  for  a  moment, 
"  I  thought  you  ought  to  have  a  particular  receptacle 
for  those  articles  of  yours,  so  I  made  this ;  and  I 
decorated  it  a  little,  just  to  'liven  up  your  spirits 
when  you  put  a  thing  in." 

Sue  was  half  inclined  to  be  vexed,  but  there  was 
no  resisting  the  friendliness  of  his  voice  and  eyes, 
and  the  envelope  itself  had  provoked  a  smile  in 
another  minute. 
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In  each  corner  was  a  short  inscription  printed  in 
Dick's  neatest  hand.  There  was  a  familiar  look 
about  them,  and  she  took  in  the  four  at  a  glance. 
The  upper  right-hand  corner  bore  this  legend,  "  The 
return  of  your  MS.  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
lack  of  merit,"  and  across  was  inscribed,  "  Owing 
to  the  very  great  number  of  articles  already  on  hand, 
we  are  forced  to  decline  the  contribution  with  which 
you  have  favored  us."  Those  below  were  of  the 
same  polite  and  regretful  tenor.  One  ran,  "  We 
are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  your  article  does  not 
exactly  meet  any  present  want  of  our  magazine," 
and  the  other  read,  "  Thanking  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity you  have  given  us  of  perusing  your  manu- 
script, we  return  the  enclosed  as  not  being  available 
for  any  of  our  periodicals." 

But  it  was  the  centre  of  the  cover  on  which 
Dick's  genius  had  really  disclosed  itself.  Here 
was  an  inscription  done  in  red,  enclosed  in  a  violet 
scroll.  It  ran : 

THE  WAY  THEY  DO  IT  IN   CHINA. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  SISTER  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON: 

Your  honored  MS.  has  cast  the  light  of  its  countenance 
upon  us.  With  rapture  we  have  perused  it.  By  the  bones 
of  our  ancestors,  never  have  we  encountered  such  wit,  such 
pathos,  such  lofty  thought.  With  fear  and  trembling  we 
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return  the  writing.  Were  we  to  publish  this  treasure,  the 
emperor  would  order  it  to  be  made  the  standard,  and  that 
none  be  published  except  its  equal.  Knowing  literature  as 
we  do;  and  that  in  ten  thousand  years  it  would  be  impossible 
to  equal  what  you  have  done,  we  send  your  writing  back.  Ten 
thousand  times  we  beg  your  pardon.  Behold  our  head  is  at 

your  feet. 

Your  servants'  servant, 

THE  EDITORS. 

"  Dick/'  cried  Sue,  bursting  into  a  peal  of  laugh- 
ter when  she  had  read  this  last,  "  did  you  make 
that  up?" 

"No,"  said  Dick,  "but  I  came  across  it,  and  I 
thought  you'd  appreciate  its  fine  points.  But  you 
haven't  seen  all  the  beauties  of  the  envelope  yet." 
He  turned  the  other  side  and  showed  a  picture 
cleverly  done  in  ink,  representing  a  prostrate  youth 
gazing  up  at  a  spider  which  depended  by  a  slender 
thread  from  a  beam  above  his  head. 

"  That's  Robert  Bruce,  you  see,"  said  Dick,  point- 
ing to  the  initials  "  R.  B."  inscribed  on  the  soles 
of  the  young  man's  boots.  "  I  thought  it  might 
brace  you  up  a  little  to  think  of  that  spider.  It 
was  the  seventh  time,  you  know,  before  he  made 
the  home  run." 

Sue  looked  quite  touched.  "  It's  real  good  of  you, 
Dick,  to  take  such  an  interest  in  my  scribblings,"  she 
said,  "but  I'm  almost  ashamed  to  have  anybody 
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care  a  bit  about  them,  I've  made  such  a  failure  of 
them  so  far." 

"So  far!"  repeated  Dick.  "How  far  is  it?" 
His  merry  face  grew  a  shade  soberer  than  usual, 
and  he  laid  down  a  cracker  he  had  been  breaking 
into  his  milk.  "  Do  you  know,  Sue,  I've  been  think- 
ing a  lot  about  this,  and  wondering  no  end  why 
your  stories  didn't  get  in.  Well,  I  went  home  last 
Saturday,  and  while  I  was  there  I  looked  up  an 
old  friend  of  my  father's  who  used  to  be  an  editor, 
and  talked  things  over  with  him  in  his  den." 

"  Dick ! '  cried  Sue,  with  a  sudden  fierceness, 
"do  you  mean  to  say  you  told  that  man  about 
me?" 

"Bless  you,  no,"  said  Dick  soothingly.  "'I  think 
I  left  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  I  was  the 
fellow  that  was  panting  for  literary  laurels.  You 
ought  to  have  heard  the  tone  I  put  on  when  I  asked 
him  why  editors  didn't  close  in  on  a  good  thing  when 
they  had  it,  instead  of  always  sending  it  back." 

Sue  began  to  smile  again,  and  Dick  plunged  on. 
"  Of  course,  he  intimated  that  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  good  thing,  but  I  tell 
you  he  brought  out  a  point  or  two  I  hadn't  fairly 
considered.  You've  no  idea  —  at  least,  I  hadn't  — 
bow  many  people  there  a&Q  who  write  stories.  Now 
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I  never  knew  anybody  except  you,  in  my  life,  who 
did  it,  but  the  fact  is  the  woods  are  full  of  them. 
Why,  they  just  send  in  yarns  by  the  barrelful." 

Sue  thought  this  so  obvious  a  bit  of  hyperbole, 
that  she  would  have  scorned  to  look  startled.  She 
only  said  rather  grimly,  "I  don't  see  that  that 
makes  it  any  easier  for  me." 

"  Of  course  it  doesn't,"  said  Dick  cordially.  "  It 
makes  it  a  sight  harder.  Why,  that  editor  said 
his  paper  offered  a  prize  once  for  the  best  story  in 
a  certain  line  —  I  believe  there  was  a  first  and 
second  prize  —  and,  do  you  know,  the  number  they 
received,  within  a  few  weeks,  actually  ran  up  to  eight 
or  ten  thousand.  That  just  shows  how  many  people 
there  are  who  are  writing,  and  what  a  tremendous 
competition  you  get  into  when  you  send  out  a  story." 

Sue  was  fairly  gasping  now,  but  he  went  on  re- 
gardless. "  Now  those  magazines  that  you've  been 
sending  your  stories  to  —  there  isn't  one  of  them 
that  publishes  more  than  three  or  four  short  stories 
a  month,  and  half  of  those  are  engaged  beforehand 
from  old  writers.  How  many  does  that  leave  to 
be  supplied  by  the  general  public  ?  And  suppose 
the  G.  P.  sends  in  five  or  six  thousand,  what  frac- 
tion of  a  chance  does  your  story  stand  of  getting 
accepted?  Just  figure  it  out,  if  you  please." 
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Sue  had  risen  to  her  feet.  Her  face  was  positively 
pale  now,  and  her  manner  was  tragic.  "  Dick 
Julian/'  she  burst  out,  "  you  pretended  you  wanted 
to  encourage  me,  and  you're  doing  your  best  to 
convince  me  that  there  isn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  my  ever  getting  a  thing  accepted,  no  matter  how 
good  it  is.  It  may  be  just  as  you  say,  and  yet  — ' 
she  stopped,  and  her  lips  straightened  themselves  to 
a  line  that  meant  business,  while  her  gray  eyes  grew 
intensely  black,  —  "  and  yet  the  new  writers  do  get 
in !  Why,  they  have  to  get  in.  The  old  ones 
can't  be  doing  it  all  forever.  They  die  some  time, 
and  for  that  matter  they  were  new  writers  them- 
selves once." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  told  him,'*  cried  Dick, 
"  though  I  don't  believe  I  had  just  the  look  you 
have  now.  I  put  on  the  melancholy,  you  know. 
But  the  new  writers,  the  best  of  them,  do  get  in, 
of  course,  and  for  that  matter  the  editors  want  to 
find  them.  But  don't  you  think  they  have  a  hard 
time  to  do  it  with  all  that's  sent  in  ?  And  they 
really  don't  tear  off  one  envelope  and  stick  the 
article  into  another  without  so  much  as  glancing 
at  the  title.  I  accused  him  of  that,  point  blank, 
but  he  said  it  wasn't  so.  I  guess  they  do  sample 
them  a  little." 
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Sue  thought  of  the  man  who  used  to  come  down 
from  Boston,  to  buy  her  mother's  cheeses ;  how  he 
ran  his  slender  little  tube  first  into  one  and  then 
into  another  taking  a  nibble,  and  passing  down  the 
long  row  almost  as  quickly  as  any  one  else  could 
have  counted  them.  She  wondered  if  it  was  in  some- 
thing the  same  way  that  editors  tested  literary  wares. 
She  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
silent,  and  Dick  resumed : 

"  I  just  tell  you  this  because  I  thought  you 
ought  to  know  what  the  odds  are,  and  how  tre- 
mendously easy  it  is  for  even  a  real  good  thing 
to  get  sent  back.  I  guess  it  depends  a  good  deal 
on  how  much  grit  you've  got,  and  whether  you 
care  enough  about  it  to  keep  on  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, whether  you  make  a  success  of  writing. 
That's  about  how  the  editor  sized  it  up,  when  1 
started  to  go  away.  I  tell  you  he  got  fatherly 
at  the  end.  'My  advice  to  any  young  friend,'  he 
said,  looking  over  my  head,  <  would  be  never  to 
go  into  literary  work  if  'twas  a  question  with 
him  between  that  and  anything  else.  The  chances 
are  ten  to  one  against  his  making  a  success  of  it, 
and  fifty  to  one  against  his  making  it  right  at 
the  start/  And  then  he  gave  me  a  look  in  the 
eye  and  added,  '  But  if  you  really  can  tell  a  good 
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story,  and  keep  on  telling  it,  you  won't  fail  forever 
of  getting  it  in.'  Mighty  slim  comfort  I  thought 
that  was,  and  I  told  him  so." 

Just  what  Sue  thought  of  it  did  not  appear. 
She  stared  into  vacancy  for  a  moment  longer,  then 
she  looked  suddenly  at  her  companion.  "  Dick," 
she  said,  "you're  a  good  friend,  and  I  thank  you. 
Now  let's  put  those  documents  of  mine  into  the 
envelope.  I  want  to  see  how  they'll  look." 

She  took  the  unlucky  manuscripts,  which  had 
cost  her  such  a  world  of  love  and  labor,  out  of 
the  bureau  drawer  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
Dick  himself  dropped  them  into  their  new  hiding- 
place,  commenting  cheerfully  on  the  improvement 
which  a  little  "  stuffing '  made  in  its  appearance. 
All  at  once  he  exclaimed,  "  But  you  had  four. 
Here  are  only  three.  Where's  '  Goldenhair '  ? ' 

Sue  smiled  at  him  calmly.  "  I  won't  put  that 
in  just  yet,"  she  said.  "  I've  decided  to  send  it 
out  again  to-night  to  a  paper  that's  lower  down." 

* 

It  made  port,  that  little  story,  on  this  its  second 
voyage.  There  was  no  check  in  the  letter  which 
announced  its  acceptance,  but  the  letter  itself  sent 
a  glow  through  Sue's  heart  which  was  better  than 
any  check. 
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She  had  been  modest  in  this  last  venture,  and 
had  sent  her  offering  to  a  country  paper  which 
lay  every  week  on  her  father's  table,  much  prized 
by  him  and  many  others  in  that  rural  section.  It 
had  a  children's  column,  and  Sue  had  often  thought 
that  the  stories  it  contained  were  of  remarkably 
good  quality.  To  the  editor  of  this  department 
went  "  Goldenhair,"  and  as  it  happened  the  editor 
herself  was  a  writer  of  no  mean  order.  Her 
work  had  won  recognition  more  than  once  in  high 
places,  and  that  she  had  accepted  for  a  time  this 
humdrum  post  can  only  be  set  down  to  the  un- 
certainty of  literary  rewards. 

She  was  a  busy  woman,  but  she  took  time  to 
write  that  letter  to  Sue  Orcutt,  and  if  she  fails 
to  find  mention  of  it  somewhere  in  the  Book 
which  keeps  record  of  human  kindness,  it  will 
surely  be  because  the  angel  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  the  entries  was  napping  that  day. 

The  letter  ended,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  —  for  I 
imagine  you  are  young  at  the  work,  and  these 
things  do  count  with  us  at  first  —  that  I  think 
there  is  a  freshness  of  fancy  in  your  little  story 
which  is  quite  out  of  the  common,  and  your  style 
(barring  a  little  stiffness)  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  our  best  writers  for  children.  After  a  while 
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you'll  do  better  than  to  write  for  us, —  I  feel  quite 
sure  of  it,  —  but  for  the  present,  if  you  have  any- 
thing more  as  good  as  this  which  you  wish  to 
send  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  it." 

It  was  hard  to  part  with  this  precious  missive, 
even  for  a  minute,  but  Sue  did  hand  it  to  Dick 
Julian  as  they  went  out  of  the  class-room  on  the 
morning  of  its  arrival.  He  caught  up  with  her 
three  minutes  later  as  she  was  walking  down  the 
street. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  buy  a  horn  and  blow 
it,"  he  said,  his  voice  bubbling  over  with  delight. 
"You've  got  in  now  and  you'll  go  on  to  glory; 
I  see  how  it  will  all  end."  And  then  he  drew 
his  cheerful  countenance  to  as  gloomy  a  length  as 
he  could,  and  added,  "But  how  in  the  world  shall 
we  ever  fill  the  big  envelope?' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A   SPRING   VACATION. 

DOES  it  seem  to  the  reader,  we  wonder,  that  we 
have  given  too  much  space  to  that  episode  of 
literary  effort  which  ended  with  that  kindly  letter? 
We  hope  not,  but  this  we  must  say,  there  could 
have  been  no  telling  Sue  Orcutt's  story  without 
it.  The  struggle  which  engrossed  her  with  its 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair  during  that  term 
at  the  Academy  had  its  effect  on  all  her  after- 
life. Henceforth,  the  work  she  did  with  her  pen 
—  though  it  was  long  before  she  gave  herself  to 
it  again  with  anything  like  the  old  absorption  — 
was  to  be  done  with  less  extravagant  expectations 
and  a  clearer  sense  of  what  the  work  involved. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  farm  a  few 
days  later  when  she  came  home  for  the  spring 
vacation.  In  spite  of  that  little  visit  midway  of 
the  term,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never 
been  gone  so  long  before.  There  were  a  thousand 
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things  to  tell  and  be  told,  but  at  tirst  there  was 
nothing  else  so  interesting  to  them  all  as  that 
new  plan  of  Mr.  Hermon's.  There  could  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  his  kindness  and  the  greatness 
of  the  opportunity  it  offered  to  Sue,  but  there 
were  some  smiles  among  the  younger  children  at 
the  thought  of  their  book-devouring  sister  acting 
as  distributer  of  literature  to  a  hungry  public. 

"  He'd  better  make  a  rule  that  you  shan't  read 
anything  yourself  while  you're  in  there,  or  the 
people  who  come  for  books  may  have  trouble  in  get- 
ting your  attention,"  observed  Kit.  "Let  me  see,  I 
believe  it  was  thirteen  times  I  called  your  name 
before  you  heard  me,  the  last  time  you  were  reading 
up  in  the  corn-chamber." 

"  Oh,  you  mumbled  it  under  your  breath  and 
didn't  mean  I  should  hear,"  said  Sue,  reddening. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  her  expense,  in  spite  of  the 
protest,  but  her  mother  came  to  her  relief  saying, 
"  I  think  if  any  one  cares  enough  about  a  book  to 
deserve  having  it,  he'll  manage  to  make  his  wants 
known  to  the  librarian."  To  which  she  added, 
"  Of  course,  Sue  isn't  going  to  give  herself  up  to 
her  own  pleasure  when  her  business  is  waiting  on 
other  people." 

Sue   looked  gratefully  at  her  mother.      The  last 
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few  weeks  had  done  much  for  the  invalid.  She 
was  still  extremely  frail,  and  unable  to  bear  any 
part  in  the  household  work,  but  to  see  her  moving 
quietly  about,  and  sometimes  sitting  in  her  old 
place  at  table,  rilled  Sue  with  a  satisfaction  beyond 
words  to  express.  But,  indeed,  all  the  world  was 
wearing  a  cheerful  aspect  for  her  now.  March 
was  wearing  itself  away  with  an  unusual  mild- 
ness ;  the  sap  was  stirring  in  the  great  maples ;  the 
frogs  were  piping  in  the  meadows ;  and  after  the 
long  hard  winter,  it  seemed  to  Sue  that  life  indoors 
and  out  was  warming  and  brightening  to  a  joyous 
spring. 

"I  declare/'  she  said  to  Bertha,  as  they  sat 
together  that  first  night  in  the  room  they  had 
shared  since  they  were  babies,  —  the  lilac  room,  as 
it  was  called,  from  the  great  bush  outside,  which 
would  later  lift  its  purple  clusters  to  the  very  win- 
dow,—  "I  declare,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  Land  of  Beulah.  I've  had  a  deal  of 
hard  climbing  this  winter,  and  some  of  the  time  I've 
felt  pretty  blue."  She  could  not  tell  even  Bertha 
of  those  rejected  manuscripts,  and  she  caught  her 
breath  as  she  added,  "  It  began  with  mother  get- 
ting hurt,  you  know,  and  your  not  coming  back ; 
but  somehow  I  feel  to-night  as  if  all  my  troubles 
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were  behind  me.  Perhaps  it's  just  being  at  home, 
but  I  don't  believe  I  could  worry,  if  I  tried,  and  I 
certainly  shan't  try  for  the  next  few  days." 

Alas  for  the  Land  of  Beulah !  It  had  slipped  over 
the  horizon  with  the  close  of  another  day,  and  Sue 
had  discovered  that  the  power  of  worrying  had  by 
no  means  deserted  her. 

They  were  all  in  the  sitting-room  the  next  after- 
noon, Sue  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  account  of  that 
New  Year's  operetta,  when  there  was  a  sound  of 
wheels  rolling  briskly  into  the  yard.  Meg  ran  to 
the  window  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  there's  Mr.  Upton 
again ! ' 

Sue  paused  in  the  distresses  of  the  fair  Floretta, 
which  she  was  rendering  in  a  dramatic  manner,  and, 
craning  her  neck,  observed  the  young  clergyman, 
who  had  been  installed  a  year  before  over  the  church 
in  Westville  (the  same  who  had  delivered  the  edify- 
ing sermon  of  last  Thanksgiving),  dismounting  from 
his  buggy. 

"  So  he's  come  ( again,'  she  remarked,  with  an 
accent  on  the  last  word.  "  Does  he  come  so  very 
often?" 

"  Oh,  he's  been  here  ever  so  much  since  mother 
was  sick,"  said  Meg  eagerly,  "and  lately  he  comes 
oftener  tban  ever." 
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Sue  glanced  at  her  mother  with  a  smile.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  wants  to  see  that  you  don't  backslide  from 
any  spiritual  height  you  reached  while  you  were 
sick,  now  that  you're  getting  well.  They  do  say 
there's  danger.  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  any 
need  of  my  staying  in  here.  He  doesn't  care  about 
seeing  me." 

"  Oh  do  stay,  Sue,"  exclaimed  Bertha,  whose 
cheeks  had  grown  remarkably  pink.  "I'm  sure 
he'd  think  strange  of  it  if  he  didn't  see  you.  He 
knows  you're  at  home,  for  we  talked  about  your 
coming  the  last  time  he  was  here." 

Sue  gave  a  little  groan.  "  Oh  if  I  must,"  she 
said.  "But  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  seeing  out- 
siders when  I'm  only  here  for  such  a  little  while. 
Remember  where  I  left  off,  girls,  and  I'll  go  on 
again  when  he's  gone,"  she  added,  as  the  reverend 
gentleman's  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

He  had  entered  the  room  a  minute  later,  a  good- 
looking  young  man  with  an  agreeable  manner,  dis- 
tinctly ministerial,  yet  perhaps  as  little  so  as  a  man 
could  safely  wear  in  a  New  England  community. 
There  were  greetings  of  the  utmost  cordiality,  his 
'own  manner  towards  Mrs.  Orcutt  being  almost 
affectionate,  and  the  easy  inquiries  he  was  pres- 
ently making  about  everything,  from  her  health 
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down  to  Ruth's  pet  kitten,  suggesting  a  degree  of 
acquaintance  which  Sue  found  rather  surprising. 
She  herself  had  little  share  in  the  talk  at  first,  but 
it  came  around  presently  to  Merton  Academy,  and 
then,  before  she  knew  it,  she  was  doing  the  greater 
part,  especially  after  the  subject  had  merged  itself  in 
Mr.  Theophilus  Hermon.  He  was  a  good  listener, 
the  young  minister,  and  the  quick  response,  the 
interested  question  with  which  he  filled  her  pauses, 
could  not  help  winning  from  her  a  degree  of  the 
favor  which  it  was  so  evident  he  enjoyed  with  the 
rest. 

"  You've  almost  made  me  sorry  I  didn't  have 
part  of  my  own  schooling  at  Merton,"  he  said,  when 
she  had  finished,  "  and  you've  quite  decided  what 
I  shall  say  to  the  next  young  fellow  who  asks  my 
advice  as  to  a  school  for  himself." 

And  Sue  was  so  grateful  for  this  that  she  gave 
him  her  hand  with  unusual  warmth  at  parting,  and 
begged  him  to  come  and  see  Merton  Academy  for 
himself,  in  which  event  she  promised  to  do  the 
honors  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

It  was  Bertha  who  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
and  her  eyes  were  unusually  bright  when  she  joined 
Sue  a  little  later  in  the  kitchen.  "  He  thinks  you're 
charming,  Sue,"  she  said,  in  her  sister's  ear,  and 
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then  she  added,  "  I'm  so  glad  you  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  him.  I  knew  you'd  like  him." 

"  Why,  I  like  him  ever  so  much,"  responded  Sue 
cordially,  "  and  I  don't  care  if  he  does  come  to  see 
mother  so  often.  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  bore  any- 
body." 

She  had  just  made  this  sagacious  remark  when 
she  was  aware  that  her  father  was  looking  at  her 
with  a  peculiar  expression.  He  was  about  leaving 
the  room,  but  he  paused  with  a  sudden,  "  Sue,  I 
don't  think  you've  seen  my  new  oxen  yet.  Don't 
you  want  to  step  out  to  the  barn  and  take  a  look 
at  them?" 

She  gave  a  quick  assent  and  followed  him  to  the 
roomy,  well-kept  barn,  with  the  sweet-smelling  hay 
piled  on  one  side  and  the  long  row  of  clean  com- 
fortable cattle  chewing  their  cuds  on  the  other. 
There  wrere  few  places  that  Sue  liked  better  than 
her  father's  barn.  The  oxen,  a  pair  after  the 
deacon's  own  heart,  beautifully  matched,  with  a 
star  each  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  but  the  owner's  interest  in 
showing  them  seemed  suddenly  to  have  vanished  as 
he  came  in  front  of  them. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  facing  about  with  the 
solemnity  he  was  apt  to  assume  when  he  had  any- 
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thing  of  importance  to  communicate,  "  I  wouldn't 
be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  that  Mr.  Upton's  mak- 
ing all  these  visits  on  your  mother's  account." 
She  looked  so  blank  that  he  added,  "  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  truth  were  known,  my  dear,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  a  mite  if  seeing  Bertha  had  something  to 
do  with  it." 

There  certainly  were  moments  when  Sue  Orcutt's 
mind  acted  with  a  slowness  incredible  to  the  ordi- 
nary mortal.  "  Why,  Bertha  hasn't  been  sick,  has 
she  ? '  she  asked  stupidly. 

The  deacon's  expression  was  for  an  instant  as 
nearly  impatient  as  it  ever  could  be  in  looking  at 
one  of  his  children.  "That  isn't  the  reason  why 
young  men  generally  come  to  see  young  ladies,  is 
it  ? '  he  asked,  a  trifle  tartly. 

Sue's  eyes  widened  with  a  sudden  alarm.  "  Father," 
she  gasped,  "you  don't  mean  — '  the  idea  was 
so  monstrous  that  she  could  only  fumble  at  it  — 
"  Why,  why,  it  must  be  mother !  It's  part  of  a 
minister's  business  to  visit  sick  people,  and  —  and 
he  seemed  so  pleased  to  see  her ! ' 

She  was  in  such  obvious  distress  that  the  deacon 
relented  from  his  momentary  sternness.  "  Of  course 
it  was  your  mother  to  begin  with,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly* "and  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  it  isn't  a 
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pleasure  to  him  to  come  to  see  her  now.  I'm  sure 
it  must  be  to  any  individual  of  sense.  But  there's 
reason  in  all  things,  and  it  doesn't  stand  to  reason 
that  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Upton  would  come  quite  so 
often,  especially  now  that  she's  so  near  well,  if  there 
wasn't  something  else  behind  it.  1  tell  you  there 
isn't  a  grain  of  doubt  in  my  mind,  not  a  grain,  that 
he's  got  his  eye  on  your  sister  Bertha." 

There  was  decision  in  his  voice,  and  a  look  in  his 
own  eye  as  of  one  who  should  say : 

"'Tis  here  I  stand,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sue  simply  could  not  speak,  and  her  very  silence 
brought  him  back,  in  another  moment,  to  his  usual 
tone  of  mild  persuasion. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  a  most  estimable  young  man,  my 
dear,  and  a  superior  preacher.  I  never  heard  one 
of  his  age  who  seemed  to  have  a  stronger  grasp  on 
the  essential  doctrines,  or  a  more  forcible  way  of 
presenting  Christian  duty.  Everybody  here  thinks 
well  of  him,  and  he  stands  high  already  in  the  asso- 
ciation. I  don't  know  what  more  we  could  ask  of 
him." 

Sue's  mind  was  working  now  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  the  idea  which  had  seemed  to  her  so 
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incredible  three  minutes  ago  had  fastened  itself 
upon  her  with  a  grasp  of  torturing  conviction.  She 
thought  how  lovely  Bertha  was,  and  what  a  chance 
this  man  had  had  to  make  her  acquaintance  during 
all  these  weeks  of  her  mother's  illness.  There  was 
reason  in  all  things,  as  her  father  had  said,  reason 
over  and  above  why  he  should  fall  in  love  with  her 
sister.  The  belief  that  he  had  done  so  was  irresis- 
tible, and  a  sudden  unreasoning  jealousy  took  posses- 
sion of  her  soul. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  he  can  preach  well  enough," 
she  said  bitterly.  "  He  may  be  a  burning  and  shin- 
ing light  through  all  this  region  for  aught  I  know, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  try  to  get  away  our  Bertha. 
We  need  her  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does,  and 
he  must  know  it.  Ministers  are  always  talking  to 
other  people  about  being  unselfish,  and  they  ought 
to  apply  a  little  of  it  to  themselves/' 

The  deacon  was  hardly  prepared  for  this  kind  of 
an  outburst.  His  daughter's  attitude  in  the  matter 
struck  him  as  slightly  unreasonable. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  we  have  any  right  to 
expect  ministers  to  be  above  ordinary  human  feel- 
ings," he  said  with  spirit.  "  They  ought  to  set  an 
example,  of  course,  and  for  that  matter,  marriage 
is  a  good  example.  It's  honorable  in  all,  the  Bible 
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says,  and  every  man  is  justified  in  falling  in  love, 
provided  he  falls  in  love  with  the  proper  person. 
Perhaps,  my  dear,"  he  added,  with  returning  calm- 
ness, "  it  might  be  selfish  in  us  to  stand  in  Bertha's 
way.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  but  she's  as  much  taken 
with  him  as  he  is  with  her." 

Sue  turned  suddenly  and  hid  her  face  against  the 
hay-mow.  The  question  of  Bertha's  feelings  had  not 
occurred  to  her  till  this  moment.  She  remembered 
suddenly  the  light  in  her  sister's  eyes  and  her  tone 
as  she  said,  "  I  knew  you  would  like  him."  Why 
had  it  mattered  so  much  to  Bertha  that  she  should 
like  him  ?  Her  cheeks  were  red,  and  her  eyes  hot 
and  moist  when  she  lifted  her  head  a^ain. 

o 

"Father,"  she  said  huskily,  "does  mother  think 
about  this  as  you  do  ? ' 

The  deacon  hesitated.  "  Well,  I  can't  positively 
say/'  he  replied  cautiously.  "  She  doesn't  seem 
much  inclined  to  talk  about  it,  and  once  when  I 
tried  to  draw  her  out  a  little,  she  said  she  hoped 
she  should  be  preserved  from  being  one  of  those 
women  who  thought  every  man  was  in  love  with 
her  girls."  He  cleared  his  throat  with  a  touch  of 
embarrassment,  then  added  cheerfully,  "  But  I  sort 
of  hinted  at  it  the  other  night,  and  she  didn't  say 
a  word." 
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Sue  felt  that  this  last  fact  was  ominous.  "  Well," 
she  said  desperately,  "  I  hope  she  knows  everything 
that's  going  on.  She  can  stop  it  if  anybody  can." 
And  then  she  dashed  suddenly  out  of  the  barn,  so 
occupied  with  her  own  thoughts  that  she  ran  into 
Kit  at  the  door  without  seeing  her. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? '  demanded  that  young 
lady,  when  she  had  recovered  from  the  collision. 
"  You  look  as  if  something  had  happened  to  you." 

Sue  pulled  herself  together  with  an  attempt  at 
calmness.  "  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "  I  just 
came  out  here  to  look  at  the  cattle  with  father." 

Kit  fixed  her  with  an  eye  of  scorn.  "  Well,  if 
you've  been  off  at  school  so  long,  Miss  Orcutt,  that 
you've  forgotten  how  cattle  look,  and  it  excites 
you  like  this  just  to  see  them,  I  think  you'd 
better  get  back  into  the  country." 

Sue  surrendered  at  once.  "  Oh  Kit,"  she  said 
piteously,  "  I  can't  talk  about  it,  but  it  isn't  that 
of  course.  Please  don't  give  me  away !  Don't 
say  anything  about  my  looking  queer,  will  you  ? ' 

Kit  was  won  instantly.  "  Of  course  I  won't," 
she  said,  "but  don't  you  think  you'd  better  let  me 
into  the  secret  ?  Perhaps  I  could  help  you  out." 

Sue  gave  her  a  quick  glance.  Kit's  opinions  on 
affairs  which  went  on  under  her  own  eyes  were 
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not  to  be  despised,  but  the  older  girl  felt  positively 
unequal  to  a  word  more  on  the  subject  at  present. 

"  I  can't  now,  I'm  too  much  upset,"  she  said 
nervously.  "  Kit,  can't  we  do  something  ?  I  don't 
want  to  go  in  just  yet." 

"  We  might  take  a  run  down  the  lane,"  sug- 
gested Kit,  and  the  two  started  off  at  full  speed 
down  the  old  roadway  which  led  from  the  barn 
into  the  fields  beyond. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  account  for  flushed  faces 
when  they  came  back,  and  the  exhaustion  of  Sue's 
spirits  was  perhaps  explained  on  the  same  ground. 
There  was  certainly  a  lack  of  her  former  animation 
when  she  returned  to  the  operetta,  and  Angelina's 
cheerful  lines, 

"  Clouds  have  all  a  silver  lining, 
Ever  somewhere  sun  is  shining," 

were  rendered  in  a  feeble  and  half-hearted  manner. 
After  supper  the  deacon  and  Bertha  rode  away 
to  attend  the  prayer-meeting  in  the  village,  and 
Sue  went  to  bed  and  pretended  to  be  sound  asleep 
when  Bertha  came  up  to  the  room.  It  was  the 
best  she  could  do,  and  the  space  for  thinking  was 
worth  something,  but  she  had  it  out  with  Kit  the 
next  day. 
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They  had  gone  to  gather  the  sap  which  was  drip- 
ping from  the  maples,  and  as  they  stood  under  the 
farthest  tree  Sue  began  suddenly,  "  Kit,  father 
thinks  there's  a  love  affair  going  on  between  Mr. 
Upton  and  Bertha.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  whether 
you  think  there's  anything  in  it." 

Kit  gave  a  short  whistle.  It  was  one  of  her 
boyish  ways  which  no  allusions  to  "  crowing  hens ' 
could  break  her  of.  "  Well,"  she  said  deliberately, 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  is,  though  of  course 
it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  that  father  always 
thinks  other  people  admire  you  girls  as  much  as  he 
does." 

"  Us  girls/'  corrected  Sue.  "  I've  heard  him  in- 
timate more  than  once  that  you  were  the  ;  flower 
of  the  family.'  (It  was,  in  fact,  a  title  which  the 
deacon  bestowed  at  different  times  upon  his  several 
children  with  great  impartiality.) 

"  Oh,  he'd  rather  I'd  take  the  grist  to  mill  than 
either  you  or  Bertha,"  admitted  Kit ;  "  but  to  go 
back  to  this  other  business.  I  guess  Mr.  Upton 
does  care  a  good  deal  about  Bertha.  He  comes 
here  a  sight,  but  I've  noticed  that  he  never  stays 
long  if  she  happens  to  be  gone.  And  he  has  a 
way  of  looking  at  her  — ' 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  how  lie  looks,"  interrupted  Sue, 
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turning  a  pan  of  sap  into  the  pail  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  spilled  half  of  it.  "  What  I  want  to  get 
at  is  whether  Bertha  cares  anything  about  him." 

"  Oh/'  said  Kit,  drawling  a  little,  "  I  supposed 
you  wanted  both  sides  of  it.  Well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  Bertha  prinks  a  lot  more  than  she  used 
to,  and  she  always  colors  up  the  minute  he  comes 
into  the  yard.  I  can  tell  you,  too,  that  sometimes 
they  stand  at  the  door  and  talk  a  good  while  after 
he's  said  good  by  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and  sometimes 
after  he's  gone  Bertha  goes  round  looking —  well, 
looking  as  moonstruck  as  you  do  when  you're 
making  up  poetry." 

Sue  felt  that  the  last  nail  had  been  driven 
home.  Bertha  prinking  might  not  signify,  but  Ber- 
tha dreamy,  abstracted,  "  moonstruck,"  was  final. 
"That'll  do,  Kit,"  she  said  stiffly. 

"  I  wanted  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  could,  you 
were  so  anxious  to  know  about  her,"  said  Kit,  with 
a  roguish  glance ;  and  then  she  added  gravely,  "  I 
don't  like  it  a  bit  better  than  you  do,  Sue.  It 
makes  it  seem  as  if  we  children  were  grown-up 
people,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  could  get  along 
without  Bertha.  But  if  it  has  to  be,  I  'spose  it 
has  to  be,  and  there's  no  use  making  a  fuss  about 
it."  And  with  this  philosophic  conclusion  she 
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seized  the  pail,  and  splashed  away  in  her  rubber 
boots  to  get  the  sap  from  another  tree. 

It  was  the  last  time  Sue  exchanged  a  word  with 
any  one  on  the  subject  during  that  week  of  vaca- 
tion. She  watched  her  sister  jealously,  and  there 
were  moments  when  meeting  each  other's  eyes, 
both  flushed  and  looked  guiltily  away.  She  went 
to  church  on  Sunday  —  there  was  no  getting  out 
of  that  —  and  heard  a  sermon  which  the  deacon 
considered  a  master  effort,  from  the  text,  "  Let 
brotherly  love  continue,"  but  she  could  not  give 
the  points  to  her  mother  when  she  reached  home. 
Her  mind  had  been  occupied  with  wishing  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  would  confine  himself  to  that 
kind  of  affection.  He  called  at  the  house  again 
during  her  stay ;  but,  happily  for  his  opinion  of 
her  "  charming '  qualities,  she  was  away  at  the 
time,  browsing  in  the  leafless  woods  for  blossoms 
of  the  wild  white  cherry. 

The  days  were  busy,  and  it  was  easy  enough  for 
the  girls  to  be  never  quite  alone  together.  The 
younger  children  had  put  in  a  plea  for  sleeping 
"  turn  about '  with  Sue,  and  she  had  given  an  easier 
consent  than  any  of  them  expected.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  both  Sue  and  Bertha  shrank 
from  the  opportunity  for  uninterrupted  confidence. 
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But  there  came  a  moment  at  the  end  when  the 
word  could  not  be  held  back.  The  time  had  come 
for  Sue  to  go.  The  horse  stood  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  the  good  bys  one  after  another  had  been 
spoken.  Bertha's  was  last,  and  had  been  given 
with  an  embrace  more  loving  than  usual.  Sue's 
heart  was  full,  and  putting  her  arm  through  her 
sister's  she  drew  her  suddenly  away  from  the  rest. 

"  Bertha,"  she  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  "  I  believe 
it  would  kill  me  if  anybody  should  come  between 
you  and  me." 

For  a  moment  the  color  ran  like  a  flame  over 
Bertha's  face  and  neck.  Then  she  lifted  her  eyes 
bravely  to  her  sister's.  "  Who  could  come  between 
us?"  she  said  in  her  true,  sweet  voice.  "  Sue,  dear, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world,  nothing,  that  could 
change  my  love  for  you." 

And  Sue  could  only  choke  back  a  sob,  and,  with 
a  forced  smile  to  the  group  at  the  door,  ride  away 
with  her  father. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ANOTHER   TERM. 

PT1HE  event  which  the  deacon  had  foreseen  with 
such  clearness  was  not  long  deferred.  Sue  had 
not  been  back  in  Merton  three  weeks,  when  the  letter 
came  announcing  the  engagement  of  Bertha  and  the 
young  minister.  It  was  Bertha  who  wrote  the 
letter,  and  a  beautiful  letter  it  was,  overflowing  with 
happiness  and  her  own  deep  sense  of  airworthiness 
of  the  bliss  which  had  come  to  her.  In  fact,  it  was 
just  such  a  letter  as  the  most  adorable  girls  have 
written  on  such  occasions  ever  since  the  days  of 
Cadmus.  It  was  some  relief  to  Sue's  feelings  that 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Upton,  who  enclosed  an  epistle 
with  it,  seemed  equally  impressed  with  his  unworthi- 
ness,  and  equally  disposed  to  raptures  over  the  per- 
fections of  his  fiancee.  Probably  Bertha  had  warned 
him  of  Sue's  state  of  mind,  for  he  begged  for  a  place 
in  her  sisterly  regard,  and  urged  with  much  elo- 
quence that  he  was  not  going  to  take  her  sister  out 
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of  her  life,  but  only  add  to  her  devotion  all  that  a 
brother  might  be  allowed  to  offer.  Sue  cried  over 
the  letters,  of  course,  and  though  she  managed  to 
send  a  decent  reply  to  each,  persisted  for  the  next 
few  days  in  considering  herself  a  bereaved  if  not  a 
blighted  being. 

It  was  Lyda  Beaucamp  who,  having  discovered 
the  cause  of  her  friend's  depressed  state  of  mind, 
combated  it  most  frankly. 

Why,  I  should  think  you'd  like  it,"  she  said, 
that  is,  if  he's  a  real  good  fellow,  and  not  a  stick. 
It  must  be  awfully  poky  being  just  a  family  of 
girls  as  you  are."  She  herself  had  three  brothers, 
rollicking  spirits  by  all  accounts,  and  immensely 
fond  of  her. 

"  We  always  got  along  well  enough  without  any 
boys,"  said  Sue  stiffly. 

"Well,  that  was  because  you  didn't  know  what 
you  missed,"  said  Lyda.  "  I  tell  you  a  brother  is 
the  handiest  creature  in  the  world,  and  if  this  young 
man  of  Bertha's  wants  to  be  one,  I'd  see  that  he 
had  the  name,  and  the  game,  too,  in  good  earnest." 

u  Oh,  I  don't  want  him/1  said  Sue  sulkily.  "  I 
just  want  Bertha." 

u  Well,  you  can't  have  her  any  longer  without 
having  him,  and  she  does  want  him ;  so  there  you 
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are/'  said  Lyda.  "  There's  no  use  fretting  over  these 
things.  It's  the  way  of  the  world,  and  you'll  be 
walking  off  with  somebody  yourself  one  of  these 
days." 

"  Never  ! ' '  said  Sue  firmly.  "  I  shall  never  marry. 
When  I  get  my  own  education,  I'm  going  to  help 
the  other  girls  get  theirs.  I've  planned  out  my  life, 
and  I  don't  propose  to  give  up  my  plan  for  any- 
body—  even  if  anybody  should  ask  me  to,"  she 
added  modestly. 

"  Well,  we'll  see,"  said  Lyda  gayly.  "  Just  send 
me  a  letter  signed  'Sue  Orcutt,  Spinster/  when  you 
pass  your  fortieth  birthday." 

They  were  very  good  friends,  these  two,  and 
especially  now  that  they  saw  each  other  every  day 
at  Miss  Gilbert's.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  Sue 
to  be  a  regular  boarder  at  a  table  filled  with  lively 
young  people,  and  she  liked  it.  Matters  of  common 
interest  were  sure  to  be  talked  over  when  they  came 
together,  and  she  found  her  own  point  of  view  com- 
bated and  corrected  oftener  than  ever  in  her  life 
before,  yet  always  with  a  good  nature  which  gave  no 
cause  for  offence. 

The  spring  term  at  Merton  usually  had  more  of 
gayety  than  any  other.  It  included  the  excursion 
to  Boston  by  the  class  in  American  History,  the 
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botanical  lessons  afield,  and  the  May  picnic,  when 
it  was  expected  that  every  one  would  throw 
dull  care  away  and  give  a  Saturday  to  jollity.  Sue 
had  a  share  in  the  last,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  carrying,  in  place  of  the  salad  sandwiches, — 
which  she  had  promised  as  her  contribution  to  the 
picnic  lunch,  and  which  she  had  really  put  up  in 
the  daintiest  manner,  —  a  box  of  precisely  the  same 
appearance  containing  a  pair  of  her  own  shoes 
which  had  just  come  home  half -soled  from  the 
shoemaker's.  Nobody  went  hungry  for  lack  of 
the  sandwiches,  but  Sue  never  heard  the  last  of 
it,  and  there  was  no  way  to  convince  her  fellow- 
boarders  that  she  could  make  that  particular  viand 
but  to  serve  a  treat  to  them  all  in  the  attic  kitchen 
with  salad  sandwiches  as  the  first  course. 

But  though  Sue  came  in  touch  more  closely  this 
term  than  ever  before  with  the  life  of  her  fellow- 
students,  her  own  life  was  steadily  deepening  in 
channels  of  its  own.  The  work  in  the  library  en- 
grossed her  more  and  more  as  the  days  went  on, 
and  the  place  became  constantly  more  fascinating. 
Left  to  herself  in  such  surroundings,  she  would 
quickly  enough  have  become  a  bookworm,  but  there 
was  no  chance  for  that  now.  She  had  her  work 
to  do,  and  some  of  it  was  prosaic.  Whatever  lati- 
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tude  of  method  the  old  principal  had  allowed  him- 
self in  administering  the  office  of  librarian,  he 
permitted  none  to  his  young  assistant.  He  re- 
quired of  her  to  be  exact  and  systematic.  It  was 
good  discipline  for  her.  She  came  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  time-saver  in  the  world  like  the  habit  of 
order  in  doing  one's  work,  and  the  lesson  was  the 
more  effective  that  the  time  saved  could  in  the 
main  be  given  to  the  things  she  loved  most 
to  do. 

And  here  again  the  wisdom  of  the  school-master 
had  served  her  well.  He  intended  she  should  have 
time  to  read,  and  had  limited  her  school  work  to 
n  amount  which  left  space  for  it.  A  mere  formal 
acquaintance  with  that  library  would  have  been 
impossible  to  her,  but  he  wanted  there  should  be 
the  beginning  of  an  intimacy  such  as  he  himself 
had  with  books,  and  very  quietly  and  shrewdly  he 
stood  at  her  side  and  directed  it.  Not  that  he  ever 
prescribed  her  choice.  He  wanted  her  to  follow 
her  own  bent ;  be  free  as  a  young  colt  to  graze 
where  she  would  in  the  generous  pasture  thrown 
open  to  her.  But  he  meant  to  sharpen  her  scent 
for  the  best.  He  meant  that  she  should  not  call 
the  poorer  the  better  fare  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  making  of  the  new  catalogue  was  the  excuse 
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which  for  a  while  brought  him  to  the  library  every 
evening  just  as  it  closed  to  the  public.  But  the 
work  went  forward  slowly.  The  name  of  a  book 
not  seldom  led  to  a  talk  about  the  book,  and  the 
talk  was  sure  to  be  rich  in  suggestion.  It  seemed 
to  Sue  sometimes  that  he  must  have  read  every- 
thing and  forgotten  nothing. 

But  of  all  those  dear,  delightful  talks  about 
books,  there  was  none  which  she  found  so  interest- 
ing that  term  as  a  talk  he  made  in  his  odd  char- 
acteristic fashion  one  day  in  the  class-room.  It 
was  a  scholar's  tribute  to  the  Book  he  held  the 
best,  and  to  Sue,  at  least,  was  the  more  impres- 
sive because  those  hours  in  the  library  had  given 
her  such  a  sense  of  his  marvellous  acquaintance 
with  the  books  of  the  world. 

He  had  walked  one  morning  into  the  literature 
class,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  an  assistant 
teacher,  and  had  sat  for  a  while,  listening  in  his 
seemingly  half-abstracted  way  to  the  work  of  the 
hour.  It  was  a  passage  from  Addison  they  were 
reading,  and  a  question  from  the  teacher  had  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  class 
understood  a  certain  Biblical  allusion  which  the 
passage  contained.  Mr.  Hermon's  eyes  had  gleamed 
with  a  sudden  surprise,  and  he  marked  the  small 
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number  of  uplifted  hands  with  evident  concern. 
He  made  no  comment,  but  the  next  morning  he 
came  again,  and  after  a  word  with  the  teacher 
proceeded  to  conduct  the  recitation  for  the  hour 
himself.  He  had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Waverley  novels,  but  before  he 
opened  it  he  said  : 

"  Young  people,  you  set  me  thinking  yesterday. 
I  wonder  if  you  all  realize  how  essential  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  best  English  authors.  I  took  down  a  volume 
of  Scott  last  night,  because  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  you  read  his  works,  and  because  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  about  the  place  he  must  always 
hold  as  one  of  the  world's  great  story-tellers.  1 
amused  myself  with  seeing  how  many  times  in  a 
hasty  review  of  this  volume  I  came  upon  a  direct 
allusion  to  some  scene  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Mind, 
I  don't  mean  how  many  times  a  Biblical  phrase  or 
turn  of  expression  was  employed ;  I  think  the  num- 
ber of  those  would  have  mounted  to  the  hundreds ; 
I  mean  how  many  times  the  author  illustrated  a 
situation,  or  made  conversation  keen  and  pithy  by 
reference  to  something  recorded  in  Bible  story. 
Here  is  a  list  of  twenty-five  set  down  at  random. 
Let  me  see  how  many  of  you  could  read  this  story 
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of  Scott's  without  losing  any  of  its  force  and  flavor  by 
the  failure  to  understand  what  these  allusions  mean." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise,  an  exchange 
of  uneasy  smiles  among  the  members  of  the  class, 
and  then  he  had  the  attention  of  every  one  as  he 
went  rapidly  down  the  list,  reading  the  passage 
in  which  the  allusion  occurred,  then  waiting  for 
explanation.  Sue  Orcutt's  hand  went  up  oftener 
than  any  other,  but  even  hers  was  down  when  he 
paused  on  a  passage  in  which  the  father  of  Jeanie 
Deans,  resenting  a  question  addressed  to  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  famous  trial  scene,  exclaimed:  "Na, 
na,  my  bairn  is  no  like  the  widow  of  Tekoah  — 
nae  man  has  putten  words  into  her  mouth." 

The  interest  evoked  by  the  experiment  was  in- 
tense. The  indebtedness  of  Scott  to  the  volume 
from  which  he  had  drawn  so  lavishly,  was  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  all  with  lasting  and  unique  impres- 
sion, but  the  words  of  the  old  school-master  fixed 
themselves  yet  more  deeply. 

"  Pupils,"  he  said,  as  the  hour  drew  to  a  close, 
"it  is  only  as  an  illustration  that  I  have  brought 
you  this.  What  is  true  of  Scott,  is  true  in  greater 
or  less  degree  of  every  writer  whose  work  has 
deep  and  permanent  place  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Bible  has  wrought  itself  into  the 
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very  warp  and  woof  of  our  literature.  Take  it 
away,  and  all  that  we  call  best  would  shrink  and 
ravel.  Never  dare  to  call  yourselves  scholars ;  do 
not  imagine  yourselves  to  be  even  decently  read 
in  the  literature  of  your  mother  tongue,  unless 
you  are  ivell  read  in  that  which  takes  tribute  of 
it  all.  I  say  to  you,  make  yourselves  acquainted 
with  your  Bibles." 

The  bell  struck  as  he  said  it,  but  he  held  them 
a  minute  longer  with  his  earnest  eyes.  He  had 
not  quite  finished. 

"And  yet,"  he  said  in  a  softer  tone,  "do  you 
think  it  is  for  this  that  I  would  urge  you  most 
of  all  to  know  the  Bible,  that  you  may  drink 
more  deeply  of  mere  literary  knowledge?  It  was 
a  great  thing  the  Bible  did  for  Scott,  that  it  lent 
force  and  beauty  to  his  writing,  but  that  was  not 
the  best.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  his  last 
days,  when  he  had  broken  under  the  terrible  strain 
of  his  work,  and  they  had  brought  him  home  to 
die  ?  It  was  the  Bible  on  which  the  great  manly 
heart  leaned  in  those  days  for  the  word  of  strength 
and  comfort.  Lockhart  tells  us  how  he  asked  one 
morning  that  something  might  be  read  to  him, 
and  when  they  questioned  from  what  book,  he 
Answered  :  '  Need  you  ask  ?  There  is  but  one.' 
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"Children,  it  needs  no  gift  of  genius  to  make 
the  Bible  a  power  in  our  lives.  Study  it,  indeed  ; 
but  study  most  of  all  to  know  its  spirit.  That 
will  give  us  strength  for  our  work,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  when  the  work  drops  from  our  hands, 
will  bring  hope  and  courage  for  the  things  that 


remain.' 


It  was  a  very  quiet  roomful  of  young  people 
that  wrent  out  when  he  had  finished.  Whatever 
else  stayed  by  them  of  their  study  that  term,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  none  ever  forgot  the  lesson  the 
old  school-master  gave  them  with  Scott  and  the 
Bible  to  furnish  the  texts. 

They  were  talking  it  over  at  Miss  Gilbert's 
table  that  noon  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
lively  comment.  Lyda  Beaucamp  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  experiment,  though  she  confessed 
she  was  glad  it  had  not  been  tried  in  her  division. 

"  I  should  have  gone  down  at  the  first  shot," 
she  declared  with  the  utmost  candor,  "unless  the 
allusion  had  happened  to  be  to  Moses  in  the  bul- 
rushes or  David  killing  Goliath." 

"  Or  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  perhaps,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  company. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  about  that,"  admitted  Lyda. 
"There  was  a  picture  of  it  in  the  big  Bible,  and 
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I  remember  how  the  lions  looked  with  their  mouths 
wide  open,  and  Daniel  sitting  in  the  middle  as 
pompous  as  you  please.  Well,  if  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  Bible,  I'm  glad  I  know  about  that 
business  this  morning,  for  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  to  two  or  three  folks  at  home,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  superior  learning  and  pretend 
to  think  the  Bible's  all  out  of  date.  When  I  get 
a  new  idea  I  like  to  pass  it  on,  especially  if  it's 
the  kind  that  takes  conceited  people  down.  I  must 
say  I've  got  a  good  many  new  ideas  since  I  came  to 
Merton,"  she  added  frankly.  "  I  guess  you  can't 
help  it  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Hermon." 

There  was  a  general  assent  to  this,  and  one  after 
another  added  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
genius  of  the  old  school-master.  But  it  was  Dick 
Julian  who,  with  a  face  rather  soberer  than  usual, 
said  the  best  word  of  all. 

"  It's  a  perfect  wonder  how  much  he  knows,  but 
after  all  that  isn't  what  takes  hold  of  you  most. 
You'd  think,  to  hear  him  talk  sometimes,  that  be- 
ing a  scholar  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  then,  all  at  once,  he  knocks  the  bottom  out  of 
that,  and  makes  you  feel  that  it  doesn't  count  at 
all  compared  with  looking  at  things  right  and 
doing  your  duty." 
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There  was  a  little  silence  after  this,  and  Sue 
Orcutt's  eyes  shone  with  peculiar  approval.  It  was 
different  from  the  thing  she  had  said  herself,  but 
she  knew,  with  quick  intuition,  that  this  word  of 
Dick's  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Hermon  better  than 
any  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  note  of  gravity 
in  Dick's  talk  and  manner  rather  oftener  in  these 
days  than  of  old.  It  was  his  last  term  at  Mertori. 
For  three  full  years  he  had  been  a  pupil  there,  and 
with  the  June  exhibition  he  would  make  his  final 
bow  on  the  platform  of  the  old  Academy,  and  pass 
on.  He  had  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the  life 
of  the  school  that  its  associations  were  peculiarly 
dear  to  him,  and  he  felt  something  like  an  advance 
twinge  of  homesickness  now  and  then,  when  he 
thought  of  being  away. 

"I  declare,"  he  said  to  Sue  one  evening,  as  he 
walked  home  with  her  from  Saturday  meeting,  "  I 
don't  believe  I  shall  like  it  half  as  well  at  college 
as  I  do  here,  nor  get  half  as  much  out  of  it. 
Sometimes  I've  a  good  mind  to  flunk  my  finals, 
just  for  the  sake  of  staying  a  little  longer." 

"  That  would  be  a  fine  return  to  make  to  Mr. 
Hermon  for  all  the  time  he's  spent  on  you,"  said 
Sue. 
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"  I  know  it,"  said  Dick,  "  and  that's  what  holds 
me  back,  but  you  can't  think  how  I  hate  to  have 
it  all  ended.  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  him,  "you'll  write  to  me,  won't 
you,  and  tell  me  all  about  everything  ? ' 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  he  went  on  eagerly, 
"  Why,  I've  counted  on  that.  You'll  know  just 
the  things  I'm  interested  in,  and  there's  nobody 
else  that  can  tell  half  as  well  as  you  how  things 
are  going  with  Mr.  Hermon.  I  declare,  I  shall 
miss  running  into  his  study,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  he'd  sort  of  miss  me  at  first." 

Sue  could  not  resist  this.  "  Of  course  he'll  miss 
you,"  she  said  warmly,  "  and  so  will  some  of  the 
rest  of  us.  Yes,  I'll  write  to  you  now  and  then. 

*J  7 

and  tell  you  all  the  news  that's  going,  'specially 
about  him." 

"  'Specially  about  yourself,  too,"  said  Dick. 
"Please  don't  forget  that" 

"  Oh,  there  won't  be  anything  interesting  to  tell 
about  me,"  said  Sue,  "  unless  I  should  spin  another 
yarn,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  depositing  it  in  the 
big  envelope." 

Dick  felt  the  generosity  of  the  allusion.  It  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  never  ventured  to  touch, 
unless  she  gave  the  cue.  "  You  haven't  put  any- 
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thing  in  there  lately,  have  you  ?  '      he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"  No,"  said  Sue,  "  I  haven't  written  anything  ex- 
cept another  of  those  little  stories  after  '  Golden 
hair'  came  out.  But  things  like  that  don't  count." 

"  They'd  count  if  you  got  pay  for  them,"  grum- 
bled Dick,  "and  they're  worth  it." 

"  Well,  I  do  get  pay,"  said  Sue.  "  Father  is  to 
have  the  paper  next  year  for  nothing,  and  you 
can't  think  how  pleased  they  all  were  at  home  to 
see  a  story  of  mine  in  print.  Oh,  I  guess  I  get  all 
it's  worth,  considering  I'm  only  a  beginner." 

It  struck  Dick  that  she  had  grown  decidedly 
humble,  but  she  changed  the  subject  just  then, 
and  he  did  not  say  so. 

The  days  rolled  fast  to  the  end,  and  with  the 
early  summer  came  the  last.  There  were  speeches 
and  flowers  galore,  then  good  bys,  and  the  scatter- 
ing. It  is  fortunate  for  young  people  that  enough 
of  self-importance  mingles  always  with  the  closing 
scene  to  steal  away  something  of  its  sadness,  but 
it  was  never  enough  to  make  the  leave-taking  easy 
for  students  of  Merton  Academy.  Whether  their 
stay  had  been  long  or  short,  there  was  always  pain 
in  the  parting,  and  perhaps  no  pupil  ever  felt  it 
in  more  genuine  fashion  than  Lyda  Beaucamp. 
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Pride  herself  as  she  would  on  her  usual  possession 
of  a  "  stiff  upper  lip,"  it  trembled  more  than  once 
as  she  said  good  by  to  the  circle  of  her  fellow- 
boarders. 

"  If  it  wasn't  so  far  from  home  I'd  stay  here  a 
year  longer,"  she  said  that  night  at  supper.  "  I 
like  it  better  than  any  other  school  I  ever  saw ; ' 
and  then  she  added  in  her  honest  emphatic  way, 
"  I  tell  you  there's  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
the  matter  with  the  East  —  it's  so  far  from  the 
West !  " 

She  gave  them  each  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
her  in  her  Colorado  home,  and  when  some  of  them 
accepted  with  the  laughing  proviso,  if  they  ever 
came  that  way,  she  responded:  "  Why,  of  course 
you  will.  Everybody  that  has  any  spirit  in  him 
has  to  come  there  some  time  or  other,  and  I  mean 
to  be  back  here  some  time  too.  I  haven't  taken 
my  last  look  at  Merton,  though  I  don't  know  just 
when  I  shall  have  the  next  one ; '  and  then  she 
added  with  something  like  a  sigh,  "  I  envy  you, 
Dick  Julian ;  I  suppose  you'll  be  coming  back  here 
every  little  while." 

"Yes,  I  mean  to  look  in  on  them  now  and 
then,"  said  Dick.  "It  isn't  so  very  far  from  here 
to  New  Haven." 
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It  crossed  Sue's  mind  that  perhaps  he  had  not 
needed  after  all  that  she  should  keep  him  informed 
how  things  were  going  at  the  Academy,  but  she 
was  really  not  sorry  she  had  given  the  promise. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   WEDDING   AT    THE    FARM. 

T~N  spite  of  the  solemn  assurance  which  Bertha 
-*"  had  given  her  sister  that  it  would  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  the  wedding,  Sue  was  amazed 
to  find,  on  going  home  for  vacation,  that  the  great 
event  was  actually  contemplated  for  early  August, 
and  it  was  not  the  least  element  in  her  surprise 
that  Bertha  could  not  see  the  smallest  discrepancy 
between  the  fact  and  her  original  statement.  As 
for  the  minister,  he  stood  to  it  stoutly  that  the 
time  was  not  only  long  but  likely  to  prove  insup- 
portably  long  before  the  happy  date. 

It  had  been  fixed  by  two  weighty  considerations, 
—  haying  and  the  time  of  the  young  man's  vacation. 
The  latter  might  possibly  have  been  changed,  but 
the  former  was  inexorably  set  for  July,  and  no 
New  England  farm  could  be  expected  to  sustain 
haying  and  a  wedding  in  the  same  month.  Sue 
wanted  to  quarrel  with  somebody,  but  there  was 
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no  one  who  seemed  willing  to  accommodate  her,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  of  protest  she  gave  it  up.  She 
even  came  to  the  private  opinion,  that  if  Mr.  Arthur 
Upton  was  going  to  pervade  the  place  from  morning 
till  night,  they  might  as  well  have  the  wedding  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Plans  and  preparations  were  of  course  under  way 
before  her  return,  but  a  show  was  made  of  taking 
her  into  counsel  on  every  point,  and  there  was  at 
least  one  suggestion  to  which  she  gave  her  ap- 
proval with  real  heartiness.  This  was  that  Miss 
Graham  should  come  to  the  farm  to  superintend 
the  making  of  the  wedding  trousseau. 

"  Of  course  we  can't  do  everything  ourselves," 
Mrs.  Orcutt  said,  "  and  I'm  sure  we'd  rather  have 
Miss  Graham  here  than  any  one  else.  I  should 
like  to  have  her  for  a  full  month,  if  possible." 

"  A  month ! '  cried  Bertha,  who  had  not  before 
known  the  extent  of  the  plan.  Then,  flushing  with 
a  sudden  remembrance  that  she  was  not  the  only 
one  for  whom  sewing  must  be  done,  she  added 
quickly,  "  That  would  be  lovely.  You  must  have 
a  new  dress,  mother  dear,  and  I'm  sure  the  other 
girls  will  need  some  fixings." 

"  Oh,  we  youngsters  don't  count,"  said  Sue;  and 
Mrs.  Orcutt  added.  "  We  shan't  let  anv  more  time 
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or  money  be  spent  on  the  rest  of  us  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Nobody's  things  but  yours  are 
interesting  now.  As  for  the  whole  month,  I  want 
to  allow  time  enough  so  that  there  need  be  no 
strain  or  worry.  Miss  Graham  has  been  such  a 
good  friend  that  we  ought  to  contrive  to  put  some 
pleasure  as  well  as  work  into  her  stay  here.  Per- 
haps a  few  weeks  in  the  country  would  do  her 
good." 

The  letter  to  Miss  Graham  was  despatched  the 
next  day,  and  the  answer  came  quickly. 

"  Will  I  make  your  wedding  clothes  ? '  ran  part  of 
it.  "May  I  make  them  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't 
believe  I  could  stand  it  if  you  should  let  any  one  else. 
And  '  a  month '  did  you  say,  with  a  chance  now 
and  then  to  slip  out  of  doors  and  smell  the  new 
hay  and  go  huckleberrying  with  the  rest  of  you  ? 
Bless  your  hearts,  if  you  knew  how  I  felt  when  I 
came  to  that  part  of  the  letter !  Yes,  I'll  come, 
and  we'll  settle  the  terms  after  I  get  there.  I 
thought  yesterday  I  was  sick  of  sewing  and  tired 
to  death  of  the  fashions,  but  I'm  not.  I'm  as  keen 
for  it  all  as  if  I  hadn't  touched  scissors  or  needle 
for  a  year,  and  I'll  devote  myself  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  on  your  account  with  all  my  heart. 
I  have  your  wedding  dress  in  my  mind's  eye  this 
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very  minute,  and  you  can't  think  how  pretty  it  is 
or  how  little  it  costs." 

She  came  early  in  July,  and  the  plan  was  a  per- 
fect success.  Mrs.  Orcutt  and  the  younger  girls 
took  her  into  their  affections  as  warmly  as  the 
older  girls  and  their  father  had  done  long  before, 
and  as  for  the  little  dress-maker,  she  fell  in  love,  as 
she  said,  with  her  old  friends  over  again,  and  with 
the  new  ones  as  completely  as  if  there  had  been  no 
prior  engagement.  Mrs.  Orcutt's  health  was  suffi- 
ciently restored  now  for  her  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  work,  and  with  Bertha  for  second  assistant,  it 
sped  quickly  and  smoothly.  Sue  came  in  for  a 
share  now  and  then,  —  she  could  make  very  respect- 
able buttonholes,  —  but  her  services  with  the  needle 
were  not  counted  on  heavily.  They  were  more 
valuable  in  the  kitchen,  and  here  she  rose  to  the 
issue  in  a  manner  that  surprised  every  one.  There 
was  work  enough  to  keep  them  all  busy  down  to 
the  youngest  girls,  who  trotted  to  and  from  the  field 
with  "drink"  and  luncheon  for  the  haymakers,  and 
were  occasionally  lifted  to  higher  importance  by 
being  allowed  to  pull  out  bastings  and  snip  trim- 
mings for  Bertha.  But  the  additional  labor  of  that 
busy  season  was  done  without  rush  or  worry. 

"  It  takes  all  the  comfort  out  of  living  to  do  work 
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in  that  way,"  said  Mrs.  Orcutt,  "and  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  Bertha  to  let  her  feel  that  we  were  being 
all  worn  out  in  her  service." 

And  so  she  managed  that  every  one  —  except  her- 
self —  should  find  occasionally  a  leisure  hour.  Bertha 
took  long  rides  with  her  lover  through  the  sweet 
country  roads,  and  when  she  reached  home  found 
no  one  watching  for  her  with  an  eye  that  betokened 
an  irritated  thought  that  she  had  been  gone  too  long. 
Sue  had  brought  an  armful  of  books  from  the  Merton 
library,  and  it  was  winked  at  that  she  sat  now  and 
then  in  the  crotch  of  an  apple-tree  for  a  glorious 
hour  oblivious  of  all  the  work-a-day  world.  Kit 
drove  to  mill  and  to  market,  and  if  she  had  Miss 
Graham  with  her,  as  was  often  the  case,  sometimes 
came  home  by  "  the  longest  way  round."  Indeed, 
there  were  few  days  in  which  the  little  dress-maker 
did  not  have  a  glimpse  of  something  outside  her 
work.  The  deacon  would  really  have  felt  a  little 
hurt  if  she  had  not  kept  a  friendly  watch  on  the 
progress  of  his.  She  had  a  knowing  eye  for  a  well- 
laid  swarth  and  trim  rows  of  hay  cocks  on  a  smoothly 
mowed  field,  and  to  see  her  come  clown  to  the  meadow 
in  the  late  afternoon  was  a  delight  to  him.  Some- 
times he  persuaded  her  to  ride  up  with  the  children 
on  the  great  loads  of  hay,  and  the  sight  of  her  merry 
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face  beaming  down  upon  him  from  the  depths  of 
her  Shaker  bonnet,  gave  an  additional  glow  to  his 
own  as  he  walked  cheerfully  beside  his  oxen. 

It  had  been  understood  from  the  first  that  she 
should  stay  to  the  wedding,  and  as  the  time  drew 
near  her  quick  good  sense  was  relied  on  more  and 
more  in  the  family  councils.  There  was  one  thing 
which  had  troubled  them  from  the  first.  The  old 
house  was  not  adapted  to  large  weddings,  and  a 
large  wedding  —  measured  by  country  standards  — 
Bertha's  must  surely  be.  It  had  been  urged  by  .some 
that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  in  the  church, 
but  the  impossibilty  of  extending  hospitality  to  the 
guests  there  distressed  Mrs.  Orcutt,  and  the  solem- 
nity of  the  surroundings  oppressed  the  children. 
Sue  probably  summed  up  the  case  for  the  latter, 
when  she  said  rather  fiercely : 

"  It's  bad  enough  anyway  letting  Bertha  go,  but 
it'll  be  worse  still  if  we  have  to  sit  there  in  a  row, 
with  a  meeting-house  full  of  people  looking  on  to 
see  how  we  take  it.  For  my  part  I  want  to  be 
where  I  can  slip  out  and  wipe  my  eyes,  if  I  feel  like 
it,  when  the  thing  is  done." 

The  deacon,  probably,  had  less  objection  to  the 
church  than  any  one  else,  but  even  he  admitted 
that  he  would  rather  have  the  wedding  at  home. 
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And  then  he  fell  to  counting  up  how  many  of  the 
daughters  of  Orcutt,  some  within  his  remembrance, 
and  others  long  before,  had  been  married  under  that 
old  roof,  —  all  of  them  going  out,  as  he  eloquently 
ended,  to  become  faithful  helpmates  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  wives  who  brought  them  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

The  historic  argument  had  special  weight  with 
Bertha,  and  she  said  now  decidedly,  "  Well,  we'll 
just  call  it  settled  that  the  wedding  shall  be  here. 
I  know  I  should  feel  more  natural,  and  what  if  our 
parlor  isn't  large  enough  for  everybody  to  get  into? 
It  isn't  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  looking  at 
us  during  the  ceremony.  They  can  see  us  after- 
wards and  that's  enough." 

It  was  then  that  a  great  idea  dawned  on  Miss 
Graham.  "  Bertha,"  she  exclaimed,  "  why  couldn't 
you  be  married  on  the  door-step?  There's  nothing 
in  the  world  prettier  than  this  great  yard  with  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  over  it  all.  There'd  be  oceans 
of  room  then  for  everybody,  and  it  would  be  simply 
charming." 

The  idea  was  so  startling  that  it  struck  every  one 
dumb  for  a  moment,  but  the  moment  was  long 
enough  to  secure  its  adoption.  Mrs.  Orcutt  and 
Bertha  exchanged  glances,  and  read  in  each  other's 
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eyes  that  the  scheme  was  good.  The  deacon  halted 
for  an  instant  over  the  fact  that  the  door-step  had 
never  been  utilized  in  that  way  by  any  daughter  of 
the  house  before,  then  recalled  with  satisfaction 
that  the  wedding  of  none  of  them  had  been  a  matter 
of  such  importance  to  the  community  as  Bertha's  in 
marrying  the  Rev.  Arthur  Upton.  Sue  seized  Miss 
Graham  by  the  waist  and  whirled  her  about  the 
room,  while  the  younger  children  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted  "  Good  ! ' 

It  certainly  was  an  inspiration.  An  out-of-door 
wedding,  with  the  shadows  of  the  great  trees  soft- 
ening the  light,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  summer 
afternoon  floating  through  and  around  it.  There 
wTas  only  one  possible  objection.  It  occurred  to 
Kit  first,  and  she  thrust  it  into  the  discussion  as 
one  might  stick  a  pin  into  a  cushion. 

"If  it  should  rain!" 

Miss  Graham  did  look  blank  for  an  instant. 
Then  she  said  stoutly,  "  If  it  does,  we'll  take  to 
the  parlor  and  let  people  make  the  best  of  it,  but 
I  feel  in  my  bones  that  it  won't  rain.  I  tell  you 
what  we'll  do,  we'll  keep  it  a  dead  secret  till  the 
day  comes,  and  then,  if  all's  fair,  we'll  startle  the 
natives  with  the  sweetest  wedding  they  ever  saw." 

Sue's  wits  were  at  work  now.     "  We    ought   to 
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have  a  bower  of  clematis  over  the  door,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  It'll  be  all  in  blossom  by  that  time,  and 
there's  quantities  of  it  on  the  old  county  road.  It's 
perfectly  beautiful  and  just  the  thing  for  a  wed- 
ding." 

Miss  Graham  caught  her  now,  and  they  had 
another  pirouette.  The  idea  grew  as  they  all  con- 
sidered it,  and  Sue  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  con- 
template her  sister's  wedding  with  real  cheerfulness. 

The  day  came  on  at  a  gallop,  and  the  preparations 
for  it  kept  pace  with  the  hurrying  time.  The  wed- 
ding-cake was  made  and  set  away  in  a  cool  dark 
closet  to  mellow.  The  wedding  garments  were  fin- 
ished and  the  wedding  guests  were  summoned.  The 
last  was  done  as  simply  as  everything  else.  There 
were  no  engraved  invitations.  Most  of  them  were 
given  verbally  by  the  deacon  and  Mrs.  Orcutt,  who 
devoted  two  long  afternoons  to  the  pleasant  task. 
They  included  the  relatives,  of  course,  and  families 
with  which  for  generations  joys  and  sorrows  had 
been  shared  in  true  neighborly  fashion.  For  the 
rest  the  lines  had  been  drawn  with  some  care.  As 
an  officer  of  the  church,  the  deacon  felt  that  his 
brother  officers  with  their  wives  must  be  bidden ; 
the  choir,  whose  devotion  to  the  young  minister  was 
unbounded,  must  be  there  too,  and  Bertha  would  on  no 
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account  omit  her  Sabbath-school  class  of  misses  just 
in  their  teens. 

There  were  three  invitations  which  went  to  the 
village  of  Merton,  and  these  Bertha  wrote  with  her 
own  hand.  They  were  addressed  to  Deacon  and 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Mr.  Theophilus  Hermon. 

"  You  won't  get  the  Porters,"  Miss  Graham  had 
said,  "and  as  for  Mr.  Hermon  —  well,  if  he  had 
any  one  to  bring  him ! ' 

The  event  proved  her  right  as  to  the  main  pre- 
diction. The  Porters  were  old,  and  the  journey 
seemed  to  them  a  great  undertaking.  They  must 
be  content  to  remain  at  home,  they  wrote,  and  send 
a  "  God  bless  you '  in  their  stead  to  their  deal 
young  friend.  As  for  Mr.  Hermon,  his  answer  did 
not  quite  settle  it. 

"I  should  like  to  come,"  he  wrote.  "Indeed,  I 
am  much  in  the  mind  to  do  it,  for  I  have  long 
wished  I  might  meet  and  know  all  your  family, 
and  if  I  can  be  assured  the  trains  run  so  that  I 
can  go  forth  and  back  without  tedious  delays  by 
the  way,  you  may  see  me  at  your  wedding.  I  have 
a  poor  memory  for  some  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world,  but  I  shall  think  more  meanly  of  it  than 
ever  if  it  fails  me  as  to  this." 

Miss    Graham    mused    a    little    over    this    letter. 
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"  If  Dick  Julian  were  invited  to  come,  too,  there'd 
be  no  doubt  about  it,"  she  said,  and  the  same 
thought  appeared  to  have  occurred  at  the  same 
instant  to  Sue. 

Bertha  heard  the  suggestion  with  a  moment's 
surprise.  She  had  not  taken  any  particular  fancy 
to  Dick  during  her  term  at  the  Academy,  but  as 
Mr.  Hermon's  escort,  she  would  have  welcomed  him 
or  any  one  else. 

"I  don't  know  but  that  would  be  a  good  plan/' 
she  said,  with  deliberation.  "You  wouldn't  object 
to  his  being  here,  would  you,  Sue  ? '  And  when 
the  latter  cheerfully  indicated  that  she  wouldn't, 
added,  "  Well,  you  write  him  a  note  —  you  know 
him  so  much  better  than  I  do  —  and  tell  him  how 
glad  we  should  be  to  have  him  come." 

Sue  accepted  the  commission,  and  a  cordial  note 
went  straightway  out  to  Dick.  To  be  sure,  it  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hermon,  and  not  the 
recipient,  was  the  person  whom  the  Orcutt  family 
were  really  pining  to  see,  but  Dick  accepted  the 
invitation  none  the  less  cheerfully.  He  was  in 
town  with  his  father,  where  he  declared  it  was 
horribly  dull,  though  better  than  the  seashore 
where  he  might  have  gone  with  his  mother  and 
sister.  A  wedding  would  be  a  blessed  relief  to  the 
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monotony  of  life,  and  he  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  take  Mr.  Hermon  in  tow  for  the  great 
occasion.  He  would  produce  him.  Yes,  indeed,  he 
would  bring  him  vi  et  armis,  if  necessary,  and  then 
he  added  a  business-like  question  or  two  as  to  the 
hour  of  the  wedding  (which  Sue  had  forgotten  to 
mention),  and  whether  he  could  secure  a  carriage 
at  the  depot  for  the  drive  to  the  farm. 

The  morning  of  the  wedding  day  broke  clear 
and  cloudless.  In  the  edge  of  the  evening  before, 
a  great  load  of  clematis  had  been  gathered,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  now  that  it  could  be  woven 
into  a  bridal  arch  above  the  door.  Miss  Graham, 
with  the  help  of  the  deacon  and  a  long  ladder,  did 
most  of  it,  and  no  bower  of  smilax  and  orange 
blossoms  ever  looked  lovelier  or  better  suited  to 
frame  the  picture  of  a  fair  young  bride.  The  lawn 
was  in  perfect  trim ;  every  inch  of  its  rich  green 
turf  as  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet,  and  the  old 
house,  set  open  from  parlor  to  kitchen,  looked  won- 
derfully bright  and  festive  in  its  holiday  attire. 
There  were  flowers  everywhere,  but  none  of  them 
cost  anything  except  the  time  spent  by  willing 
hands  in  the  gathering.  The}  were  the  spoils  of 
the  neighbors'  gardens,  sent  with  loving  messages, 
great  bunches  of  cool  green  ferns,  and  bowls  of 
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pond  lilies,  indescribably  lovely  in  their  white  and 


gold 


Five  o'clock  was  the  hour  set  for  the  wedding, 
but  the  guests  were  not  punctilious  about  arriving 
at  the  latest  moment,  and  it  did  not  matter.  The 
deacon,  radiant  with  happiness,  was  at  the  door 
ready  to  give  them  hearty  greeting  and  a  grasp  of 
his  broad  brown  hand ;  and  Mrs.  Orcutt,  a  little 
pale,  but  very  lovely  in  her  new  gray  dress,  added 
her  welcome  with  quiet  dignity.  The  girls  in  their 
white  lawns  fluttered  everywhere,  all  except  Sue, 
who,  with  the  little  dress-maker,  devoted  herself  to 
the  last  offices  for  the  bride.  No  one  could  coil 
her  long  brown  hair  as  deftly  as  Bertha  herself, 
but  the  bodice  could  be  laced  and  the  slippers  tied 
by  Sue's  fingers  as  well  as  by  her  own,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  Miss  Graham  should  give 
the  last  stroke  and  pat  to  the  folds  of  the  dress. 

It  was  white,  of  course,  and  so  pretty !  But  Sue 
said  the  right  thing  when  she  exclaimed  with  a 
gasp  of  impatience,  after  walking  round  her  sister 
for  the  dozenth  time,  "It's  perfect,  but  it  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  if  it  wasn't,  she's  so  much 
sweeter  than  anything  we  can  put  on  her." 

The  last  four  days  had  melted  every  atom  of  con- 
straint between  the  two  girls.  "Do  you  know, 
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Sue,"  Bertha  had  said  the  night  before,  as  they  sat 
with  their  arms  around  each  other  in  the  moonlight 
at  the  window  of  the  little  old  room  they  had  shared 
so  long,  "  it  was  terribly  hard  to  give  up  going  back 
to  the  Academy  last  winter  when  mother  got  hurt. 
I  don't  believe  even  you  realized  what  a  struggle  it 
was  for  me  to  do  it,  but  think  of  the  reward  I've 
had!  Perhaps  Arthur  would  never  have  come  to 
care  for  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  our  getting  so  well 
acquainted  during  those  weeks  that  mother  was 
sick.  Oh,  I  shall  never  be  afraid  to  do  my  duty 
again,  whatever  it  costs  ! ' 

There  was  a  momentary  lump  in  Sue's  throat. 
The  idea  that  the  devotion  of  any  man  was  suffi- 
cient reward  for  breaking  one's  school-days  off  in 
the  middle  was  more  than  she  could  grasp,  but  she 
did  not  say  so.  She  swallowed  the  lump  and  said 
instead,  "  Well,  you  deserve  the  best  happiness 
there^.is  in  this  world,  and  I  should  think  there  was 

.1  • 

a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the  order  of  things  if 
you  didn't  get  it." 

There  was  not  a  minute's  delay  after  the  clock 
struck  five.  Sue  and  Miss  Graham  had  flitted 
down  by  the  back  way  to  their  places  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  next  moment  Bertha  and  the  young 
minister  walked  down  the  stairs  as  serenely  as  if 
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they  had  been  walking  together  all  their  lives.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Upton's  performed  the  service,  and 
very  simple  and  beautiful  it  was.  There  was  noth- 
ing said  to  either  of  them  about  obeying  the 
other,  but  the}'  gave  their  promise  to  love  and 
cherish,  to  cultivate  all  manly  virtue,  all  womanly 
worth,  for  each  other's  sake,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  bending  sky,  the  benignant  trees,  and  the 
whole  green  world  were  in  league  to  help  them 
keep  their  promise. 

There  was  no  formality  when  it  was  over.  There 
were  kisses  and  good  wishes  without  stint,  and 
then  the  wedding  refreshments  were  served  on  the 
lawn  by  the  girls  of  Bertha's  class  who  had  begged 
to  be  allowed  the  service. 

Mr.  Hermon  and  Dick  Julian  had  come  in  good 
time,  brought  from  the  depot  by  the  fleetest  of  the 
farm  horses.  Sue,  peeping  through  the  shutters 
of  the  chamber  window,  had  known  the  instant 

j 

of  their  arrival,  and  but  for  giving  those  last  mo- 
ments to  Bertha  would  have  rushed  down  to  greet 
them.  She  could  see  that  Mr.  Hermon  was  look- 
ing unusually  well,  more  nicely  dressed  than  she 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  that  Dick's  style 
was  quite  stunning  as  he  stood  chatting  with  Kit. 
She  hod  her  chance  w\th  them  both  when  the  cere- 
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mony  was  over,  but  she  had  to  resign  Mr.  Hermon 
sooner  than  she  liked,  for  he  was  the  guest  of  dis- 
tinction and  every  one  wanted  a  word  with  him. 
Dick,  of  course,  was  not  so  much  in  demand,  and 
it  was  only  fair  that  having  brought  him  there, 
she  should  take  care  that  he  had  a  good  time.  He 
was  taking  things  in,  in  his  quick  bright  way, 
and  Sue  could  see  that  he  was  a  good  deal 
impressed. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  think  your  home  is  the 
prettiest  place  in  the  country,  and  your  folks  a 
little  superior  to  ordinary  mortals,"  he  said  in  her 
ear  a  few  minutes  before  he  went  away. 

"  Did  I  ever  say  that  ? '    she  demanded. 

"  Well,  you  may  if  you  want  to,  and  I'll  back  you 
up  every  chance  I  get,"  he  replied,  laughing.  "  I'm 
tremendously  glad  you  asked  me  down,  but  I  really 
think  Mr.  Hermon  would  have  got  here  without  me. 
He  was  keen  to  come,  and  I  can  see  he's  enjoying  it 
immensely." 

Sue  thought  so,  too,  as  she  looked  at  him  talking 
at  that  moment  with  her  mother.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  which  showed  plainly  enough 
that  he  was  not  finding  himself  bored  by  Mrs.  Reu- 
ben Orcutt. 

By  the  time  the  sunset  had  faded  all  the  guests 
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were  gone.  Kit  claimed  the  honor  of  taking  Mr. 
Hermon  and  Dick  down  to  the  seven  o'clock  train, 
and  they  were  among  the  last  to  go. 

"  You  have  had  a  very  beautiful  wedding,  ray 
dear,"  Mr.  Hennon  said  to  Bertha  as  he  took  his 
leave.  Then,  including  the  young  minister  in  his 
kindly  glance,  he  added,  "  I'm  disposed  to  think  you 
are  two  very  fortunate  young  people,  with  rather  a 
better  prospect  for  a  happy  life  than  falls  to  us  on 
the  average.  God  grant  you  may  have  it.  God 
bless  you  both." 

There  were  cordial  partings  with  the  others,  and 
the  whole  family  said  good  by  to  Dick  as  if  he 
had  been  an  old  friend.  "  I  hope  we  shall  see  you 
here  again  sometime,"  said  the  deacon,  beaming 
upon  the  young  fellow  in  his  most  genial  manner ; 
and  Dick  responded  almost  solemnly,  "  Thank  you, 
sir,  I  should  like  to  corne." 

When  they  were  all  gone,  the  bride  slipped  from 
white  into  brown  and  rode  away  with  her  husband. 
There  was  to  be  a  two  days'  drive  to  the  home  of 
his  mother  who  had  been  too  frail  to  come.  The 
deacon  would  perhaps  have  liked  something  a  little 
pathetic  at  parting,  but  the  rest  would  have  none 
of  it.  They  said  good  by  cheerily,  and  perhaps 
the  shower  of  rice  which  rattled  for  a  moment  on 
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the  minister's  top  buggy  helped  them  all  through 
the  momentary  strain. 

"Now/'  said  Mrs.  Orcutt,  when  a  bend  in  the 
road  had  hidden  them  from  sight,  "I  think  we'd 
better  change  our  dresses  and  straighten  things 
up." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

TWO    UNEVENTFUL   YEARS. 

~TT  seemed  to  Sue  when  she  took  up  her  work 
-•"-  again  at  Merton  that  she  was  a  great  deal 
older  than  she  had  been  before.  Perhaps  it  was 
Bertha's  marriage  which  had  given  her  the  added 
sense  of  years  and  gravity ;  perhaps  it  was  that 
she  alone  was  left  of  the  class  with  which  she  had 
been  so  long  associated.  For  a  while  she  missed 
her  comrades  in  right  school-girl  fashion,  and  if 
she  had  really  been  capable  of  that  "  aching  void," 
which  some  people  complain  of  in  the  absence  of 
friends,  it  would  certainly  have  come  with  the 
loss  of  the  bright,  warm-hearted  Western  girl  and 
the  boy  who  had  been  her  friend  so  long  and 
steadily.  Indeed,  if  the  latter  had  not  asked  her 
to  correspond,  and  begun  the  correspondence  with 
a  chatty  letter  full  of  Freshman  doings  at  college 
and  questions  about  the  new  term  at  the  Academy, 
it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  begun  it  herself 

258 
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from  sheer  longing  to  talk  matters  over  with  him. 
But  the  strangeness  of  things  was  presently  gone, 
and  she  had  settled  down  to  her  duties  again  with 
the  old  earnestness  and  content. 

We  are  told  that  those  periods  of  history  are 
most  happy  in  which  there  is  least  to  record ;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  the  two  years  which  remained  to  Sue 
at  the  Academy  must  be  counted  singularly  bliss- 
ful, for  there  was  little  to  break  their  quiet  mo- 
notony. Less  than  two  years  would  have  finished 
the  regular  course,  even  with  the  limited  time  for 
study  allowed  by  her  work  in  the  library;  but  the 
old  principal  had  his  eye  on  Sue's  career,  and  he 
would  not  let  her  hurry  nor  miss  the  good  she 
might  gain  by  the  slower  pace. 

"No,  no,"  he  said  once,  when  some  one  suggested 
that  she  was  already  qualified  to  become  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools,  "  it  would  be  '  penny  wise, 
pound  foolish '  for  her  to  begin  teaching  now. 
She'll  do  better  work  by  and  by."  And  then  he 
asked  impatiently,  what  if  she  did  stay  at  the 
Academy  longer  than  other  pupils  ?  They  knew 
what  they  were  about  —  he  and  she  —  and,  thank 
Heaven,  one  of  the  things  the  old  school  could 
do  was  to  make  special  provision  for  a  special 
student. 
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She  was  doing  college  reading  now  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  a  "  class  all  by  herself,"  part  of  whose 
recitations  were  held  in  Mr.  Hermon's  study.  It 
had  been  his  own  proposition,  with  the  added 
remark  that  he'd  like  to  go  over  some  of  the  old 
things  himself,  and  the  ground  she  covered  and 
the  rate  at  which  she  went  over  it,  were  facts  he 
never  failed  to  mention  when  any  of  her  former 
classmates  appeared  in  Merton. 

In  the  library,  her  work  was  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the  best 
literature  was  steadily  widening;  but  her  own  lit- 
erary efforts,  at  least  with  a  view  to  publication, 
almost  stopped.  It  was  partly  that  lesson  she  had 
learned,  that  the  best  thing  for  a  school-girl  to  do 
is  to  study,  and  it  was  partly  her  growing  inti- 
macy with  books.  As  she  read  the  works  of  the 
immortals,  the  best  she  could  do  seemed  so  un- 
speakably petty  that  there  were  moments  when 
her  ambition  died,  and  a  feeling  of  shame  rose  in 
its  place  that  she  had  ever  dreamed  she  could 
write.  Yet  all  the  while  the  longing  to  write,  the 
determination  to  learn  to  write,  took  stronger  hold 
of  her.  She  began  to  copy  the  style  of  the  authors 
whom  she  most  admired,  and  it  was  not  a  bad  imi- 
tation which  sometimes  shaped  itself  into  the  form 
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of  her  monthly  essay.  She  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Hermon  always  read  those  essays  (sometimes  with 
a  whimsical  smile),  nor  that  the  suggestion  he  occa- 
sionally made  of  some  author  whom  she  would  do 
well  to  cultivate,  had  anything  to,  do  with  a  fault 
she  was  falling  into  or  a  grace  she  was  struggling 
to  acquire.  There  is  no  royal  road,  no  rolling  in 
easy  chariot,  to  success  in  anything  which  is  worth 
doing ;  and  it  was  not  the  worst  way  in  the 
world  which  Sue  Orcutt  was  taking  to  learn  to 
write. 

Dick  Julian  did  not  forget  his  intention  of  com- 
ing to  Merton  now  and  then  to  see  how  things 
were  going,  and  people  who  expected  that  his  visits 
would  cease  after  the  first  term  were  surprised  to 
find  that  they  grew  more  frequent  as  time  went 
on.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  taking  a  good 
stand  in  his  class,  in  spite  of  going  in  rather 
heavily  for  athletics,  and  there  were  some  who 
inferred  that  his  tastes  were  really  growing  quite 
bookish  from  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  in  the 
Academy  library  whenever  he  came.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  always  something  he  wanted  to 
"  look  up,"  and  it  was  amazing  how  important  he 
found  the  assistance  of  the  little  librarian.  For 
that  matter,  however,  the  value  of  Sue's  services 
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was   rated   rather   high  by  some    people  who  were 
wiser  than  Dick. 

"  I  tell  you,  Sue,  it  was  a  famous  idea  getting 
you  in  here,"  he  said  to  her  one  night,  when  he 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  within 
reach  of  her  desk,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
monopolized  somewhat  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
her  time.  "I  believe  you  know  almost  as  much 
about  the  books  as  Mr.  Hermon  does,  and  it's  a 
deal  pleasanter  asking  you  for  points.  You  don't 
throw  it  up  to  a  fellow  that  he'd  know  without 
asking  if  he  only  remembered  something  he  learned 
year  before  last.  But  I  don't  see  how  you  manage 
to  accomplish  it  all,  and  do  so  much  studying  be- 
sides. He's  been  telling  me  about  the  rush  you're 
making."  And  then  he  added  with  a  questioning 
smile:  " But  does  he  mean  to  keep  you  here 
always?  Most  of  us  get  through  with  Merton 
Academy  some  time  or  other." 

"  I  don't  know  where  else  I  could  go  to  school," 
said  Sue,  "  and  I'm  not  ready  to  stop  now.  I 
never  shall  be  as  long  as  he's  willing  to  put  his 
time  into  teaching  me,"  she  added  decidedly. 

"  Oh,  he'll  put  his  time  into  that,"  said  Dick 
"  He'll  never  let  you  go  of  his  own  accord.  You 
can  rely  on  that." 
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As  prophets  go,  Dick  was,  in  general,  a  fairly 
good  prophet,  but  he  had  made  a  mistake  as  to 
this.  Towards  the  close  of  that  very  term  Mr. 
Hermon  suddenly  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
new  plan  for  Sue.  It  came  to  her  as  unexpectedly 
as  all  his  other  plans  had  come,  and  at  the  first 
brought  almost  as  much  pain  as  pleasure. 

She  had  gone  to  his  study  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  the  usual  recitation,  and  the  time  she 
meant  to  stay  had  almost  doubled  itself  before  she 
had  reached  what  he  smilingly  called  "  a  good  place 
to  stop."  It  was  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  which  he 
specially  loved,  and  he  had  stopped  her  here  and 
there  in  the  reading,  making  digressions  which 
seemed  at  moments  to  take  them  far  afield,  but 
always,  with  sure  circuit,  bringing  them  back  to 
the  point  of  departure  with  rich  gatherings  of  wise, 
fresh  thought  by  the  way.  He  had  seemed  more 
than  ordinarily  full  of  suggestion  and  enjoyment. 
But  as  she  rose  to  go,  his  face  grew  suddenly 
grave,  and  there  was  a  business  note  in  his  voice, 
which  she  caught  instantly,  as  he  said,  "  Wait  a 
little.  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  that  I  want 
you  to  read." 

It  was  from  the  president  of  a  Western  college, 
one  of  those   sturdy  new  colleges  in  the  valley  of 
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the  Ohio,  which  opened  its  doors  to  both  sexes, 
and  though  young  and  poor,  was  doing  right  royal 
service  in  the  cause  of  sound  education. 

Sue  did  not  know  all  this  as  she  read  the  letter. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  writer  and  Mr. 
Hermon  were  well  acquainted,  and  that  something 
of  correspondence  had  already  preceded,  for  the  let- 
ter ran  in  part :  "  I  should  not  have  a  moment's 
hesitation  in  engaging  any  person  you  might  recom- 
mend for  the  department  we  have  talked  of.  If 
a  fraction  of  your  scholarship,  your  enthusiasm, 
and  your  high  sense  of  the  teacher's  calling  has 
been  communicated  to  your  pupil,  it  would  be 
assurance  against  any  failure.  To  make  a  place 
for  such  a  person,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
opportunity  for  study  is  more  difficult,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  it.  We  are  growing  fast,  —  it  is 
not  a  question  of  existence  with  us  now, — but  we 
are  not  rich  enough  to  command  the  force  of 
teachers  we  need.  We're  all  working  up  to  the 
last  notch  of  our  time  and  strength.  In  the  lan- 
guage department  we  are  especially  short  of  help. 
I  wish  we  might  have  some  one  who  could  give 
full  time  to  it,  but  the  assistance  of  your  young 
friend  would  count,  and  I  think  very  favorably  of 
acting  on  your  suggestion." 
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Sue's  eyes  were  wide  with  wonder  as  she  handed 
back  the  letter.  Was  it  of  her  they  were  talking? 
Was  she  the  young  friend,  the  pupil,  for  whom 
Mr.  Hermon  wished  to  secure  a  place  in  this  West- 
ern college  ?  He  did  not  wait  for  her  to  ask  the 
questions. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  have  occurred  to  you  before 
this,"  he  said,  "  that  Merton  Academy  will  not 
meet  your  need  much  longer." 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  my  being  here  was 
laying  a  heavier  tax  on  your  time  than  I  have  any 
right  to  ask  or  expect,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
choking. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  the  school-master.  "  Perhaps 
I've  enjoyed  that  part  as  much  as  }^ou  have.  Per- 
haps the  really  hard  thing  for  me  is  to  give  you 
up.  We  all  fall  into  selfishness  now  and  then,  but 
there  are  some  forms  of  it  that  a  man  at  my  age 
ought  to  be  able  to  resist." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  perfectly 
cheerful  air  and  the  business  note  in  his  voice 
again,  went  on :  "  What  you  need  now  is  to  pursue 
some  lines  of  study  which  you  cannot  take  here. 
The  function  of  the  old  Academy  stops  short  of 
that.  In  those  lines  you  need  college  work,  and 
you  must  have  it  if  you  are  to  be  a  well-rounded 
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scholar.  I  wish  I  knew  a  place  where  you  could 
get  it  nearer  home,  and  I  wish  you  could  get  it 
without  doing  any  other  work  at  the  same  time. 
You've  had  a  double  pull  from  the  first,  but  you've 
made  it  splendidly,  and  you  would  make  this.  This 
Western  college  is  a  good  school.  I  know  its 
work  and  its  workers,  and  there  is  nothing  of  real 
importance  which  a  student  there  will  miss  if  he 
tries  to  find  it.  I've  been  looking  over  its  cur- 
riculum carefully,  and  leaving  out  those  studies 
which  you  have  already  taken,  I'm  sure  that  two 
years  would  give  you  your  diploma.  I  lay  no  great 
stress,  as  you  know,  on  parchments,  but  the  college 
training  is  invaluable,  and  even  the  certificate  it- 
self will  be  of  use  to  you.  You  expect  to  earn 
your  own  living,  and  if  you  earn  it  as  a  teacher, 
you  ought  to  command  a  position  and  a  salary 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  gener- 
ously by  those  you  want  to  help." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Sue,  and  even  the  thought  that  she 
must  leave  Mr.  Hermon  was  lost  sight  of  for  a 
moment  in  the  comfort  of  feeling  how  perfectly  he 
understood  her,  "  if  I  could  do  that !  If  I  could 
only  do  that ! ' 

"  I  think  you  will,"  he  said  quietly.  Then,  "  If 
this  arrangement  takes  effect,  it  must  begin  in  the 
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fall  with  the  school  year.  I  tell  you  of  it  now, 
that  you  may  have  time  for  thinking  of  it.  Your 
family  may  not  like  it  at  first.  They  will  feel 
that  it  is  taking  you  a  long  way  from  home.  But 
I  think  in  the  end  they  will  feel  as  I  do,  that  it 
is  a  great  opportunity,  and  that  quite  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  accept  it." 

It  certainly  was  a  little  hard  for  the  household 
at  the  farm  to  look  on  this  new  plan  of  Mr.  Her- 
mon's  as  an  unmixed  blessing.  None  of  the  family 
had  ever  been  farther  west  than  Buffalo,  and  Ohio 
seemed  almost  at  the  end  of  the  earth.  A  college 
education  was  a  great  thing  —  they  all  admitted 
this ;  but  fewer  girls  went  to  college  in  those  days 
than  now,  and  the  deacon,  at  least,  already  looked 
upon  his  daughter  as  a  very  learned  young  person. 
Sue  felt  herself  equal  to  demolishing  this  idea,  but 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  distance  remained  an  un- 
diminished  fact  in  her  father's  mental  horizon,  and 
there  was  a  plaintive  note  in  his  voice  when  he 
referred  in  family  prayers  to  the  child  who  might 
"  ere  long  be  going  away  into  a  far  country,"  a 
phrase  against  which  Sue  privately  protested  as 
smacking  too  much  of  the  prodigal. 

It  was  really  Mr.  Upton  who  stood  her  ally  in 
ihis  emergency.  A  brother  of  his  had  settled  in 
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Illinois,  and  he  was  quite  prepared  to  pooh-pooh 
Ohio.  It  was  his  idea  pinning  a  map  of  the 
United  States  up  on  the  wall  of  the  dining-room, 
from  which  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  Ohio 
was  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  distance  across  the 
country,  and  so  far  from  being  a  neighbor  of  Cali- 
fornia (as  the  family  in  spite  of  a  fair  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  seemed  vaguely  to  imagine), 
was  really  only  a  sort  of  back  yard  for  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  a  view  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
could  not  have  been  long  maintained  if  there  had 
been  any  citizen  of  the  Buckeye  State  on  the  ground. 

Bertha,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  take  so  large- 
minded  a  view  of  the  matter  as  her  husband.  It 
was  not  simply  the  awful  distance,  but  the  awful 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  they  saw 
their  sister,  if  they  let  her  go  so  far  away,  and 
perhaps  she  gave  the  most  pathetic  of  her  argu- 
ments when  she  said  half-reproachf  ully : 

"  Just  think.  Sue,  you  wouldn't  have  a  chance  to 
see  baby  learn  to  walk,  or  talk,  or  anything,  and 
she's  getting  so  cunning  ! ' 

"I  know  it,"  said  Sue,  looking  ruefully  at  her 
blue-eyed  little  namesake.  "  I've  thought  of  that 
myself ;  but  just  think  how  she'll  burst  on  me 
when  I  come  back!" 
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In  the  end  it  came  about,  as  it  was  sure  to  do, 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  Orcutt  family  prevailed 
over  soft-hearted  sentiment,  and  when  Sue  went 
back  to  Merton  at  the  end  of  the  spring  vaca- 
tion, she  knew  she  had  entered  on  her  last  term 
at  the  Academy. 

There  was  only  one  event  in  that  term  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  others  which  had  gone  before,  but 
that  left  such  a  glow  in  Sue's  memory  that  it 
would  be  unfair,  indeed,  to  leave  it  out  of  the 
record.  That  was  a  visit  she  made  to  New  Haven 
with  Mr.  Hermon.  He  had  given  the  invitation, 
questioning  with  a  little  smile  whether  she  would 
not  like  to  see  the  place  where  he  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  student  life.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
some  younger  acquaintances  of  hers  were  studying 
there  now,  occurred  to  him  as  a  possible  addition 
to  her  pleasure,  but  he  said  nothing  of  this  unless  it 
lay  in  the  passing  remark  that  though  they  would 
not  need  any  escort,  he  presumed  Dick  Julian  would 
be  glad  to  show  them  some  attention. 

Of  course  she  was  delighted  to  go,  and  such  a  day 
as  they  had  of  it !  She  fell  in  love  with  everything 
connected  with  the  college ;  the  Old  Brick  Row,  es- 
pecially South  Middle,  on  whose  topmost  floor  Mr. 
Hermon  had  burned  the  midnight  oil  in  his  college 
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days;  even  the  chemical  laboratory,  from  which  he 
could  hardly  tear  himself  away,  and  where  he 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  labors  of  Morse  and  Silli- 
man ;  the  yard,  the  fence ;  and  above  and  beyond 
everything  else  that  day,  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
glorious  elms.  She  exclaimed  over  them  at  every 
turn  in  her  walks ;  she  wanted  to  stop  at  the  street 
corners  and  gaze  up  at  the  long  vistas  of  interlacing 
branches ;  she  wanted  to  see  how  far  she  could  put 
her  arms  around  the  brown  old  trunks,  and  she  al- 
most quarrelled  with  Dick  because  —  to  take  his 
statement  for  it  —  he  had  not  filled  his  letters  and 
interlarded  his  whole  conversation  with  those  trees 
ever  since  he  set  eyes  on  New  Haven. 

He  had  promptly  justified  Mr.  Hermon's  impres- 
sion of  his  willingness  to  do  the  honors,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  allowed  to  do  them  all.  Every  fellow 
who  had  been  at  Merton  Academy  in  the  last  four 
years  claimed  a  share  in  entertaining  the  old  prin- 
cipal, and  it  did  not  diminish  his  popularity  for  the 
day  that  he  had  Sue  with  him.  They  escorted  the 
two  everywhere,  claiming  Mr.  Hermon's  admiration 
for  everything  that  was  new,  and  dutifully  listening 
to  his  eulogies  of  the  old,  though  indeed  that  re- 
quired small  effort  on  their  part,  for  he  was  in  his 
happiest  mood,  full  of  life  and  good  talk,  with  remi- 
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niscences  which  sometimes  sent  them  off  into 
bursts  of  laughter,  and  again  made  glances  half 
ashamed  pass  silently  among  them  as  he  spoke  of 
the  struggles,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  glad  hard  work 
of  those  long-ago  days.  Sue  grew  prouder  of  him 
every  minute,  and  Dick  got  almost  sulky  as  the  day 
wore  on  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  opportu- 
nity for  certain  gallantries  of  his  own  with  which 
he  had  meant  to  embellish  the  visit.  But  Dick's 
plans  were  not  easily  abandoned,  and  he  watched 
his  chance  cunningly. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  doing  the  place  up  in  style  with- 
out a  glimpse  of  Saltonstall,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Herrnon, 
as  the  afternoon  shadows  began  to  lengthen.  "  I'm 
sure  you'll  want  to  take  it  in  for  auld  lang  syne, 
and  Sue  couldn't  half  judge  of  the  attractions  here 
without  a  row.  I  rather  pride  myself  on  handling 
the  oars,  you  know,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to 
take  you  out  if  you  feel  like  going." 

He  made  the  suggestion  in  his  most  insinuating 
manner,  and  had  the  grace  not  to  look  enraptured 
when  Mr.  Hermon  replied  promptly,  "  No  sir,  no  sir, 
none  of  that  for  me,  if  you  please.  I  never  had  any 
hankering  for  the  water  in  my  young  days,  and  I 
shall  keep  to  terra  firma  now.  But  if  you  want  to 
go"  —  he  turned  suddenly  to  Sue  —  "  why,  by  all 
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means  do  so.  On  the  whole  I  should  rather  like 
a  chance  to  talk  with  the  president.  There's  a 
matter  we've  been  intending  to  confer  over  for 
some  time." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  she  must  go  after  this, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  to  suggest 
it  was  a  hardship  when  she  started  off  with  her 
handsome  young  escort.  The  drive  to  the  lake 
was  charming,  but  the  lake  was  more  charming 
still,  and  the  canoe  in  which  they  were  quickly 
afloat  seemed  to  Sue  the  lightest  and  prettiest 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  boat  which  could  possibly 
be  imagined.  They  had  talked  all  day  of  indiffer- 
ent matters.  Indeed,  till  now,  there  had  been  small 
chance  for  anything  of  a  personal  sort,  though  Sue 
had  once  alluded  to  that  new  plan  of  hers  and  felt 
half  hurt  that  he  seemed  so  little  interested.  Now, 
however,  as  they  floated  under  the  shade  of  the 
willowy  bank,  he  said  with  a  suddenness  that 
startled  her  : 

"So  it's  really  settled  that  you're  going  off  to 
that  Western  college  ? ' 

"  Really  settled,"  she  replied ;  and  then,  with  a 
touch  of  defiance  roused  by  his  accent  on  the  last 
three  words,  she  added,  "It's  a  very  good  college, 
if  you  please,  sir ;  not  as  old  as  it  will  be  a  hundred 
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years  from  now,  but  quite  as  well  started  and  con- 
siderably larger  than  some  of  the  old  ones  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  consider  it  great  good  fortune 
to  have  a  chance  to  go/' 

"  H'm !  And  it's  on  the  coeducational  plan,  I 
understand,"  grunted  Dick. 

"Yes,"  said  Sue.  "No  objection,  I  hope,  to  stu- 
dents who  fit  for  college  at  coeducational  acade- 


mies.' 


He  made  no  response  to  this,  and  she  went  on 
coaxingly,  "  Really,  Dick,  it's  a  very  fine  school. 
Mr.  Hermon  says  so  himself.  It  has  a  splendid 
course  of  study,  and  I'm  sure,  from  what  the  presi- 
dent writes,  that  there  must  be  a  remarkably  en- 
thusiastic set  of  students  there." 

"  H'm  !  '  grunted  Dick  again.  "  A  lot  of  greasy 
grinds,  I've  no  doubt."  He  was  evidently  not  in 
spirits,  and  the  concession  he  seemed  to  feel  him- 
self obliged  to  make  sounded  sufficiently  grudging 
as  he  added,  "  Oh,  I  presume  it's  a  good  enough 
school  in  its  place,  but  it's  so  abominably  far 
away." 

"I  shouldn't  think  you'd  call  it  far  away,  —  you, 
who've  travelled  all  over  this  country  and  been 
in  Europe  besides,"  exclaimed  Sue. 

"  It    might   as   well    be   in   Europe   as   where   it 
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is,"  said  Dick.  "I  call  anything  far  away  that's 
out  of  reach." 

"  Oh,  but  it  isn't  out  of  reach,"  laughed  Sue. 
"  I  expect  to  reach  it  by  the  middle  of  September. 
If  I  keep  on  travelling  forever,  like  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  I'll  let  you  know." 

He  did  not  respond  to  the  laugh.  "  It'll  be  out 
of  reach  for  some  of  us,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"You  don't  seem  to  give  a  thought  to  those  you 
are  leaving  behind." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do,  Dick,"  she  said,  meeting  his  look 
with  perfect  frankness.  "  I've  given  plenty  of 
thought  to  the  folks  at  home  and  Mr.  Hermon, 
and  I'm  not  vain  enough  to  think  it'll  make  any 
great  difference  to  the  rest.  I'm  the  one  it'll 
make  a  difference  to,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  I  couldn't  bear  it.  But  I  can  for  the  sake  of 
going  to  college."  He  seemed  on  the  point  of  inter- 
rupting, but  she  went  on  earnestly :  "  Do  you  re- 
member what  you  said  to  me  last  spring,  about 
my  staying  so  long  at  the  Academy?  You  see, 
you  were  wrong  when  you  thought  Mr.  Hermon 
would  want  to  keep  me  there  indefinitely.  It  was 
he  who  planned  all  this,  and  he'd  be  more  disap- 
pointed than  any  one  else  if  I  shouldn't  go." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Dick,  "but  it'll  go  hard  with 
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him  all  the  same ;  I  know  that  too.  Sue,  I  don't 
believe  you  realize  how  much  he's  come  to  depend 
on  you.  I  used  to  think  my  being  there  meant 
a  little  something  to  him,  but  I  didn't  count  for 
anything  compared  with  you." 

The  tears  had  sprung  suddenly  into  her  eyes. 
"  Don't ! '  she  cried,  putting  out  her  hands  with 
an  imploring  gesture.  "  I  don't  dare  to  think  that 
what  you  say  is  true,  but  if  it  were  —  Oh,  if  I 
really  thought  it  would  be  worse  for  him  with  me 
away  — '  She  broke  off,  then  began  again  im- 
petuously, "  It  shall  be  better  for  him,  a  great 
deal  better  in  the  end.  Dick,  keep  my  secret ! 
You  had  one  once  and  you  shall  have  another.  I 
want  to  go  to  college;  I  want  to  get  as  good  an 
education  as  I  possibly  can,  and  graduate  with  all 
the  honor  that  a  woman  may,  and  then  I'm  com- 
ing back  to  him.  If  he'll  let  me,  I'll  be  his  assist- 
ant in  the  Academy  as  long  as  he  lives.  I'll  work 
with  him  and  for  him  as  no  one  ever  did  before. 
If  I'm  ever  worth  anything,  I  shall  owe  it  to  him, 
and  I'll  pay  it  back  —  all  there  is  of  me  —  into 
the  work  he  loves." 

There  was  a  long  minute  of  silence.  The  paddle 
was  motionless  in  Dick's  hand,  and  the  water 
dripped  from  its  blade  in  great  shining  drops  back 
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to  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Other  canoeists  floated 
lazily  past  them,  and  wondered  at  the  stillness  of 
these  two. 

"Sue,"  said  Dick  at  last,  "you're  a  strange  girl, 
but  I  believe  you're  capable  of  doing  it ;  and  he  — 
well,  he's  capable  of  not  letting  you,  if  it  isn't  best." 

The  discontented  look  and  impatient  tone  were 
gone  now.  His  face  was  sober,  but  unmistakably 
cheerful.  He  could  even  speak  respectfully  of  "  that 
Western  college '  after  this,  and  they  talked  of  it, 
talked  of  the  things  that  concerned  each  other  with 
sympathetic  interest,  with  confidence  and  freedom, 
as  two  friends  might  who  had  found  each  other 
trusty  through  long,  happy  years.  He  had  her 
secrets.  If  there  was  one  of  his  which  she  did  not 
guess,  it  could  wait.  He  knew,  with  quick,  sure 
instinct,  that  it  must. 

Once  during  that  pleasant  hour  the  veil  she  had 
tied  on  her  hat,  with  some  forgotten  thought  of 
keeping  her  face  from  sunburn,  would  have  fluttered 
away  if  he  had  not  caught  it.  It  was  he  who  put 
it  back  in  its  place,  and  when  she  untied  it  at  night, 
she  found  it  had  been  fastened  with  a  slender  oar 
of  gold,  a  pretty  thing,  with  four  blue  letters  en 
its  shining  blade. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  that  delightful  day,  which 
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was  one  of  the  shortest  she  ever  spent,  lengthened 
that  last  term  more  than  an  ordinary  month.  But 
nothing  could  long  postpone  the  closing  day.  It 
came  and  passed  as  other  closing  days  had  done, 
and  then  the  scholar's  life  was  over  for  Sue  at 
Merton.  She  had  read  an  essay  on  "  What  We  Owe 
to  the  Classics,"  and  one  of  the  grandees  on  the 
platform,  shaking  Mr.  Hermon's  hand  afterwards, 
said :  "  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  might  have  written 
it  yourself,  and  upon  my  word  I  doubt  if  you  could 
have  handled  the  subject  much  better.  How  have 
you  contrived  to  impress  your  ideas  so  completely 
on  that  young  creature  ? ' 

The  work  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to  her 
successor  in  the  library  held  Sue  for  a  few  days  in 
Merton  after  the  term  was  over,  and  on  the  last 
evening  of  all  she  made  her  farewell  visit  to  Mr. 
Hermon.  Was  it  really  farewell  ?  Would  it  actu- 
ally be  years  before  she  could  hope  to  sit  with  him 
again  in  that  old  familiar  study?  She  put  the 
questions  to  herself  as  she  walked,  and  wondered 
that  she  felt  so  calm. 

The  door  of  his  room  stood  open,  and  he  had 
surely  been  watching  for  her,  for  he  met  her  at 
the  threshold  with  his  face  shining  and  his  hand 
stretched  out.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "this  is  good.  I 
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counted  on  this  last  evening  together."  And  then, 
as  he  set  a  chair  for  her  by  his  own  in  the  coolness 
of  the  open  window,  he  asked  cheerily,  "  Well,  and 
how  does  it  seem  to  be  done  with  the  old  Academy  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  shamefaced  sort  of 
smile.  "  Mr.  Herinon,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  I'm 
too  stupid  even  to  realize  it.  I've  often  wondered 
how  I  should  feel  when  I  had  recited  my  last  lesson 
to  you.  I've  gone  over  my  probable  sensations 
when  I  should  come  to  the  last  night  in  that  dear 
old  room  of  mine,  and  I've  positively  shed  tears, 
thinking  what  a  wrench  it  would  be  to  take  myself 
finally  out  of  the  library.  But  now  that  the  time 
has  actually  come,  there  seems  to  be  no  wrench  at 
all.  The  simple  fact  is,  I  hardly  feel  it." 

He  laughed  outright.  "  That's  the  way  our  expe- 
riences elude  us,"  he  said.  "  There's  no  luxury 
which  we  are  less  able  to  command  than  the  mood 
which  is  adequate  to  our  situation.  It  really  is 
exasperating,  and  you  have  my  sympathy;  but  I'm 
less  inclined  to  complain  of  nature's  way  with  us 
than  I  used  to  be.  Feelings  are  costly  things,  and 
I'm  glad  to  be  spared  the  expense  of  some  of  them 
in  my  old  age." 

His  tone  was  more  serious  as  he  added :  "  You'll 
miss  the  Academy  enough.  Have  no  fear  as  to  that ; 
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but  the  best  balm  for  regret  over  the  passing  of  days 
that  are  dear  to  us  is  always  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  borne  our  own  part  in  them  well.  You  have 
done  your  work  here,  my  dear  child,  with  rare 
faithfulness." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  a  moment 
of  real  emotion  now.  She  looked  away  from  him 
for  an  instant  before  she  said,  "  There  was  one 
winter,  at  least,  which  must  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. I'm  ashamed  to  remember  what  wretched 
work  I  did  that  term." 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  quick  smile,  "  but  that  was 
when  you  lost  your  bearings  and  fancied  that  some- 
thing else  was  more  important.  I  remember.  It 
was  that  winter  you  were  so  busy  writing." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  any  allusion  to  the  fact 
had  ever  passed  between  them.  She  started,  and  a 
flame  of  color  rushed  over  her  face. 

He  smiled  again.  "  Did  you  really  mean,"  he 
asked  gently,  "to  go  away  without  telling  me  of 
that  passion  of  yours,  after  all  these  years  to- 
gether ?  " 

"  I've  wanted  to  a  thousand  times,"  she  cried,  "  but 
at  first  it  seemed  like  asking  help,  and  afterwards  I 
was  ashamed.  But  how  did  you  know  ?  Did  — ' 

A  foolish,  unworthy  fear  crossed  her  mind  at  that 
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instant,  and  she  stopped  short,  her  cheeks  paling  a 
little. 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows  as  if  a  new  idea  had  struck 
him,  then  said  quickly,  "  No,  I  was  told  by  no  one. 
You  have  a  stupid  old  friend.  It  took  me  three 
months  to  guess  what  I  ought  to  have  divined  at 
once,  but  it  came  to  me  in  a  flash  one  Saturday 
evening  when  you  stopped  to  speak  with  me  after 
a  meeting.  Do  you  remember  ?  ' 

Remember !  The  chief  events  of  her  life  would 
have  faded  when  she  forgot  that  evening.  And 
then  it  came  to  her  suddenly,  that  his  offer  of  work 
in  the  library  had  been  made  the  very  next  week. 

"  Mr.  Hermon,"  she  cried,  bending  toward  him, 
her  breath  coming  quick  and  fast,  "  was  it  for  that 
you  gave  me  the  place  in  the  library,  because  you 
saw  how  I  was  blundering  and  wanted  to  help  me  ? ' 

"  I  wanted  to  help  you,"  he  replied  in  the  same 
gentle  tone,  "  and  the  work  I  gave  you  occurred  to 
me  as  the  surest  way.  But  I  saw,  too,  that  you 
could  be  a  help  to  me.  There  is  no  obligation  there 
which  you  have  not  repaid  in  tenfold  measure." 

She  dropped  her  face  on  her  hand,  but  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  at  that  moment  was  too  solemn  even 
for  tears.  She  broke  the  silence  presently  in  a 
whisper.  "Mr.  Hermon,  please  tell  me,  did  you 
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want  to  stop  my  writing,  or  did  you  want  me,  after 
a  while,  to  write  better  ? ' 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  hers, 
"  I  wanted  nothing  but  this,  that  the  thing  which 
is  in  you  should  have  its  chance  to  develop.  If 
you  fancied  some  power  was  yours  which  is  not, 
I  believed  you  would  find  it  out  for  yourself,  and 
the  more  quickly  from  knowing  what  that  power  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  masters.  Tell  me,  how 
has  it  gone  with  you  ? ' 

"Mr.  Hermon,"  she  cried,  all  the  reserve  of  the  past 
melting  in  the  longing  to  have  him  know  everything 
now,  "  I  love  it  more  than  ever.  I  long  more  than 
ever  to  do  it.  And  yet  there  are  times  when  faith 
in  myself  is  utterly  gone.  Even  the  right  to  try 
seems  at  moments  doubtful.  I  ask  myself  with 
disgust  why  I  should  wish  to  put  more  stories  into 
the  world  when  I  know  it  is  full  already  of  better 
ones  than  I  can  write.  And  yet  — ' 

Her  voice  broke,  and  in  the  silence  he  took  up 
her  word,  "  And  yet  you  do  wish  to,"  he  said. 
"  And  yet  these  fancies,  these  imaginings,  come  to 
you  with  the  old  insistence  to  be  written  out.  How 
long  has  it  been  so  ?  When  did  you  begin  to  tell 
stories  ? ' 

She  dropped  her  head  musingly.     "  I  can't  remem- 
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her  the  beginning,"  she  said.  "  I  think  I  must  have 
been  doing  it  all  my  life.  Of  course,  I  didn't  write 
them  out  at  first.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  tell 
them  to  my  sisters  after  we  had  gone  to  bed  at 
night.  Our  rooms  opened  together,  and  there  were 
four  of  the  girls  within  reach  of  my  voice.  I  didn't 
tell  them  that  I  made  up  the  stories  myself ;  I  pre- 
tended to  have  read  them  all  and  remembered. 
They  used  to  wonder  where  I  found  so  many,  and 
it  came  to  me  after  a  while  that  it  was  a  lie  to  let 
them  think  so.  I  had  a  dreadful  struggle  with 
myself,  for  I  loved  my  little  tales,  and  it  was 
rapture  to  hear  the  others  praise  them.  I  thought 
they  would  lose  all  respect  for  them  if  they  knew 
they  came  out  of  my  own  head.  But  one  night  I 
took  the  awful  step  —  my  conscience  fairly  goading 
me  to  it  —  and  I  remember  how  I  lay  there,  when 
it  was  over,  crying  in  the  darkness,  and  thinking 
that  now  there  would  be  an  end  of  my  precious 
story-telling." 

She  could  smile  over  it  after  all  these  years,  but 
there  was  an  odd  little  catch  in  Mr.  Hermon's  voice 
as  he  queried,  in  the  pause  she  made,  "  And  your 
sisters  ? ' 

"  Why,  there  was  dead  silence  for  just  about  a 
minute,"  said  Sue,  "  and  then  Kit  spoke  out  in  her 
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slow,  emphatic  way,  'Well,  I  always  was  afraid 
those  stories  would  give  out.  But  if  Sue  makes 
'em  up,  why,  she  can  keep  on  always,  and  we'll 
never  let  her  off  after  this.' 

They  both  laughed,  and  then  Sue  said  wistfully, 
"  That  was  when  I  was  very  young.  I  know  now 
what  poor  stuff  those  stories  must  have  been,  and 
if  we'd  had  Andersen  or  Grimm  or  any  of  the  real 
story-tellers  in  the  house,  I'm  afraid  I  could  never 
have  held  my  audience.  But  the  feeling  was  the 
same  then  as  now,  and  I  can't  help  wondering  some- 
times if  I  should  love  this  thing  so  much,  if  it  was 
never  meant  that  I  should  do  it." 

His  great  face  lighted  with  one  of  his  rarest 
smiles.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  you  have  put  your  finger 
on  the  best  sign  nature  gives  us.  If  we  cannot 
trust  the  loves  that  spring  in  us  first,  and  lie  in  us 
deepest,  we  are  mocked  indeed.  Do  you  remember 
those  lines  of  Wordsworth's?  —  You  don't  care  as 
much  for  him  now  as  you  will  by  and  by.  —  He 
strikes  the  note  of  a  true  philosophy  when  he 
answers  his  question,  *  Who  is  the  happy  warrior?' 
with  the  opening  word, 

1  It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought1 
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He  is  right.  We  may  wage  life's  battle  stoutly,  but 
we  cannot  be  in  the  true  sense  '  happy  warriors  '  if 
we  have  missed  the  work  to  which  Nature  herself 
drew  us  with  early  and  joyous  impulse." 

There  was  a  minute's  silence.  She  wanted  only  to 
listen  to  him,  and  she  did  it  with  her  soul  in  her  eyes 
as  he  went  on :  "  You  will  not  mistake  me,  I  am  sure. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  love  of  anything  can  insure 
us  success  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Nothing  but  work, 
hard,  patient,  unremitting  work  can  do  that.  It 
is  enough  that  our  love  for  it  gives  us  the  right  to 
bend  all  our  energies  to  the  effort.  You  say  you 
have  doubted  the  right  sometimes  when  you  think 
what  others  have  done,  and  your  own  small  measure 
of  ability  stands  over  against  their  greatness.  My 
child,  the  question  for  you  is  not  Can  you  do  some- 
thing great  ?  but  Can  you  do  anything  real  ?  If  you 
can,  however  slight  it  is,  you  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  it.  It  will  not  hurt  you  now,  I  think,  if  I  tel] 
you  that  I  believe  in  your  gift ;  in  your  right  — • 
yes,  in  your  duty  —  to  use  it.  What  other  duties 
and  loves  may  come  into  your  life,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  less  will  yield  always  to  the  greater.  But  cherish 
your  gift.  Don't  overestimate  nor  belittle  it ;  use  it 
simply,  honestly,  and  bravely,  and  Heaven  send  you 
grace  to  take  what  comes  of  it,  be  it  little  or  more." 
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They  talked  for  a  long  time  after  this,  sometimes 
gravely,  sometimes  lightly  and  even  merrily.  Liter- 
ary efforts  in  general  and  Sue's  in  particular  formed 
a  theme  around  which  there  was  no  longer  the 
slightest  constraint.  She  told  him  of  those  first 
ventures  of  hers,  and  how  they  came  back  one  after 
another.  Then  of  Dick's  stumbling  upon  her  secret, 
and  his  subsequent  gift  of  the  envelope  with  its 
cheerful  inscriptions.  He  chuckled  over  that  and 
rubbed  his  hands  in  glee  at  some  of  the  points  which 
the  young  man  had  extracted  for  her  encouragement 
from  his  friend,  the  editor. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed  once,  "Dick  is  a  rare  good  fel- 
low. One  can  never  make  a  mistake  in  trusting  Dick." 

On  his  part,  he  told  her  of  the  difficulties  which 
writers  in  all  generations  had  encountered  in  their 
efforts  to  win  recognition  and  a  livelihood;  of  the 
labor  of  composition  to  some  of  the  greatest,  and 
the  small  rewards  and  slow  returns  which  had 
fallen  to  some,  even  of  the  immortals,  during  their 
lives.  In  this,  as  in  everything,  it  was  wonderful 
what  his  memory  could  furnish. 

It  was  not  till  the  clock  struck  twelve  that  either 
of  them  realized  how  the  time  had  flown.  "  What ! 
Is  it  as  late  as  that  ? '  Sue  exclaimed,  starting  to  her 
feet.  "  I  had  no  idea  I  was  staying  like  this." 
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"  Nor  I  that  I  was  keeping  you,"  he  replied. 
"  The  evening  has  been  as  short  for  me  as  for 

you." 

They  rose  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  into 
each  other's  faces.  "  It's  good  night,  not  good  by," 
said  the  school-master  cheerily.  "  We'll  say  good 
morning  to  each  other  some  fine  day  and  think 
that  only  an  hour  or  two  have  passed." 

"  Good  night,"  she  said,  and  the  gladness  which 
had  come  with  the  perfect  confidence  of  these  last 
hours  shut  out  the  pang  of  parting. 

But  it  rushed  upon  her  suddenly  as  she  left  his 
house  behind  her  and  stepped  out  into  the  night. 
What  if  she  should  never  see  him  again  ?  The 
thought  swooped  down  upon  her  like  some  wild 
demon  out  of  the  darkness,  and  with  it  came  a 
sudden  irresistible  impulse  to  go  back.  What  had 
she  done  ?  She  had  gone  away  without  a  word  of 
her  love,  her  gratitude,  her  sense  of  all  that  he  had 
done  for  her  through  all  these  dear,  dear  years. 
She  could  not  have  it  so.  Words  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  speak  before  rushed  to  her  lips. 
She  felt  that  she  could  say  them  now  and  that  she 
must. 

She  turned,  and,  with  her  heart  on  fire,  flew  up 
the  stairs  she  had  just  descended.  The  door  of  his 
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study  was  open  still,  and  he  was  standing,  as  she 
had  left  him,  with  the  moonlight  falling  on  his 
noble  face.  But  he  was  not  thinking  of  her  now. 
He  neither  saw  nor  heard  her.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  far-away  look  on  that  young  face 
above  the  mantle,  the  face  of  the  child  he  had 
lost  so  long  ago,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  his 
lips  as  of  one  wholly  wrapped  in  some  secret  com- 
munion. 

The  purpose  which  had  so  suddenly  brought  her, 
as  suddenly  melted.  He  was  alone  with  his  own. 
\Yhat  was  she  to  him  that  she  should  intrude  upon 
him  with  her  thanks  ?  She  was  only  one  of  the 
thousands  he  had  helped  and  blessed.  She  saw  his 
lips  move  softly,  with  his  eyes  still  buried  in  the 
eyes  of  the  boy,  and  she  held  her  breath  as  she 
turned  and  stole  noiselessly  away. 

But  the  pain  she  had  complained  of  missing  had 
its  clutch  now  at  her  heart.  The  sense  that  all 
was  over,  that  she  had  stepped  outside  of  the  life 
of  the  old  school-master  and  the  old  Academy, 
had  full  possession  of  her  as  she  hurried  through 
the  silent  streets  back  to  her  silent  room.  And 
the  desolation  of  it  seemed  more  than  she  could 
bear. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

AT    RENMORE. 

TTTITH  the  turning  of  the  leaves  that  fall,  Sue 
Orcutt  found  herself  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  Instead  of  the  New  England  hills  which  had 
surrounded  her  all  her  life,  the  rolling  plains  of 
Ohio,  sweeping  through  mellow  farms  covered  with 
golden  stubble  and  russet  corn,  filled  her  landscape 
—  this  and  the  level  town  on  whose  edge  Renmore 
College  lifted  its  group  of  tall  brick  buildings.  It 
seemed  to  her  at  first  a  monotonous  sort  of  world. 
She  missed  the  picturesque  roughness  of  her  native 
country,  but  the  beauty  of  the  broad  rich  fields 
stole  upon  her  before  she  knew  it ;  their  very 
fertility  was  a  charm  she  could  not  resist,  and 
long  before  her  stay  there  was  ended,  she  had 
learned  to  love  the  surroundings  of  this  Western 
college. 

As  for  the  college  itself,  it  was  quite  what  she 
had  expected,  —  a  busy,  thriving,  energetic  school. 
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with  a  distinctly  work-a-day  air,  and  a  constituency 
drawn  almost  wholly  from  the  middle  classes.  Its 
lack  of  a  past  was  what  troubled  her  most.  There 
were  no  episodes  in  its  history  around  which  her 
imagination  could  play ;  there  were  no  great  names 
as  yet  on  the  roll  of  its  alumni ;  there  was  not 
even  a  vine  on  its  grounds  old  enough  to  have 
in  its  leaves  the  whisper  of  a  bygone  generation. 
She  was  considerate  enough  not  to  express  herself 
on  this  painful  state  of  newness  in  conversation 
with  any  of  the  college  people  at  first.  Later  she 
did  so  in  a  tone  of  mild  apology,  with  a  generous 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  things  couldn't  be  old 
to  start  with,  that  there  really  must  be  a  time  of 
laying  foundations  and  building  up.  But  her  gen- 
erosity was  thrown  away  on  the  bluff  young  senior 
to  whom  she  made  the  remark.  He  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment  curiously,  then  observed  that 
for  his  part  he  liked  new  places  better  than  old 
ones.  The  nearer  he  was  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
the  better  it  suited  him.  He  wanted  to  see  them 
grow,  and  he  shouldn't  care  to  live  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  itself  if  it  was  all  finished  when  he  got 
there.  Sue  felt  that  this  was  beyond  her,  and  she 
refrained  in  future  from  apologizing  for  the  new- 
ness of  Renmore. 

T 
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She  liked  the  faculty  at  once.  The  president  was 
a  man  of  robust  physique  and  genial  manners,  who 
gave  one  the  instant  impression  of  a  person  of 
force  —  a  person  who  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
take  his  share  of  the  world's  work  and  do  it.  He 
might  be  a  scholar  — one  thought  of  that  after- 
wards. What  struck  you  first  •  as  the  air  of  man- 
liness which  he  carried  with  him.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  air  which  distinguished  most  of  the  workers 
in  this  stout  young  college.  Professor  Cheever  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  whose  assistant  Sue  was  to 
be,  was  the  one  whose  appearance  was  most  sug- 
gestive of  the  culture  of  the  schools.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  tall,  slight  figure,  with  a  finely  cut 
face  and  dignified  bearing,  just  such  a  person  as 
years  ago  she  would  have  thought  the  very  type 
of  a  scholar.  Since  knowing  Mr.  Hermon,  how- 
ever, the  type  had  lost  its  prestige.  In  fact,  she 
rather  resented  it,  and  was  inclined  to  demand  of 
the  wise  man  that  he  should  give  uncommon  proof 
of  his  wisdom  if  he  dared  to  be  elegant.  It  was 
a  pity  Dick  Julian  did  not  know  this,  for  the  pen 
picture  which  she  drew  of  the  young  man  in  her 
first  letter  somehow  left  in  Dick's  mind  the  idea  that 
she  had  been  deeply  impressed,  —  an  idea  which  he 
apparently  disapproved,  for  he  immediately  dubbed 
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this  colleague  of  hers  "  His  Superiority,  the  Pro- 
fessor." His  Superiority  was  certainly  an  agree- 
able person  to  work  with,  and  he  inclined  as  time 
went  on  to  consult  his  young  assistant  in  a  manner 
which  was  highly  flattering. 

We  have  no  thought  of  telling  in  detail  the  story 
of  Sue's  years  in  college.  The  most  vital  part  of 
her  student  life  had  been  spent  at  Merton  Academy. 
She  did  her  work  here,  as  she  had  done  it  there,  with 
a  steady  earnestness,  and  thanked  Mr.  Hermon  more 
and  more  as  time  went  on  for  securing  her  just  the 
opportunity  which  she  had  at  Renmore.  He  had 
been  right  in  saying  there  were  lines  of  study  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Academy  which  she  needed  to 
follow.  She  never  distinguished  herself  in  any  of 
them  as  she  had  in  those  pursued  under  his  guidance, 
but  she  made  a  good  record,  and  was  a  broader- 
minded,  better-balanced  woman  for  the  knowledge 
she  gained. 

She  made  new  friends  and  took  in  a  host  of  new 
experiences,  but  the  thing  she  really  enjoyed  most, 
outside  of  her  college  life,  was  the  correspondence 
she  had  with  Mr.  Hermon.  There  had  been  no 
agreement  beforehand,  but  it  had  been  the  dutiful 
part,  of  course,  for  her  to  write  him  a  long,  careful 
letter  promptly  on  her  arrival,  and  when  his  answer 
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came,  shorter  than  hers,  but  like  himself,  full  of 
the  flavor  of  his  pithy,  stimulating  talk,  she  had 
taken  it  to  her  heart  and  vowed  a  vow  that  she 
would  have  more  of  them ;  that  she  would  have 
them  often.  She  would  write  him  such  letters  that 
he  should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  be  a  partner 
in  a  brisk  correspondence.  And  thereupon,  with  as 
much  ardor  as  she  had  once  set  herself  to  win  a  place 
in  the  great  magazines,  she  set  herself  to  win  regard 
as  a  letter-writer  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Theophilus 
Hermon. 

The  pains  she  took  with  those  letters !  The  pages 
she  tore  up  because  they  failed  of  just  that  light  and 
easy  style  which  is  the  charm  of  correspondence ! 
The  sentences  she  turned  a  dozen  times  that  they 
might  have  precisely  that  unpremeditated  air  in 
which  the  right  word  seems  to  be  struck  out  b}^ 
accident  and  the  phrase  turned  happily  with  a  mere 
turn  of  the  pen !  She  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing just  what  sort  of  things  would  interest  her  cor- 
respondent, and  the  skill  with  which  she  seized  upon 
them,  in  the  incidents  of  college  life,  the  books  she 
read,  and  the  talk  she  heard,  was  half  her  art.  She 
even  kept  a  note-book  with  reference  to  those  letters, 
that  she  might  forget  nothing  she  wished  to  tell  him, 
and  the  bits  of  description  on  which  he  paused  now 
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and  then,  the  scraps  of  conversation  racy  of  Western 
soil,  thrown  in  by  the  way,  over  which  he  smiled 
as  he  read,  had  more  than  once  found  their  first 
entry  in  the  pages  of  that  secret  record. 

That  she  succeeded  in  her  design  of  making  those 
letters  pleasant  incidents  in  his  life,  was  shown  in  the 
clearest  possible  way :  he  answered  them  promptly. 
He  even  filled  her  with  rapture  once  by  chiding  a 
little  when  the  time  between  their  coming  had  been 
a  few  days  longer  than  usual.  How  much  of  their 
charm  may  have  lain  for  him  in  the  one  thing  of 
which  the  writer  was  really  unconscious, — the  note  of 
devoted  affection  which  ran  through  them  all,  —  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  sage  of  Merton  was  an  old 
man  and  lonely.  But  that  he  cared  for  them  was 
clear,  and  to  this  fact  Sue  even  had  a  bit  of  testi- 
mony outside  his  own  replies.  It  was  Dick  Julian  who 
gave  it,  and  it  was  done  in  his  characteristic  style. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  dominie 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  your  letters  in  the  most  abject 
fashion  ?  I  was  there  when  the  last  one  came,  and 
the  way  he  pounced  on  it !  It  goes  for  nothing,  of 
course,  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  valuable 
bit  of  personal  history,  and  had  really  thought  up  to 
that  moment  that  he  was  lending  me  his  ears  and 
a  little  of  his  interest.  He  forgot  me  as  completely 
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as  if  I  had  never  existed,  and  read  that  letter 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  two  sheets  and  a 
half,  if  you  please,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  in 
my  direction,  chuckling  to  himself,  too,  in  the  most 
tantalizing  manner.  I  would  have  shaken  off  the 
dust  of  my  heels  against  him  then  and  there  —  I 
certainly  would  —  if  he  hadn't  read  it  to  me  when 
he  got  through.  He  did  have  the  grace  to  do  that 
after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  —  intermediate,  I 
mean  —  between  the  readings.  '  Talk  about  letter- 
writing  being  a  lost  art !  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  s  a 
young  woman — '  But  do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
let  you  have  the  rest  of  it  ?  Not  I,  indeed.  You're 
a  hard-hearted  creature,  who  can  put  off  a  young 
and  needy  person  like  me  with  a  single  sheet  written 
in  your  scrawliest  hand,  and  lavish  at  that  rate  on 
an  old  party  who  could  easily  enough  console  him- 
self with  an  epistle  of  Pliny.  Not  till  you  send  me 
a  ten-page  letter  will  I  tell  you  what  he  said  about 
your  style  of  letter- writ  ing ;  but  it  was  mighty 
interesting,  I'll  tell  you  that." 

It  was  only  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  in- 
dignity he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hermon 
in  the  matter  of  that  former  epistle,  —  at  least,  so 
Sue  informed  him,  —  but  she  sent  Dick  a  ten-page 
letter  the  very  next  day. 
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Poor  Dick !  Trouble  came  to  him,  trouble  which 
took  the  merry  note  out  of  his  letters  and  for  a 
while  all  the  gayety  from  his  bright  young  life, 
before  Sue  saw  him  again.  He  was  nearing  the  end 
of  his  junior  year  with  flying  colors,  was  stroke  of 
the  eight-oared  crew  which  won  the  famous  race 
over  the  crimson  that  spring,  and  was  counted  sure 
of  election  to  the  most  desired  of  all  the  societies, 
when  his  college  life  came  all  at  once  to  an  end. 

His  father,  Richard  Julian,  Senior,  well  known 
as  the  head  of  the  great  firm  of  car  builders,  Julian 
and  Jordan,  died  suddenly  at  his  office  one  morning, 
and  the  event  put  a  new  face  on  life  for  his  only 
son.  He  might  have  gone  on  with  his  course,  —  there 
was  no  question  of  money, — but  the  shock,  the  grief, 
and  the  sudden  pressure  of  realities  with  which  he 
had  hitherto  hardly  concerned  himself,  left  him  no 
heart  for  it.  The  interest  for  books  had  always 
been  slight  for  Dick  beside  the  interest  of  practical 
affairs,  and  the  latter  laid  hold  of  him  now  with 
a  power  he  could  not  resist.  He  turned  his  back 
on  his  Alma  Mater,  —  though  with  more  regret 
than  he  would  once  have  thought  possible,  —  took 
his  place  in  the  business  his  father  had  built  up, 
and  gave  himself  to  it  with  a  devotion  which  sur- 
prised most  of  those  who  knew  him. 
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There  were  some  who  lamented  his  course,  but 
the  man  who  knew  him  best  and  who  more  than 
any  other  had  influenced  his  character,  was  not  one 
of  these. 

"  Dick  is  in  the  right  of  it,"  he  wrote  to  Sue. 
"  He  could  never  give  his  mind  to  study  after  this." 
And  later,  when  half  a  year  had  tested  what  stuff 
the  young  man  was  made  of,  he  wrote  again :  "  It 
is  surprising  how  well  he  is  doing.  I've  been 
talking  with  some  of  his  father's  friends,  and  they 
say  the  way  he  has  taken  hold  of  things  would  be 
a  credit  to  the  oldest  head  in  the  business.  He  has 
an  instinct  for  affairs  and  a  skill  in  dealing  with 
men  which  is  really  remarkable  in  one  so  young. 
They  were  on  the  verge  of  trouble  recently  in  the 
car  works.  Everything  seemed  ripe  for  a  strike, 
but  the  tact  with  which  Dick  set  about  adjusting  the 
matter,  and  the  fair,  straight-forward  way  he  had 
of  dealing,  changed  the  situation  and  prevented  a 
rupture.  He  told  me  of  the  affair  himself,  though 
without  giving  me  a  notion  of  the  importance  of 
his  part.  I'm  proud  of  Dick.  I  fretted  over  it 
sometimes  in  the  old  days  that  he  cared  so  little 
for  his  books,  but  I  was  not  always  wise.  After  all, 
a  man's  life  doesn't  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  knows.  Dick  has  the  root  of  the 
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matter  in  him,  and  he  will  make  no  failure.  I  be- 
lieve no  one  can  know  him  long  enough  or  well 
enough  to  come  upon  the  thing  in  him  which  is 
weak  or  false." 

If  it  was  anything  more  than  friendship,  Sue 
did  not  know  it,  but  this  tribute  to  her  old  school- 
fellow brought  an  unusual  glow  into  her  eyes.  She 
sat  for  a  long  while  with  that  letter  in  her  lap,  look- 
ing dreamily  off  into  the  east,  and  once  she  said  to 
herself,  with  a  little  sigh,  that  it  was  a  long,  long 
time  since  that  day  in  New  Haven. 

She  did  not  go  home  for  the  summer  vacation 
at  the  end  of  that  first  year.  The  staying  cost  her 
something  of  an  effort,  but  the  expense  of  the 
journey  was  no  small  item,  and  the  proposal  came, 
just  as  the  year  was  ending,  that  she  should  stay 
with  the  housekeeper  at  the  boarding-hall  and  do 
some  tutoring  of  certain  young  people  in  the  village 
who  wished  to  enter  Renmore  in  the  fall.  The 
work  would  not  be  heavy,  while  the  returns  would 
make  her  independent  for  the  season  and  leave  a 
trifle  over  toward  the  expenses  of  her  senior  year. 
The  offer  was  not  to  be  despised  by  a  young  lady  who 
was  determined  to  pay  her  own  way  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Besides,  —  the  thought  came  with  a  secret  joy, 
—  she  wrould  have  a  glorious  chance  for  writing. 
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She  had  had  no  sort  of  opportunity  for  that  of  late, 
and  there  were  stories  in  her  brain  which  were 
spoiling  to  be  let  out.  She  could  feel  the  tingle  of 
them  at  moments  to  her  finger  ends. 

She  did  not  disclose  this  part  of  her  summer 
plan  to  the  family  at  home,  but  they  gave  a 
prompt  though  mournful  approval  to  her  resolution 
of  staying,  and  with  the  first  day  of  vacation  she 
seized  her  pen.  Really,  she  had  never  had  half  as 
good  a  chance  for  literary  work  in  her  life  before. 
She  made  an  arrangement  with  her  pupils  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  a  scheme  by  which  it  is 
possible  they  suffered,  though  they  did  not  know  it. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  mistress  of  her 
own  time,  and  it  goes  without  saying  what  she  did 
with  the  most  of  it.  The  solitude  of  the  big  brick 
building,  which  only  the  housekeeper  shared  with 
her,  suited  her  exactly,  and  the  friends  who  occa- 
sionally sent  her  invitations  to  luncheon,  or  "  dropped 
in '  upon  her  of  a  morning  to  relieve  her  loneliness, 
had  no  idea  how  she  groaned  over  their  kindness. 
If  she  could  only  have  told  them  that  she  was 
writing  something,  —  something  for  publication,  — 
and  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world  she  really 
cared  for  was  to  be  about  it,  it  would  have  been 
such  a  comfort !  At  moments  she  fancied  herself 
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saying  it  with  a  bold  front,  but  quailed  the  next 
instant  when  she  heard  the  gentle  inquiry  what  it 
was  she  was  writing,  and  where  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lished. With  all  her  boldness  she  could  never  im- 
agine herself  replying,  "  Please,  ma'am,  the  chances 
are  it  will  never  be  published  at  all."  So  she 
accepted  an  invitation  now  and  then,  when  she 
could  not  avoid  it,  and  likely  enough,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  worked  better  next  day  for  the 
outing. 

The  first  thing  she  wrote  was  a  Christinas  story, 
a  bit  of  real  life,  done  with  a  dash  of  humor  and  a 
touch  of  genuine  pathos.  It  was  her  most  ambitious 
effort  since  that  winter  of  doleful  memory,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  when  it  was  finished  quite  the  best 
thing  she  had  ever  done.  But  the  sudden  remem- 
brance that  she  had  had  that  impression  before 
about  divers  and  sundry  things  which  had  come 
promptly  back  to  her,  that  in  fact  it  was  an  im- 
pression prone  to  surround  any  production  of  hers 
while  fresh  from  her  hand,  gave  her  pause.  She 
really  felt  a  little  faint  fcr  a  moment.  Then  she 
walked  to  her  desk,  and  opening  a  drawer  took 
out  an  envelope  of  familiar  aspect.  Time  had  not 
dimmed  its  beauty  nor  robbed  it  of  its  precious  con- 
tents. 
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"  Maybe  you'll  get  this  one,  too,"  she  said,  eyeing 
the  monster  sternly.  "  It's  too  good  for  you,  but 
there's  no  telling.  I  shall  send  it  anyway.  You 
won't  get  my  stories  always,  you  rapacious  old 
thing!" 

And  then  she  read  the  four  inscriptions  in  the 
corners,  that  she  might  be  prepared  for  the  worst ; 
smiled  for  the  thousandth  time  over  the  one  in  the 
middle ;  gave  a  last  fortifying  glance  at  Bruce  and 
the  spider,  and  trudged  off  to  the  post-office  with 
her  fresh  new  manuscript. 

If  that  story  had  come  back  she  would  possibly 
have  been  equal  to  laying  it  away  with  the  loved 
that  had  gone  before  without  a  tear,  but  when 
there  actually  came  instead  a  check  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  it  fairly  upset  her.  The  shock  was  too  great. 
She  recovered,  however,  rapidly,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful what  a  tonic  effect  that  scrap  of  paper  had  on 
her  faculties.  The  fact  that  the  editor  of  a  great 
magazine  —  with  doubtless  a  chestful  of  "  good 
articles  already  on  hand" — had  actually  taken  a 
story  of  hers  and  set  a  money  value  on  it,  gave 
her  a  degree  of  confidence  in  her  own  powers  which 
a  voice  from  Heaven  could  hardly  have  inspired. 
It  was  a  definite,  positive  fact,  a  fact  insoluble  in 
any  mood. 
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It  was  not  the  only  check  she  received  that 
summer,  nor,  since  the  truth  must  be  told,  did 
the  season  pass  without  bringing  some  of  her  treas- 
ures back  to  her  keeping.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  curious  things  she  discovered,  that  a  writer  may 
be  admitted  once  to  the  columns  of  a  paper  (or 
even  more  times  than  that)  and  not  be  at  all  sure 
of  getting  in  the  next  time  he  knocks.  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  thing  he  has  sent,  and  why  it 
is  not  as  "  available  '  as  the  last,  may  be  a  mystery 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  (the  writer,  of 
course),  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  him  but  to  try  again,  learn  all  he  can  by 
his  failures,  and  keep  on  trying. 

It  was  a  short  busy  summer,  —  too  short,  it  seemed 
to  her,  when  autumn  came  and  Renmore  College 
again  enrolled  its  pupils.  It  was  hard  to  lay  down 
her  pen,  but  a  stiff  year's  work  as  a  Senior  was  be- 
fore her,  and  in  a  little  while  she  had  given  her- 
self to  it  with  honest  interest.  When  it  was  over 
—  the  thought  grew  more  and  more  sweet  as  the 
months  sped  on  —  there  would  be  home  and  the  old 
Academy.  It  was  settled  now  that  she  was  to  be 
Mr.  Hermon's  assistant  at  Merton.  She  had  told 
him  of  that  long-cherished  hope  of  hers ;  she  had 
asked  him  if  she  might  come  back  to  be  a  worker 
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with  him  as  long  as  he  himself  should  work  in  that 
dear  place,  and  he  had  answered  her,  "  Come,"  with 
a  gladness  and  gratitude  that  filled  her  cup  of  joy 
to  overflowing. 

She  was  thinking  one  evening,  as  she  sat  alone 
in  her  room,  of  all  that  they  would  do  together. 
It  should  be  no  question  of  hours  or  wages,  the 
service  she  would  render.  She  would  help  him  in 
ways  that  others  had  not  thought  of,  and  not  with 
her  time,  her  strength,  her  wits  alone,  but  with  her 
love  as  well.  Yet,  with  it  all,  this  other  work  of 
hers,  the  work  on  which  Fortune  was  beginning  to 
smile,  should  have  a  place  in  her  life.  He  had 
spoken  of  it  himself.  He  had  said  there  must  be 
time  for  that.  She  could  go  to  him  now  with  all 
she  tried  to  do,  and  his  suggestions,  his  criticisms, 
what  would  they  not  be  worth  to  her? 

She  paced  softly  to  and  fro  in  her  room,  wrapped 
in  the  delicious  imagining  that  she  was  already 
there.  Beautiful  Merton,  with  the  New  England 
hills  around  it !  She  felt  herself  walking  as  of  old 
through  its  lovely  streets,  in  the  shade  of  its  grand 
old  trees.  She  fancied  herself  mounting  the  steps 
to  the  Academy  grounds,  with  the  spicy  odor  of  the 
evergreen  hedge  filling  the  air.  She  was  in  the 
library  with  the  books  smiling  down  at  her  in  their 
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familiar  places.  She  was  in  the  chapel,  the  class- 
room, then,  best  of  all,  in  Mr.  Hermon's  study  of 
a  winter  evening.  She  could  see  the  firelight  on  his 
rugged  face,  the  glow  of  the  clear,  swift  thought  in 
his  earnest  eyes,  and  she  could  almost  hear  the  tones 
of  his  strong,  kind  voice  breaking  in  upon  some 
speech  of  hers  with  his  wiser  word. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her  musing. 
A  maid  handed  her  a  thin  yellow  envelope,  with  the 
name  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
on  its  face.  She  opened  it,  wondering.  There  was 
a  message  signed  "  Dick,"  and  the  few  lines  ran : 

"  Our  dear  old  friend  is  gone.  He  died  last  night 
after  a  short  illness.  Funeral  to-morrow  at  three." 

The  paper  fluttered  from  her  fingers  to  the  floor, 
and  the  room  swung  dizzily  around  her.  She 
groped  her  way  to  the  window,  and  sinking  down 
beside  it,  stared  blankly  out  into  the  night.  Dead ! 
Was  it  possible  that  he  was  dead  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DICK. 

TT  is  impossible  to  describe  what  those  next  days 
-*-  were  to  Sue  Orcutt.  Friends,  who  noted  her 
white,  strained  face  as  she  went  about  her  work, 
wondered  what  relation  this  man  who  had  died,  this 
school-master,  bore  to  her.  There  was  no  word 
which  could  have  made  it  plain  to  them,  no  name 
which  could  have  thrown  any  light  on  the  intensity 
of  her  grief. 

To  lose  a  member  out  of  one's  family  circle  is 
a  sorrow  which  may  be  labelled.  One  can  put  on 
black,  and  by  larger  or  smaller  measure  others  can 
gauge  the  loss ;  but  to  lose  the  hero  out  of  one's  life, 
the  friend  whose  friendship  made  its  most  unselfish 
joy,  —  there  is  no  understanding  loss  like  this  save 
by  the  one  who  feels  it. 

The  suddenness  of  the  blow  had  at  first  almost 
stunned  her.  She  knew  he  had  not  been  well,  that 
he  had  been  out  of  school  for  a  time,  and  Dick  had 
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written  impatiently  of  his  need  of  rest ;  but  that 
was  the  old  story.  He  himself  had  made  little  of 
his  illness.  His  last  letter,  dated  only  ten  days  ago, 
contained  no  allusion  to  his  health.  She  had  fancied 
him  back  in  his  place  again.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  her  that  he  could  die.  She  raged  against  the 
distance  which  had  made  it  possible  for  her  to  live 
in  such  oblivion  of  the  thing  that  was  coming. 
Why  had  she  ever  consented  to  go  so  far  away? 
She  almost  hated  Renmore  that  it  had  robbed  her 
of  the  cruel  knowledge ;  that  it  robbed  her  now  of 
the  bitter,  bitter  comfort  of  standing  by  his  open 
grave. 

It  was  five  days  since  she  received  the  telegram, 
arid  she  began  to  wonder  that  Dick  did  not  write. 
Surely  he  must  know  how  she  would  wait  for  tidings 
of  those  last  things.  The  transport  of  grief  which 
had  followed  the  first  benumbing  was  partly  spent, 
but  life  seemed  to  have  dropped  to  a  level  of  utter 
flatness.  Her  plan  of  going  back  to  the  old  Acad- 
emy had  fallen  in  pieces  now  that  he  was  gone. 
Even  her  ambition  to  write  seemed  dead.  What 
would  any  success  she  could  ever  win  be  worth 
to  her  if  he  did  not  know  she  had  won  it  ?  She 
had  thought  of  him  as  the  one  best  listener  in  her 
audience;  the  spectator  whose  eye  upon  her  would 
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make  her  part  worth  acting,  whose  praise  would  be 
the  true,  the  high  reward  if  she  acted  it  well.  He 
had  stolen  away  before  she  had  even  begun,  and  the 
drama  had  lost  its  interest. 

She  said  these  things  to  herself  drearily  as  she 
took  a  lonely  November  walk  in  the  beech  woods 
back  of  the  college.  The  day  was  gray  and  chilly. 
The  trees  were  bare  and  the  leaves  rustled  dully 
under  her  feet,  with  no  other  sound  to  break  the 
stillness  but  the  chirping  of  a  belated  cricket  or 
the  dropping  of  a  nut  which  had  held  to  its  place 
long  after  its  fellows.  She  had  walked  for  an  hour, 
and  was  turning  homeward  with  her  head  bent  and 
her  hands  clasped  before  her.  Suddenly  she  heard 
the  leaves  rushing  apart  before  a  strong,  eager  step, 
a  step  which  was  meeting  hers.  She  lifted  her 
head  and  looked  into  a  face  she  knew. 

"  Dick ! ' '  she  cried,  putting  out  her  hands,  and 
"  Sue ! "  he  exclaimed,  seizing  them  both  in  his. 

They  stood  there  for  a  long,  still  minute.  Then 
he  drew  her  arm  through  his  and,  turning  about, 
walked  with  her  in  the  narrow  path. 

"You  look  as  if  you  had  had  a  fit  of  sickness/' 
he  said,  with  his  eyes  on  her  face. 

"It  has  been  worse  than  that,"  she  replied  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  dead  these 
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last  days.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  no 
place  or  part  in  anything.  Dick,  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  he  was  going?' 

"  I  didn't  know  it,"  he  said,  his  voice  shaking  a 
little.  "  I  had  an  unusual  amount  of  work  on  my 
hands,  and  at  the  last  was  away  on  a  business  trip. 
It  came  like  a  thunder-bolt  to  me,  too.  I  saw  him 
a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  wretchedly  ill  then,  but 
would  not  admit  it,  and  complained  of  the  doctor 
for  keeping  him  away  from  his  work.  How  could 
any  one  know  that  he  was  dying  ? ' 

"  Did  he  know  it  himself  at  the  last  ? ' '  she  asked 
huskily. 

"  I  believe  he  must  have  known  it,"  he  replied. 
"  He  never  spoke  of  it  to  any  one,  but  they  say 
he  grew  wonderfully  patient ;  dropped  the  old  im- 
perious way,  even  about  things  at  the  Academy; 
stopped  fretting  that  he  was  not  there,  and  seemed 
to  feel  sure  that  everything  was  going  right.  I 
think  if  I  had  seen  him  then,  I  should  have  known." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  whispered, 
"  How  did  the  end  come  ?  And  what  were  the  last 
things  he  said  ?  Tell  me  every  word." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Sue,"  he  replied.  "  The 
end  was  just  falling  asleep,  and  there  were  no  mes- 
sages or  good  bys.  They  tried  afterwards  to  re- 
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member  the  last  word,  but  no  one  was  si  re. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  '  thank  you '  to  some  one  w  ho 
had  turned  his  pillow." 

She  caught  her  breath  with  a  sob.  "  Was  that 
all?  Oh  Dick,  was  that  all?  Didn't  he  even  have 
a  word  to  say  about  the  dear  old  school  ? '  Then, 
her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  she  added,  "  Oh,  if 
he  could  only  have  lived  till  I  had  gone  back!  If 
I  could  only  have  seen  him  once  more !  If  I  could 
just  have  had  the  chance  to  help  him  for  a  little 
while ! " 

It  was  the  wail  that  had  been  in  her  heart  from 
that  first  moment,  but  it  had  a  new  sound  in  hei 
ears  as  he  answered : 

"  Sue,  with  all  your  trying,  you  couldn't  have 
stood  between  him  and  the  things  that  wore 
upon  and  tired  him  most.  You  could  only  have 
lifted  a  little  of  his  load.  It  would  have  rested 
on  his  dear  old  shoulders  to  the  end,  and  he  was 
tired,  oh  so  tired.  I  never  realized,  till  I  saw  his 
face  in  the  coffin,  how  the  lines  had  worn  into  it. 
He  would  never  have  given  himself  any  release 
from  his  work  in  this  world.  No  one  could  have 
made  him.  Now  — ' 

He  had  spoken  with  deep  emotion,  and  his  own 
voice  broke  with  this. 
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"I  know,  I  know/'  she  sobbed.  "At  bottom  I 
have  been  selfish  even  in  that.  But  I  never  pre- 
tended I  was  unselfish.  I  never  claimed  anything 
except  that  I  loved  him.  I  owed  him  everything, 
and  it  was  the  thing  I  cared  for  most  in  this  world, 
to  pay  him  back  a  little." 

He  covered  the  hand  that  trembled  on  his  arm 
with  his  own  for  a  minute  as  he  answered  gently, 
"  I  don't  believe  we've  lost  our  chance  for  that, 
Sue.  He  wouldn't  have  said  so.  It  seems  to  me 
if  I  ever  do  anything  worth  doing,  it'll  be  partly 
his." 

She  looked  up  at  this  with  the  light  springing 
into  her  eyes  in  the  old  impulsive  way.  "  Dick," 
she  said,  "you're  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am, 
and  you  learned  better  than  I  the  lessons  he 
taught  us.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself,  but  it  has 
been  so  hard  to  bear  it  all  alone.  Now  tell  me 
all  that's  left  to  tell.  You  were  there,  of  course." 

He  told  her  very  quietly  then,  and  very  fully, 
of  that  last  afternoon ;  of  the  gathering  that 
filled  the  church  to  overflowing  and  the  proces- 
sion, the  like  of  which  was  never  known  before  in 
Merton,  which  wound  through  the  solemn  streets 
to  his  grave  in  the  quiet  burial-ground.  They 
had  come  from  far  and  near  to  do  him  honor, 
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young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  and 
the  only  distinction  which  was  valued  that  day 
was  to  have  been  his  pupil.  The  tears  gathered 
and  brimmed  over  in  her  eyes  as  he  talked,  but 
she  did  not  interrupt  him. 

He  had  saved  till  the  last  the  thing  which  he 
knew  would  touch  her  most.  The  old  school-master 
had  made  careful  disposal  of  his  small  estate.  His 
library,  as  had  long  been  expected,  was  left  to  the 
Academy,  but  in  a  codicil  to  his -will,  bearing  date 
of  a  year  before,  was  added,  "  Saving  and  except- 
ing fifty  volumes  which  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  dear  friend  and  pupil,  Susan  Elizabeth  Orcutt, 
the  same  to  be  selected  by  herself,  no  removal 
being  made  of  the  remainder  till  after  she  has 
chosen/' 

It  was  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  silence 
after  this.  She  broke  it  at  last  with  the  question, 
"  Did  he  leave  anything  to  you,  Dick  ? ' 

"  Yes,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  the  gold-headed 
cane  that  his  scholars  gave  him  one  Christmas. 
You  remember  it  was  partly  from  the  old  scholars 
and  partly  from  us  who  were  there.  He  was  very 
fond  of  that  cane." 

And  then  he  paused.  He  could  not  trust  his 
voice  to  add  that  after  his  name  the  donor  had 
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written,  "  As  no  one  can  know  better  than  he 
what  the  affectionate  regard  of  my  pupils  was 
worth  to  me." 

They  had  almost  reached  the  college  grounds, 
and  the  path  was  widening  now  into  the  road 
that  led  toward  the  village.  They  paused  here, 
and  Sue  looked  at  her  companion  with  a  sudden 
embarrassment.  "  I  want  you  to  see  the  college, 
Dick,  and  all  my  friends,  but  I'm  not  fit  for 
anything  now.  You're  not  going  away  to-night, 
are  you?' 

He  almost  laughed  at  the  question,  in  spite  of 
her  tear-wet  face  and  solemn  eyes.  "  No,  I'm  not 
going  to-night  unless  you  really  insist  on  it,"  he 
said,  "but  of  course  you  don't  want  to  do  the 
honors  now.  For  that  matter,  I'm  not  pining  to 
have  you.  I  couldn't  wait  a  minute  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  see  you,  but  I  really 
could  survive  it  if  I  wasn't  presented  to  the  dig- 
nitaries till  to-morrow.  I'm  booked  at  the  hotel, 
and  I'm  going  there  for  my  dinner,  but  I'll  come 
back  after  that,  if  I  may,  and  have  an  evening 
with  you  of  the  good  old  sort." 

Of  course  she  told  him  it  was  what  she  would  like 
of  all  things,  and  he  bade  her  good  by  and  struck 
off  for  town,  leaving  her  to  \vonder  suddenly  over 
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two  or  three  things  she  had  not  thought  to  ask  him. 
Had  he  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  on  purpose 
to  see  her,  and  how  had  he  happened  to  find  her,  out 
there  in  the  woods  ? 

As  to  the  last  point  there  was  no  mystery  at  all. 
He  had  gone  straight  from  the  hotel  to  the  college, 
and  inquired  for  Miss  Orcutt.  She  was  out,  but  as 
luck  would  have  it,  his  informant  knew  that  she  had 
gone  for  a  walk  and  the  direction  she  had  taken. 
After  that  the  thing  to  do  was  clear.  He  simply 
followed  her,  and  with  that  path  leading  into  the 
woods,  he  had  no  doubt  where  he  should  find  her. 
It  should  go  hard  with  him,  he  said  to  himself,  if 
he  did  not.  In  regard  to  the  other  question  —  well, 
she  asked  him  herself  later. 

She  did  not  go  down  to  her  supper  that  night,  and 
friends  who  noted  her  empty  place  wondered  if  there 
would  never  be  an  end  of  the  melancholy  which  had 
settled  so  heavily  on  her  bright  young  life.  They 
could  not  know  it,  but  as  she  sat  in  her  room  alone, 
the  influence  of  a  truer  thought,  a  more  unselfish 
love,  had  already  begun  to  soften  her  grief. 

Would  she  call  him  back  if  she  could,  this  toiler 
who  had  worked  at  his  task  so  long  and  patiently  ? 
She  seemed  to  see  the  tired  face,  the  folded  hands, 
and  her  heart  reproached  her  for  the  thought.  That 
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word  of  Dick's  had  stung  her  to  a  generous  shame, 
and  she  wondered  that  her  love  had  been  so  poor. 

And  she  could  be  glad  now  that  he  had  fallen 
on  sleep  without  solicitude  for  the  work  he  was 
leaving,  even  without  that  last  significant  word  for 
which  she  had  hoped  and  waited.  For  one  who 
had  wrought  like  him,  silence  had  been  truer,  more 
fitting.  The  husbandman  does  not  pause,  as  he 
takes  his  way  home  in  the  gloaming,  and  utter 
some  solemn  word  as  he  looks  at  the  field  he  has 
left.  He  wends  his  way  in  a  weary  content,  letting 
the  breath  of  the  upturned  soil  or  the  fallen  grain 
fill  the  silence.  It  had  been  so  with  him.  He  had 
worked  to  the  close  of  his  long,  full  day,  then  stepped 
quietly  home,  and  no  word  was  needed. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

The  words  ran  softly  into  her  thoughts,  and  though 
her  tears  still  came,  and  the  pain  still  lay  at  her 
heart,  something  of  bitterness  had  gone  from  the 
tears,  and  the  pain  had  lost  part  of  its  anguish. 

And  then  she  thought  of  Dick.  How  kind  his 
coming  had  been,  how  right  and  true  the  word  of 
comfort  he  had  given  !  She  remembered  with  a 
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sudden  shame  that  she  had  not  once  spoken  of  his 
own  great  loss,  the  loss  which  had  come  closer  to 
him  than  this  which  they  shared  together.  She 
had  not  even  told  him  how  glad  she  was  to  see 
him.  Ah,  but  he  was  coming  again  this  evening  ! 

And  then  she  rose,  lighted  a  bright  wood  fire  in 
her  cozy  little  sitting-room,  changed  her  plain  dark 
dress  for  a  pretty  gray  with  a  hint  of  pink  in  it  like 
the  color  in  the  throat  of  a  dove  —  she  had  suited 
herself  for  once  regardless  of  price,  after  that  last 
check  came  —  and  pinned  a  rose  in  the  folds.  There 
was  a  bunch  of  them  on  the  table  with  Professor 
Cheever's  card,  when  she  came  in  from  her  walk. 
He  had  been  wonderfully  kind  of  late  —  the  pro- 
fessor. And  all  the  while,  as  she  put  herself  and  her 
room  in  trim  for  the  friend  who  was  coming  to  spend 
an  evening  of  the  good  old  sort,  the  thought  ran 
through  her  mind  that  he  had  somehow  changed. 
He  was  the  same,  yet  different.  She  could  not  have 
put  it  into  words,  but  she  felt  that  he  was  older, 
more  earnest ;  there  was  a  look  in  his  face,  and  a 
tone  in  his  voice  as  of  one  who  had  come  to  his  own 
and  taken  manful  possession. 

She  was  almost  impatient  waiting  -for  him,  when 
at  last  he  came,  and  as  she  stood  there  in  the  pleas- 
ant light,  with  her  quick,  warm  welcome,  it  seemed 
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to  Dick  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely  before 
in  his  life.  Her  eyes  were  not  heavy  now,  only 
softer  and  brighter  for  the  tears  that  had  been  in 
them,  and  the  pain  which  had  gone  from  her  voice 
had  somehow  left  it  sweeter. 

She  was  full  of  the  things  she  had  forgotten  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  Dick,  you  don't  know  how  much  good 
your  coming  has  done  me  !  Did  you  come  all  this 
way  on  purpose  ?  '  it  was  simply  too  much  for  him. 
He  had  come  that  evening  with  a  very  definite 
intention,  but  he  had  not  expected  to  disclose  it 
quite  so  quickly. 

"  Of  course  I  came  on  purpose,"  he  said.  "  I'd 
have  gone  round  the  world,  if  necessary,  to  see  you ; 
but  it  wasn't  simply  to  tell  you  about  him.  Sue, 
there  was  something  else  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  You 
must  know  what  it  is." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  in  his  eyes  at 
that  moment.  He  saw  hers  widen  with  something 
almost  like  alarm,  and  he  went  on  without  a 
moment's  pause.  "  You  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
you  felt  as  if  you  had  no  plan  in  life  any  more.  Oh 
Sue,  come  into  a  plan  of  mine  !  I  want  you.  I 
love  you." 

The  red  rose   in  her  dress  had  the   color  all  to 
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itself  now.  There  was  not  a  bit  left  in  her  face. 
Was  this  his  evening  of  the  "  good  old  sort  "  ?  The 
surprise,  the  suddenness  of  it,  almost  made  her  heart 
stop  beating. 

"  Oh  Dick/'  she  said,  "  why  can't  we  just  stay 
friends  ? ' 

" 4  Stay  friends ! '  he  repeated.  "  Why,  I  stopped 
being  just  a  friend  of  yours  as  long  ago  as  I  can 
remember.  I  never  cared  for  any  other  girl  as  I've 
cared  for  you,  and  I've  cared  for  no  one  else  for 
years  and  years." 

She  looked  so  utterly  incredulous  that  he  paused 
a  moment,  then  spoke  with  deliberation.  "  I  be- 
lieve it  began  the  very  first  term  you  were  at 
Merton,  but  I  didn't  know  how  deep  it  had  gone 
with  me  till  that  night  in  your  room', —  that  night 
I  carried  you  up  the  manuscript,  you  know." 

Even  in  a  situation  like  this,  they  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  remembrance,  and  the  smile  relieved 
the  strain  for  Sue.  For  a  moment  this  lover  of  hers 
was  just  the  old  school-mate  again,  with  whom  she 
had  always  been  her  frank,  free  self., 

"  Well,  if  any  mortal  ever  fell  in  love  with  any- 
body for  acting  as  I  did  that  night  —  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
and  Dick  ended  promptly, 

"  His  case  is  hopeless.     That's  the  way  I've  felt 
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about  it.  I've  known  from  that  very  night  that  I 
should  never  get  over  it."  And  then  his  voice  lost 
its  momentary  gayety  and  grew  eager  and  pleading 
again  as  he  went  on,  "  Why,  Sue,  I've  been  thinking 
and  working  and  planning  for  you  from  that  time 
to  this.  It's  run  through  everything  I've  done  or 
tried  to  do.  I  should  have  told  you  before  you  left 
Merton,  —  I  meant  to  tell  you  that  day  in  New  Haven, 
—  but  when  you  told  me  how  your  heart  was  set  on 
coming  back  to  work  with  him,  I  knew  it  was  no 
use.  I  knew  I  had  to  wait.  And  I  was  willing  to 
wait ;  but  I  meant  to  win  you,  if  I  could,  in  the  end. 
It's  been  downright  presumption  —  I've  told  myself 
that  all  along.  I'm  dull  and  stupid  compared  with 
you.  You  know  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  do 
and  —  " 

She  could  not  let  him  go  on  with  this.  "  Dick," 
she  cried,  "  do  you  suppose  I  care  for  that  miserable 
little  fraction  of  an  inch  of  book-learning  that  you 
think  I  have  more  than  you?  You  know  I  don't. 
You're  wiser  than  I  in  everything  that  really  counts, 
but  — '  she  hesitated ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  say 
what  came  next  —  "  but  I  never  thought  of  you  in 
this  way,  Dick,  and  upon  my  word  it  never  entered 
my  mind  that  you  did  of  me.  I  told  you  to-day 
that  my  plans  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  so  they  have. 
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The  thing  I  cared  for  most  I  can  never  do  now,  but  I 
might  do  something  for  my  sisters.  I  always  meant 
to  help  them  get  their  education  when  I  was  through 
school,  and  I  could  do  that  still.  I  think  I  ought." 

She  was  arguing  now,  and  he  knew  it.  "  Why 
not  let  me  have  a  hand  in  that,  too?'  he  said 
eagerly.  "  Do  you  really  think  you  could  do  more 
for  them  alone  than  you  and  I  could  together  ? ' 

"  Oh,  but  if  I  were  alone,  I  should  be  giving  all 
my  time  and  thought  to  them,"  she  said  quickly. 

"  And  in  the  other  case  you'd  be  giving  a  part  to 
me  ? '  he  replied,  smiling.  "  You  really  can't  ex- 
pect me  to  be  crushed  by  that  argument."  Then,  as 
if  impatient  of  his  lighter  tone  he  went  on  more 
earnestly  than  before,  "Sue,  if  you'll  only  let  me, 
there's  nothing  in  this  world  that  you  care  for  that  I 
won't  care  for  too,  as  if  it  were  my  own.  Why,  it 
would  be  my  own.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  now.  Don't 
let  a  thing  like  that  stand  between  us.  You  were 
homesick  and  miserable  when  I  came,  but  you  say  my 
coming  has  helped  you.  Why  not  tell  me  to-night, 
tell  me  now,  that  I  may  have  the  right  to  help  you 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  ? ' 

There  was  something  in  this  that  brought  the  quick 
tears  to  her  eyes.  "Dick,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
quiver  in  her  voice.  (<  would  that  be  fair  ?  You  can 
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always  see  so  clearly  what  is  right  and  just  —  tell 
me,  would  that  be  fair?' 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled  face.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean/'  he  said. 

"Don't  you?'  she  cried.  He  had  never  seemed 
so  dull  to  her  before.  And  then  she  faced  him 
steadily.  "  Suppose  I  should  take  this  love  you 
offer,  because  it  came  when  I  was  lonesome  and 
heart-sick  and  wretched,  and  the  thing  I  cared  for 
most  was  gone  out  of  my  reach?' 

"Then  I  should  be  glad  I  asked  you  to-night," 
he  said  instantly. 

Her  eyes  fell  before  his.  When  she  lifted  them 
again  there  was  doubt  in  them  that  he  knew  was 
as  real  as  the  rose  in  her  dress.  "  Dick,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  generous  beyond  everything.  It  comes  to 
me  more  than  ever  how  good  you  are,  and  how 
much  I  care  for  you.  But  you  speak  of  a  feeling 
for  me  that  I  have  never  had  for  you.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  care  for  you  in  the  right  way,  that  I 
care  enough." 

He  had  grown  a  little  pale  himself,  but  he 
answered  steadily,  "  Sue,  I  know  I  care  enough  for 
you.  Let  me  take  all  the  risk." 

And  somehow,  with  that  last  word,  as  she  stood 
there  in  the  silence,  all  that  she  had  known  him 
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be  through  all  these  years  of  friendship,  rushed  in  to 
plead  for  him  ;  his  honest,  modest,  down-right  manli- 
ness ;  his  clear,  straight  way  of  seeing  things  as  they 
were;  his  cheerful  unselfishness.  Was  it  love  that 
gathered  it  all  and  filled  her  with  the  sense  of  it  at 
that  moment  ?  She  looked  at  him  with  a  new  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  was  so  tender  and  humble 
that  it  went  near  to  break  his  heart  for  gladness. 

"  Dick,"  she  said,  "  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  worth  your 
while,  I'm   honestly  afraid,  but  if  you  really  want 


me  —  ' 


She  never  finished  that  sentence. 

It  was  tacitly  agreed  that  night  that  for  the 
present  nothing  should  be  said  at  Renmore  of 
their  engagement,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  it 
appeared  that  the  thing  was  known  to  every  one. 
Dick,  for  his  part,  had  announced  it,  and  he  always 
maintained  that  as  an  honorable  man  there  was  no 
help  for  him. 

He  was  on  the  ground  next  morning,  ready  for 
the  introduction  to  Sue's  friends  which  she  was  so 
anxious  to  give  him;  and  they  were  all  so  eager  to 
show  him  attention  that  he  really  felt  a  little  over- 
burdened. Professor  Cheever,  in  particular,  whom 
Sue  had  presented  with  special  warmth,  devoted 
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himself  to  the  visitor's  pleasure.  Naturally,  they 
talked  somewhat  of  their  mutual  friend,  and  it  was 
of  course  that  the  professor  should  glow  over  the 
assistance  she  had  given  to  the  work  in  his  depart- 
ment. To  which  Dick  listened  with  becoming 
interest,  intimating,  however,  that  it  did  not  sur- 
prise him,  as  he  had  been  her  fellow-student  at 
Merton.  Really,  his  tone  was  quite  judicial,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  conducting  his 
share  of  the  conversation  with  uncommon  prudence, 
when  the  professor  startled  him  with  a  bit  of  unex- 
pected confidence. 

"It  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  her,  the  death  of 
your  old  principal/ '  he  said,  "and  we  have  all 
sympathized  with  her  deeply.  But  after  the  sense 
of  loss  is  in  a  measure  past,  I  cannot  help  hoping 
that  she  will  look  with  favor  on  a  plan  which  we 
should  have  urged  before  this  had  we  not  known 
her  determination  to  go  back  to  Merton.  A  posi- 
tion here,  at  the  best  salary  the  college  can  offer, 
will  certainly  be  at  her  disposal,  and  I  hope  very 
much  — '  here  he  looked  earnestly  at  Dick  —  "  that 
her  friends  will  favor  her  acceptance.  For  my  own 
part,"  he  added,  with  feeling,  "  I  should  look  upon 
our  keeping  her  as  the  greatest  possible  good  fortune. 
She  is  simply  invaluable." 
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"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Dick  dryly ;  and  then 
(for  a  look  had  come  into  the  professor's  face  that 
really  disturbed  him)  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  but  I  —  I  wouldn't  count  on  it.  In  fact,  to  be 
quite  frank  with  you,  professor,  Miss  Orcutt  and  I 
have  an  arrangement  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  her  to  be  a  party  to  any  other." 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
fessor's look  now.  It  was  one  of  such  surprise,  such 
deep  and  singular  disappointment,  that  Dick  turned 
his  eyes  in  another  direction  from  simple  unwilling- 
ness to  see  a  fellow-creature  suffer.  He  felt  that 
he  must  change  the  subject,  and  the  first  thing  that 
occurred  to  him  (suggested  by  a  small  roomful  of 
books  which  they  were  passing  just  then)  was  the 
remark,  "  A  most  excellent  library  you  have  here ; 
really  surprising  for  a  school  so  young." 

At  another  time  the  professor  would  certainly 
have  suspected  his  guest  of  irony,  for  the  library 
at  Renmore  was  by  all  odds  the  poorest  part  of  its 
equipment,  but 'it  apparently  escaped  him. 

"Surprising,  ah!  quite  so,"  he  murmured;  and 
then,  with  something  like  a  return  of  his  former 
dignity,  he  added,  "  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you, 
sir.  I  have  never  known  another  lady  her  equal 
in  Greek  and  Latin." 
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As  a  ground  for  congratulation  to  him,  it  might 
have  moved  Dick's  mirth  at  another  time,  but  he 
felt  very  sorry  just  then  for  His  Superiority,  the 
Professor. 

Sue  forgave  him  for  letting  the  secret  out,  when 
he  made  his  confession  to  her ;  but  she  insisted  that 
the  extreme  disappointment  he  had  marked  in  the 
professor's  eye  was  a  figment  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. As  for  that  fib  about  the  library,  she  declared 
that  the  smallest  penance  he  could  pay  was  to  make 
a  donation  to  its  enlargement,  —  a  suggestion  to 
which  he  rose  promptly  and  handsomely. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  outbreak  of  Dick's,  it  was 
never  quite  clear  to  Sue  how  the  news  of  her  en- 
gagement so  speedily  pervaded  the  college.  No 
one  ever  charged  it  to  the  professor,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  observed  to  be  unusually 
silent  and  abstracted  for  several  days.  But,  how- 
ever it  came  about,  every  one  knew  it,  and  appar- 
ently the  only  wonder  in  the  mind  of  any  of  Sue's 
friends  was  that  she  had  kept  the  secret  so  long ; 
for  it  was  the  general  verdict  upon  the  manner  of 
the  lovers  together  that  they  must  have  been  en- 
gaged for  years  and  years.  They  forgave  her, 
however,  out  of  liking  for  Dick,  who  captured 
everybody  with  his  genial  manners  from  the  presi- 
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dent  down  to  the  janitors.  Even  Sue  thought  she 
had  never  known  him  so  delightful ! 

He  stayed  three  days,  and  when  he  left  had 
everything  fixed  to  his  mind  except  the  date  of 
the  wedding.  He  had  not  had  the  audacity  to  pro- 
pose to  Sue  that  she  should  break  off  her  studies 
in  the  midst  of  her  senior  year  for  the  sake  of 
hastening  that  event,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  sur- 
prise to  him  that  she  needed  to  wait  a  minute 
after  it  was  over.  At  this  point,  however,  she  had 
displayed  an  unexpected  firmness.  She  protested 
that  she  must  and  would  have  one  more  summer 
at  home,  on  the  old  farm,  in  the  old  way,  before 
she  made  so  important  a  change  in  her  life,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

She  could  not  at  first  divest  herself  of  the  feel- 
ing that  she  had  been  not  wholly  true  to  the  dear 
circle  there,  and  she  wrote  a  quite  beseeching  letter 
to  Kit,  begging  her  not  to  judge  her  too  severely 
for  stepping  off  into  matrimony  instead  of  devoting 
herself  to  the  line  of  work  through  which  she  had 
meant  to  be  a  help  to  her  sisters.  But  the  reply 
she  received  put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  appeal  in 
future. 

"I  always  wanted  you  to  marry  Dick  Julian/' 
wrote  that  amazing  young  lady,  "  and  I  don't  know 
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why  you  should  apologize  to  me  for  doing  it.  If 
you'd  dared  to  make  a  martyr  of  yourself  on  my 
account,  Sue  Orcutt,  I  would  never  have  forgiven 

you." 

Indeed,  it  presently  appeared  that  her  friends 
were  much  more  read}'  to  receive  the  announce- 
ment than  she  had  been  to  make  it.  Bertha  wrote 
calmly  that  she  was  not  in  the  least  surprised,  and 
added  her  loving  approval,  though  she  could  not 
help  saying  that  if  Dick  were  only  a  little  more 
like  Arthur  she  would  like  it  still  better.  Miss 
Graham,  in  a  letter  full  of  her  characteristic  delight 
in  the  happiness  of  a  friend,  wrote  that  she  had 
long  foreseen  the  possibility;  while  Lyda  Beaucamp, 
to  whom  she  felt  in  honor  bound  to  send  prompt 
tidings  of  the  fact  that  she  was  going  to  marry 
Dick  Julian,  replied  without  circumlocution  that  she 
had  always  known  it. 

It  certainly  seemed  that  Sue  herself  was  the  only 
one  who  was  not  prepared  for  her  own  engagement, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  presently  began 
to  wonder  whether  she  had  not  been  in  love  with 
Dick  in  the  old  Academy  days ;  whether,  in  fact, 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  almost  as  long  standing 
with  her  as  with  him. 

But  in   the    circle    of    Dick's  friends    there  were 
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some  genuine  surprises  when  the  word  went  out 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  country  girl  who  was 
working  her  way  through  a  little  Western  college. 
There  were  some  of  his  acquaintances  who  surmised 
that  the  singular  young  person  must  be  an  amaz- 
ing beauty,  but  there  were  doubts  as  to  this,  —  Dick 
had  been  known  to  resist  beauty,  —  while  the  sug- 
gestion that  her  charm  lay  in  her  intellectual  at- 
tainments was  scouted  at  sight.  When  had  Dick 
been  enamoured  of  learning  ?  That  he  was  a  happy 
fellow,  however,  and  by  his  own  account  the  lucki- 
est in  the  world,  was  matter  of  definite  knowledge, 
and  Gossip  presently  settled  down  to  the  wise  con- 
clusion that  there  is  really  no  accounting  for  the 
way  these  things  come  about. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE    LAST. 

SUE  graduated  in  June,  and  in  October,  when 
the  maples  were  all  a  blaze  of  glory  around 
the  old  home,  there  was  another  wedding  at  the 
farm.  It  was  not  the  brilliant  affair  Bertha's  had 
been,  but  Sue  had  protested  against  any  "fuss," 
and  it  was  conceded  by  the  household  that  there 
was  really  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  it 
as  private  as  she  wished.  The  young  man  who 
was  being  taken  into  the  family  was  not,  like  his 
predecessor,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  community. 
He  was  received  with  all  cordiality,  but  no  one 
was  dazzled  by  the  connection,  least  of  all  the 
deacon.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he,  good  man, 
was  somewhat  a  respecter  of  persons,  but  his  re- 
spect was  at  least  determined  by  considerations 
which  were  quite  unworldly.  When  the  young 
minister,  that  preacher  of  righteousness,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  a  thousand  a  year,  had  come  wooing  his 
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daughter,  it  had  seemed  to  the  deacon  an  honor 
almost  too  great  to  be  borne  with  humility;  but 
for  this  young  New  Yorker,  with  a  position  and 
an  income  which  made  him  the  envy  of  half  his 
acquaintance,  and  a  business  faculty  which  was 
the  admiration  of  them  all,  he  had  no  temptation 
to  undue  reverence. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  have  one  son-in-law  of  this  humbler  sort.  He 
always  had  a  feeling  that  he  ought  to  "  slick  up ' 
when  the  minister  came  around,  but  his  frock  and 
overalls  were  no  drawback  to  his  enjoyment  of 
Dick's  society.  They  became  great  friends  in  the 
course  of  that  summer,  and  it  was  surprising  the 
interest  which  the  young  man  developed  in  the  sub- 
ject of  farming.  He  could  walk  any  distance  —  if 
Sue  went  along  too  —  to  contemplate  a  field  of 
rye,  or  the  weight  of  grass  on  an  upland  mow- 
ing; and  as  for  the  great,  well-kept  barn  growing 
sweeter  every  day  with  the  odor  of  the  rich  new 
hay  which  was  being  stored  in  its  sides,  he  declared 
with  feeling  that  he  had  never  realized  till  now 
what  a  charming  place  a  barn  was.  But  this  —  it 
was  Kit  who  noticed  the  coincidence  —  was  one 
day  when  he  and  Sue  had  spent  the  previous  even- 
ing sitting  in  the  moonlight  at  its  wide  back  door. 
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But  to  return  to  the  wedding.  The  guests  in- 
cluded only  the  near  relatives  and  a  few  of  the 
nearest  friends.  Dick's  mother  and  sister  were  in 
Europe,  and  his  side  of  the  house  was  represented 
only  by  a  cousin,  whom  the  younger  Orcutt  girls 
thought  extraordinarily  handsome,  but  whom  Sue 
privately  considered  as  a  crow  to  a  starling  com- 
pared with  Dick.  Miss  Graham  was  there,  bright 
and  cheery  as  of  old,  and  untouched  as  ever  by 
any  discontent  with  her  lot,  though  the  years 
brought  few  resting-places  in  her  busy  round  of 
work.  And  Lyda  Beaucamp  was  there.  She  had 
received  her  invitation  early,  and  it  did  not  lessen 
Sue's  delight  in  her  acceptance  that  she  had  never 
once  thought  of  it  as  among  things  possible.  It 
was  of  old,  however,  that  one  could  not  calculate 
what  Lyda  might  do.  She  crossed  the  two  thou- 
sand miles  with  the  utmost  willingness,  and 
brought  a  "loving-cup'  made  of  the  gold  of  the 
Franchard  Mine  as  a  wedding  gift.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  been  in  New  England  since  she  left 
Merton,  and,  as  it  proved,  those  terms  at  the 
Academy  had  been  the  last  of  her  schooling.  She 
had  never  found  any  other  place  she  liked  half  as 
well,  she  said,  and  she  had  the  true  Western  dis- 
like of  an  anticlimax.  She  was  more  fascinating 
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than  ever,  but  still  unmarried,  a  fact  for  which 
there  seemed  no  explanation  except  her  devotion 
to  her  brothers,  for  whom  she  was  keeping  house 
in  a  stirring  young  mining  camp,  where  they,  all 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  she  was  waiting  to  bestow  her  hand 
on  the  man  who  should  be  like  all  three  of  them. 

She  and  Kit  struck  up  an  immediate  friendship, 
and  it  was  through  her  that  two  years  later  Kit 
found  her  way  out  to  the  Far  West,  where  she  had 
a  career  of  her  own,  and  presently  out-Heroded 
Herod  —  if  we  may  intimate  Lyda  under  the  name 
of  that  arch-destroyer  —  in  her  devotion  to  that 
part  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Upton  who  performed 
the  ceremony  at  that  important  wedding.  He 
did  it  with  an  earnestness  and  simplicity  which 
exactly  suited  the  young  couple  whose  hands  he 
joined,  and  the  fee  he  received  (which  the  bride 
would  not  let  him  turn  over  to  her)  almost  took 
his  breath  away  when  he  opened  it  later.  He  was 
filling  a  larger  place  now  than  the  pulpit  in  West- 
ville,  and  people  who,  a  few  years  ago,  had  spoken 
of  him  as  a  rising  young  man  were  mightily 
pleased  with  their  own  shrewdness  and  foresight. 
But  there  were  wise  ones  who  knew  that  fully  half 
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his  success  was  due  to  his  lovely  wife,  [n  ner 
husband's  parish,  as  everywhere  else,  Bertha  had 
proved  herself  the  wise,  true,  steadfast  soul  on 
whom  others  leaned  and  were  safe. 

She  had  her  private  solicitude  as  to  Sue's  career 
as  a  housekeeper,  and  it  was  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  Sue  was  not  likely  to  be  personally  bur- 
dened by  any  of  its  actual  drudgery.  Indeed,  she 
quite  rightly  felt  that  to  manage  one's  household 
through  the  service  of  others  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  ability  than  to  achieve  its  labors  and 
economies  alone.  However,  she  consoled  herself 
with  remembering  that  Sue  had  always  been  able 
to  do  one  of  two  things  —  either  to  act  her  part  with 
credit,  or  to  win  such  indulgence  for  her  failures, 
from  those  who  were  most  concerned,  that  they 
really  seemed  not  much  to  matter. 

It  was  Sue's  mother  whose  solicitude  touched  a 
deeper  issue,  and  Sue  knew  perfectly  what  was 
meant  when  she  added  to  her  loving  good  by, 
"My  child,  you  have  won  the  best  thing  that  can 
come  to  a  woman.  Don't  peril  the  keeping  it  by 
ever  thinking  for  a  moment  that  your  happiness 
could  lie  in  anything  else." 

She  never  did.  She  knew  better  than  any  one 
else  the  risk  Dick  had  taken  so  blithely,  and  she 
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would  have  thought  shame  of  herself  indeed  if  she 
had  let  him  suffer  for  his  generous  love.  As  a 
housekeeper,  her  record  might  have  been  beaten, 
but  as  a  homemaker  Dick  would  have  gone  pledge 
for  it  that  there  was  none  better.  They  carried  into 
the  new  relation  all  that  had  been  frank  and  gen- 
erous in  the  past,  with  an  understanding  and  respect 
for  each  other's  character  which  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  serious  mistake.  They  never  looked  at 
things  from  just  the  same  point  of  view ;  but  it 
never  occurred  to  either  of  them  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  try  to  make  the  other  see,  and  the 
old  glad  sense  of  comradeship  lost  nothing  as  the 
years  went  on. 

Did  she  ever  become  a  famous  author  ?  We  hear 
the  question,  and  tremble  for  the  credit  of  our 
heroine,  when  we  frankly  confess  that  she  never 
did.  She  never  lost  her  love  for  writing.  She 
could  have  lost  a  cubit  from  her  stature,  or  changed , 
all  her  habits  of  thinking  as  easily  as  that,  and  she 
found  some  time  for  it  still,  even  in  the  busy  new 
life,  which  she  sometimes  thought  was  busier  than 
any  she  had  known  before.  She  even  did  a  few 
things  of  a  plain,  homely  sort,  which  won  a  word  of 
praise  m  quarters  where  praise  was  worth  having ; 
and  she  fell  quite  out  of  the  way  of  getting  those 
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polite  little  printed  notes  expressive  of  editorial 
regret  in  the  return  of  a  manuscript,  from  which 
Dick  had  drawn  his  inspiration  for  the  big  envelope. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  if  she  had  chosen,  she 
might  have  extracted  the  documents  committed  to 
its  keeping  in  those  early  days,  and  with  a  little 
retouching  have  secured  places  for  them  all  in  re- 
spectable periodicals ;  but  she  could  never  have  found 
it  in  her  heart  to  let  the  sides  of  that  venerable 
receptacle  fall  in.  Besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had 
decided  that  in  its  depths  was  the  place  where  those 
souvenirs  of  her  youth  really  belonged. 

So  much  of  success,  we  admit,  did  come  to  her. 
But  of  authorship,  in  that  larger  sense  of  which  she 
had  once  dreamed,  there  was  none.  She  never  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  the  sort  of  thing  which  she  herself 
admired,  nor  anything  which  the  world  was  at  all 
likely  to  hold  among  its  lasting  treasures.  How 
much  she  might  have  achieved  had  it  not  been  for  a 
trio  of  children  and  a  husband  whose  success  in  his 
own  line  of  work  filled  her  home  with  every  comfort, 
and  whose  loyal  devotion  included  her  in  every  pleas- 
ure and  problem  of  his  life,  is  not  certain.  She  said 
herself  sometimes  that  she  had  not  had  a  fair  chance. 

"  It's  a  tremendous  drawback  to  a  literary  career 
to  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as  I  am,"  she  declared 
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once  to  Dick.  "  If  it  were  a  question  of  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door  now,  and  I  could  give  myself 
up  to  it  in  dead  earnest,  there's  no  knowing  but 
I  might  do  something  fine." 

"  I  declare,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Dick. 
And  then  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
added,  "But  I'm  not  going  to  feel  too  conscience- 
stricken  on  your  account,  for  you're  really  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  yourself.  There's  no  telling  what  a 
failure  I  might  make  of  things  if  it  wasn't  for  you. 
Really,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  about 
it,  unless  —  but,  no,  that  wouldn't  help  it  either,  for 
my  life  is  insured  in  your  favor  for  enough  — ' 

But  at  this  point  Sue  fell  upon  him,  and  with 
beautiful  consistency  declared  that  she  didn't  wrant 
a  literary  career;  that  she  wanted  nothing  in  the 
world  but  him  and  the  children,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him,  she  knew  it  would  wither 
every  faculty  she  had,  from  the  root  up.  In  fact,  — 
she  confided  it  solemnly,  —  she  had  become  perfectly 
convinced  that  it  wasn't  in  her,  and  had  never  been 
in  her,  to  do  anything  fine,  and  his  taking  her  off 
her  own  hands  had  been  a  providential  arrangement 
to  save  her  from  utter  contempt. 

Whereat  Dick  laughed,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  she  had  been  writing  that  day. 
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V 

Their  home  was  in  the  city,  but  part  of  every 
summer  saw  Sue  and  the  children  at  the  old  farm. 
To  the  youngsters  it  was  a  happy  hunting-ground, 
where  they  caught  polliwogs,  chased  butterflies,  and 
gathered  spoils  from  the  fields  and  woods,  even  trail- 
ing the  meadow  grass  sometimes  for  daisies  and 
lilies,  in  the  very  eye  of  their  grandfather,  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  And  to  Sue 
it  seemed  a  half-way  house  in  the  march  of  the  year, 
where  she  rested,  took  breath,  and  grew  young 
again.  A  vision  of  its  low,  green  hills  and  summer 
woods  fell  with  a  soothing  touch  on  many  a  hurried, 
strenuous  hour  of  city  life,  and  the  lessons  of  her 
childhood,  inwoven  with  their  strength  and  beauty, 
came  back  to  make  the  path  of  duty  simpler,  and 
the  end  more  sure. 

There  was  another  vision,  too,  which  came  not 
seldom,  and  to  which  she  owed  many  a  strong,  true 
impulse,  many  a  joyous  thrill,  —  a  vision  of  that 
wise,  great-hearted  teacher,  whose  work  in  its  wide 
beneficence  had  so  blessed  and  enriched  her.  He 
rested  from  his  labors  now,  honored  and  beloved, 
with  the  seasons  folding  his  "  low,  green  tent '  in 
the  calm  of  their  ceaseless  round,  yet  with  deeper 
and  subtler  power  his  life  wrought  still  in  the  lives 
that  had  felt  his  influence. 
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